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OUR  NEW  PUBLICATION 

The  plans  for  “Nebraska  History”  were  made  five  years  ago. 
Three  years  ago  Miss  Bernice  Branson,  of  Lincoln,  made  the  first 
sketch  for  the  illustrated  heading.  It  was  then  planned  as  a  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Bureau.  The  union  of  the  Historical 
Society  and  Reference  Bureau  work  under  one  head,  made  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1917,  modified  the  original  plan  and  delayed  the  first  publication. 
It  is  the  intention  to  make  this  journal  a  piece  of  popular  literature, — 
as  distinguished  from  academic.  It  will  aim  to  present  in  clear  and 
attractive  form  fact,  story,  comment  and  criticism  relating  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Nebraska.  It  will  be  a  personal  letter  each  month  from  the 
Historical  Society  staff  to  the  members  of  the  Society  and  the  Ne¬ 
braska  public,  giving  the  news  of  historical  research  and  discovery, 
trying  to  inspire  a  sincere  love  for  our  commonwealth  and  an  active 
interest  in  the  truthful  record  of  its  affairs. 


PREHISTORIC  AND  INDIAN  REMAINS  IN  NEBRASKA 

Scattered  over  Nebraska  are  hundreds  of  sites  of  old  Indian 
camps  and  homes  of  prehistoric  people.  Their  presence  is  revealed 
to  the  practiced  eye  by  slight  depressions  and  elevations  of  the  sur¬ 
face,  usually  rings  or  ovals;  by  broken  bits  of  pottery  and  flint  and 
sometimes  by  other  evidences.  No  subject  is  of  more  universal  hu¬ 
man  interest  than  the  subject  of  primitive  man.  He  is  a  partial 
revelation  of  the  mystery  of  man’s  origin  upon  this  planet.  Every¬ 
one  is  interested  in  that  subject.  Every  locality  in  our  state 
where  was  once  the  site  of  an  Indian  camp  or  a  prehistoric  house  is 
certain,  as  the  years  go  by,  to  take  increasing  pride  in  that  fact  and 
to  wish  more  definite  knowledge  regarding  it.  About  eighteen  years 
ago  beginnings  were  made  upon  a  survey  of  these  localities.  Previous 
to  that  time  there  had  been  scattered  observations  and  records  going 
back  as  far  as  the  time  of  Lewis  and  Clark.  Since  that  time  there 
have  been  the  direct  studies  of  J.  V.  Brower,  Robert  F.  Gilder,  F.  H. 
Sterns,  E.  E.  Blackman,  S.  P.  Hughes  and  others.  The  location  of 
probably  two  hundred  ancient  and  modern  aboriginal  sites  has  been 
determined.  Several  thousand  bone,  flint  and  pottery  specimens  have 
been  found.  Definite  information,  never  before  suspected,  regarding 
this  early  period  of  Nebraska  history  has  been  secured.  The  time  is 
here  for  a  broad  and  thorough  examination  of  Nebraska,  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  an  aboriginal  map  of  the  state  which  shall  show  all  the  sites 
discovered,  and  for  the  publication  of  a  report  which  shall  bring  to¬ 
gether  all  that  we  now  know  concerning  this  most  fascinating  and 
difficult  part  of  Nebraska  history. 


CHURCH  HOWE 

A  picturesque  and  striking  figure  in  the  history  of  Nebraska  was 
Church  Howe  of  Auburn.  He  served  in  nine  sessions  of  the  Ne¬ 
braska  legislature.  He  was  speaker  of  the  House  and  president  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate.  He  was  a  soldier  of  the  Civil  War.  He  ably 
represented  the  United  States  in  important  positions  abroad.  He  was 
one  of  the  shrewdest  politicians  and  hardest  fighters  Nebraska  has 
known.  His  son,  Herbert  R.  Howe,  of  Auburn,  has  promised  to  go 
over  his  father’s  papers  and  transfer  to  the  Historical  Society  those 
of  public  interest. 


THE  FURNAS-MAXWELL-CHAPMAN  PAPERS 

In  the  summer  of  1905  the  editor  spent  a  week  at  the  home  of 
Samuel  Maxwell  in  Fremont  going  over  the  correspondence  of  fifty 
years’  active  service  in  Nebraska  public  life,  with  Henry  Maxwell, 
his  son.  These  papers  were  sent  to  the  fireproof  vault  of  the  His¬ 
torical  Society  and  were  the  first  considerable  body  of  private  papers 
received  by  that  Society.  At  a  little  later  period  the  papers  and 
correspondence  of  Robert  W.  Furnas  were  added  to  this  collection 
and  soon  after,  those  of  Samuel  M.  Chapman  of  Plattsmouth.  These 
papers  remained  in  the  vaults  in  confusion  until  the  summer 
of  1917  when  they  were  assembled,  arranged  in  chronological  and 
alphabetical  order  in  letter  files  and  made  part  of  the  historical  ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  semicentennial  celebration.  It  would  be  hard  to  name 
two  men  more  influential  in  the  formative  period  of  Nebraska 
society  than  Governor  Furnas  and  Judge  Maxwell.  One  was  the 
prophet  of  Nebraska  agriculture,  the  other  had  a  leading  part  in  the 
framing  of  her  constitution  and  interpretation  of  her  laws.  Judge 
Chapman  was  a  positive,  elemental  force  in  our  early  politics  and  the 
intimate  friend  of  Judge  Maxwell.  The  papers  of  these  three  men 
are  of  primary  interest  and  value  for  the  study  of  the  first  fifty 
years  of  Nebraska’s  history.  They  are  the  beginnings  of  a  collection 
which  should  include  the  papers  and  correspondence  of  many  other 
men  and  women  who  have  had  active  part  in  the  making  of  Nebraska. 

J 

THE  FARMER’S  PART  IN  NEBRASKA  HISTORY 

The  most  important  part  of  Nebraska  history  is  the  history  of  her 
agriculture.  Upon  this  fundamental  industry  all  that  Nebraska  is  or 
will  be  is  based.  Out  of  a  total  population  at  present  of  about  1,300,000 
there  are  700,000  actually  living  upon  farms,  and  practically  all  the 
remainder  in  a  direct  way  dependent  upon  farming.  Now,  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  farming  in  Nebraska  during  the  lifetime  of  the  writer  exhibits 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  fascinating  panoramas  of  human 
progress.  At  one  end  is  the  ox-team  and  the  buffalo-Indian;  at  the 
other  end  is  the  automobile,  self-binder  and  farm  tractor.  The  an¬ 
nual  production  of  wealth  in  Nebraska,  measured  in  dollars,  has  in¬ 
creased  during  that  period  about  300  fold.  The  chapter  of  our  his¬ 
tory  which  deals  with  this  revolution  alone  is  one  whose  facts,  dare 
the  imagination.  The  social  changes  growing  out  of  this  production 
furnish  another  chapter  of  our  agricultural  history.  During  all  these 
years  there  has  been  a  series  of  agitations  and  organizations  of  far¬ 
mers  in  Nebraska  looking  toward  economic  and  political  reconstruc¬ 
tion.  Any  student  of  Nebraska  history  perceives  at  once  that  the  re¬ 
sults  of  these  farmers’  movements,  wise  or  foolish,  good  or  bad,  form 
the  central  body  of  our  history  and  must  be  the  foundation  for  most  of 
what  shall  follow  in  Nebraska  during  the  next  half  century. 

The  subject  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Historical  Society  was 
“Farmers  Movements  in  Nebraska  1857-1917.”  The  meeting  brought 
together  upon  one  platform  men  whose  recollections  covered  the  en¬ 
tire  period  and  representatives  of  the  different  organizations  which 
have  existed  in  that  time.  Some  of  the  addresses  were  of  very  rare 
interest,  revealing  facts  never  before  disclosed  to  the  public.  These 
addresses,  together  with  some  scores  of  letters  received,  are  the  core 
of  a  forthcoming  historical  volume  upon  the  subject.  It  is  not  too 
late  to  receive  contributions  from  others  familiar  with  the  inner  his¬ 
tory  of  farmers  movements  in  Nebraska. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

Upon  the  26th  day  of  August,  1867,  twenty-eght  days  after  the. 
city  of  Lincoln  was  located,  a  plat  of  the  proposed  capital  of  Nebraska 
was  filed  by  Commissioners  Butler,  Kennard  and  Gillespie  and  Sur¬ 
veyors  Smith  and  Harvey.  Upon  this  plat  block  29,  lying  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  State  University  campus  was  designated 
“State  Historical  and  Library  Association  Block.”  On  this  same  day 
articles  of  incorporation  of  the  State  Historical  and  Library  Associa¬ 
tion  were  filed  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  of  Lancaster  county. 
It  was  the  idea  of  the  founders  of  the  new  capital  city,  as  sworn  to 
by  them  in  court  at  a  later  date,  to  establish  an  institution,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  State  University,  for  permanent  preservation  of  the 
state’s  history  throughout  all  future  time. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  1869,  the  Nebraska  legislature  aP 
proved  the  report  locating  Lincoln  and  therewith  the  plat  and  do¬ 
nation  of  the  block  to  the  State  Historical  Society  and  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

In  the  first  years  which  followed  nothing  was  done  by  the  State 
Historical  and  Library  Association.  The  struggle  for  existence  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  energies  of  the  pioneers.  On  Feb.  24,  1875,  the  state  legis¬ 
lature  donated  block  29  to  the  city  of  Lincoln  as  a  market  square,  the 
original  “Market  Square”  having  been  given  by  the  city  to  the  United 
States  as  a  post  office  site.  Later  efforts  to  recover  Historical  Block 
for  its  original  purposes  failed  in  the  courts. 

Robert  W.  Furnas  was  the  father  of  the  present  State  Historical 
Society.  In  a  letter  dated  Brownville,  Nebraska,  August  1,  1878,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  a  number  of  leading  citizens  at  that  time,  he  asked  them 
to  join  with  him  in  a  call  for  a  meeting  to  organize  a  State  Historical 
Society.  This  meeting  was  held  the  evening  of  Sept.  25,  1878,  at  the 
Commercial  Club  in  Lincoln.  Twenty-four  persons  were  present,  a 
constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted.  Robert  W.  Furnas  was 
chosen  president  and  Prof.  Samuel  Aughey  was  chosen  secretary. 
Since  that  date,  with  only  two  exceptions,  each  January  has  wit¬ 
nessed  a  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  organization. 

At  the  first  annual  meeting,  January  23,  1879,  the  offer  of  the 
State  University  to  house  the  office  and  collections  of  the  Society 
free  of  charge,  was  accepted.  Since  that  date  the  Society  has  re¬ 
mained  upon  the  University  campus.  In  1893,  upon  the  completion 
of  the  University  library  building,  the  Historical  Society  moved  into 
the  basement  rooms  set  aside  by  the  regents  for  its  use.  From  1879 
until  1907  the  secretaries  of  the  Society  were  successively,  Professor 
Samuel  Aughey,  Dr.  George  E.  Howard  and  Professor  Howrard  W. 
Caldwell,  all  members  of  the  State  University  faculty.  In  1907’  Mr. 
C.  S.  Paine  was  made  secretary  and  continued  in  office  until  his 
death  June  14,  1916.  Mrs.  Minnie  P.  Knotts  was  secretary  pro  tem¬ 
pore  until  January  10,  1917,  when  Addison  E.  Sheldon  wras  chosen 
secretary  and  superintendent. 

Plans  for  a  historical  building  began  to  take  definite  form  about 
1900.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Bessey,  acting  chancellor  of  the  University, 
sent  a  letter  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Historical  Society  in  that 
year  suggesting  that  the  Society  request  the  regents  to  set  aside 
a  site  for  the  newr  building  upon  the  University  campus.  The  Society 
voted  to  make  the  request.  Bills  for  appropriation  of  money  to  erect 
a  historical  building  were  introduced  at  subsequent  sessions  of  the 
legislature.  In  1907  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Historical  Society 
placed  the  matter  of  securing  a  building  in  the  hands  of  Addison  E. 
Sheldon,  then  a  member  of  the  Society  staff.  Acting  upon  plans  pre¬ 
sented  by  him,  the  legislature  that  year  appropriated  $25,000  for  the 
basement  of  a  historical  building  upon  the  condition  that  the  city  of 
Lincoln  would  restore  the  original  historical  block  to  the  Society  or 
an  equally  acceptable  site.  It  was  stated  to  the  legislature  that  a 
site  adjacent  to  the  University  campus  was  desired,  and  the  appro¬ 
priation  was  made  with  that  understanding.  In  1908  a  half  block  was 
secured  at  Sixteenth  and  H  streets,  opposite  the  State  Capitol,  and 
the  $25,000  was  expended  in  the  erection  of  a  basement  with  tem¬ 
porary  roof  on  that  site.  Since  that  date  no  further  appropriations 
for  a  historical  building  have  been  secured  from  the  legislature.  In 
July,  1917,  a  joint  committee  was  appointed  from  the  Historical  So¬ 
ciety,  the  state  library  and  the  State  University  to  consider  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  library  building.  This  committee  made  unanimous  report 
in  favor  of  erecting  a  historical  building  at  the  University  campus 
for  the  joint  use  of  the  Historical  Society,  the  University  library, 
the  Legislative  Reference  Library,  the  Library  Commission,  and  such 
other  departments  as  might  be  agreed  to  by,  these. 

The  Historical  Society  was  made  a  state  institution  and  given  its 
first  state  appropriation  of  $1,000  by  act  of  the  legislature,  February 
22,  1883.  The  legislature  of  1917  appropriated  $22,200  for  the  work 
of  the  Society.  It  now  has  six  members  upon  its  office  staff.  In  its 
museum  are  about  40,000  historical  objects.  It  receives  and  binds 
for  reference  550  Nebraska  newspapers  and  has  10,000  bound  volumes 
of  newspapers  reaching  from  1854  to  the  present  time.  It  has  a  li¬ 
brary  of  52,000  books  and  pamphlets.  The  present  membership  of 
the  Society  is  1,158. 


NEBRASKA  IN  WAR  TIME. 

The  annals  of  Nebraska  since  the  first  white  settlement  show  that 
her  people  have  had  part  in  the  following  military  conflicts: 

1823 — The  Arikara  Indian  war. 

1846-48 — The  Mexican  war. 

1854-55 — The  first  Sioux  war. 

1859 — The  Pawnee  war. 

1861-65 — The  Civil  war. 

1864-68 — The  Sioux  and  Cheyenne  war. 

1875-79 — The  third  Sioux  war. 

1890-91 — The  final  Sioux  war. 

1898 — The  Spanish-American  war. 

1917— The  World  War. 

Some  of  these.  lik»  the  Pawnee  war  oi  1859,  dr  the  Mexican  war 


so  far  as  relates  to  Nebraska,  may  seem  too  much  dignified  by  their 
assignment  to  a  place  in  this  list.  But  each  one  in  the  list  involved 
the  marching  of  military  across  Nebraska  soil  and  some  of  them  fierce 
conflicts  within  our  borders.  A  series  of  historical  sketches  on  Ne¬ 
braska's  part  in  these  wars  will  appear  in  this  journal. 


HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  BOARD— NEW  MEMBERS 

Seventeen  members  constitute  the  board  of  the  Nebraska  State 
Historical  Society.  Like  the  British  constitution  this  board  is  the 
grow  th  of  years  and  of  different  ideas.  Three  distinct  groups  appear 
in  its  composition,  first,  ex  officio  members  holding  state  offices; 
second,  officers  of  the  Society  elected  annually;  third,  trustees  elected 
for  three-year  terms.  Three  vacancies  among  these  trustees  were 
filled  at  the  annual  election,  January  16.  The  retiring  members  were 
Bishop  Tihen,  who  had  been  transferred  to  Denver,  Mr.  Gurdon  W. 
Wattles  of  Omaha,  food  administrator  of  Nebraska,  who  asked  to  be 
relieved  because  of  his  heavy  duties  in  that  position,  and  Mr.  George 
W.  Hansen  of  Fairbury,  absent  in  California.  For  these  places  there 
were  chosen  Rev.  Michael  A.  Shine  of  Plattsmouth,  one  of  the  most 
active  and  scholarly  writers  in  the  field  of  Nebraska  history;  John  F. 
Cordeal  of  McCook,  senator  in  the  legislatures  of  1911  and  1913,  an 
able  lawyer  and  special  investigator  and  writer  upon  the  history  of 
southwestern  Nebraska;  and  N.  P.  Dodge  Jr.,  of  Omaha,  senator  in 
the  legislatures  of  1913  and  1915,  champion  of  Nebraska’s  child  labor 
lawr  and  other  important  progressive  legislation  and  member  of  a 
family  whose  name  has  been  associated  with  the  history  of  Nebraska 
and  Iowa  from  the  earliest  days.  It  is  the  desire  of  those  directing 
the  work  of  the  Historical  Society  to  bring  upon  its  board  men  and 
women  with  a  deep  personal  interest  in  the  history  of  the  state. 
The  three  new  members  belong  to  this  class  and  each  has  contributed 
toward  the  making  and  recording  of  its  great  events.  The  ’officers 
and  board  of  directors  for  the  year  1918  are  as  follows: 

Ex  Officio 

Keith  Neville,  governor. 

Samuel  Avery,  chancellor  of  the  state  university. 

Clark  Perkins,  president  of  the  Nebraska  Press  Association. 

Howard  W.  Caldwell,  professor  of  American  history,  state  univer¬ 
sity. 

Andrew  M.  Morrissey,  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court. 

Willis  E.  Reed,  attorney-general. 

Elective 

Novia  Z.  Snell,  Lincoln. 

William  E.  Hardy,  Lincoln. 

Rev.  Michael  A.  Shine,  Plattsmouth. 

Hamilton  B.  Lowry,  Lincoln. 

Nathan  P.  Dodge,  Jr.,  Omaha. 

John  F.  Cordeal,  McCook. 

Officers 

President,  Samuel  C.  Bassett,  Gibbon. 

First  vice  president,  Don  L.  Love,  Lincoln. 

Second  vice  president,  Robert  Harvey,  St.  Paul. 

Secretary,  Addison  E.  Sheldon,  Lincoln. 

Treasurer,  Philip  L.  Hall,  Lincoln. 


THE  NEBRASKA  PRESS  AND  THE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

In  Kansas  the  State  Historical  Society  was  founded  by  the  State 
Press  Association.  In  Nebraska  the  founding  of  the  Society  was 
initiated  by  the  editor  of  the  Brownville  Advertiser  and  conspicuous 
among  its  early  officers  are  the  names  of  such  noted  editors  as  J. 
Sterling  Morton,  of  the  Nebraska  City  New's,  George  L.  Miller  of  the 
Omaha  Herald,  and  Charles  H.  Gere  of  the  Nebraska  State  Journal. 
Editors  are  the  natural  historians  of  their  times.  The  best  general 
view  of  any  decade  in  Nebraska  history  is  found  by  reading  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  newspapers  then  published.  One  of  the  best  services  the 
Historical  Society  can  render  to  the  people  of  Nebraska  is  the  care¬ 
ful  preservation  of  newspaper  files.  Upon  the  exchange  list  of  the 
Society  at  present  are  553  Nebraska  newspapers,  including  nearly  all 
the  dailies  and  weeklies  published  in  the  state.  In  our  library  are 
over  10,000  bound  volumes  of  the  Nebraska  press.  Among  these  are 
such  priceless  files  as  those  of  the  Nebraska  Palladium,  Brownville 
Advertiser,  Nebraska  City  News,  Omaha  Arrow,  Omaha  Nebraskian, 
Omaha  Herald,  Falls  City  Broadaxe  and  Dakota  City  Herald  covering 
the  period  from  1854  to  1870.  For  the  period  following  1870  wre  have 
such  notable  files  as  The  Grand  Island  Independent,  Columbus  Jour¬ 
nal,  Wilber  Opposition,  Milford  Blue  Valley  Record,  Omaha  Republi¬ 
can,  Omaha  Bee,  and  others.  The  systematic  collection  of  Nebraska 
newspapers  for  the  Historical  Society  was  begun  by  Professor  Howard 
W.  Caldwell  in  1891.  Since  that  time  we  have  fairly  complete  files  of 
some  hundreds  of  Nebraska  newspapers.  The  files  previous  to  that 
time  have  been  gathered  by  individual  effort  and  most  of  them  during 
the  past  fifteen  years.  Every  year  emphasizes  the  importance  of  this 
'  work.  Many  of  the  most  valuable  Nebraska  newspaper  files  have 
been  destroyed  by  fire.  We  have  continual  inquiries  now  for  copies 
of  legal  notices  and  important  public  events  found  in  the  Historical 
Society  files  and  nowhere  else.  The  present  secretary  served  four¬ 
teen  years  as  compositor,  reporter  and  editor  in  Nebraska  newspaper 
offices;  Mr.  Albert  Watkins,  historian,  was  for  many  years  editor  of 
the  Mineral  Point  (Wis.)  Democrat,  the  Sioux  City  Tribune  and  later 
of  the  Daily  State  Democrat  of  Lincoln.  Every  editor  in  Nebraska 
is  placed  upon  the  exchange  list  of  “Nebraska  History.”  He  is  asked 
in  exchange  for  the  publications  of  this  society  to  send  duplicate 
copies  of  his  own  paper,  one  copy  for  the  permanent  bound  files  of 
the  Society  and  the  other  for  historical  clippings,  which  will  be 
mounted  and  arranged  under  convenient  topics.  Every  editor  is  cor¬ 
dially  invited  to  clip  from  the  Historical  Society  publications  and  to 
make  himself  a  special  agent  for  his  locality  in  securing  for  preserva¬ 
tion  important  historical  records  and  relics. 
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General  John  H.  Pershing, 
Commander  of  the  American  Armies  in  Europe 


General  Pershing  was  commandant  of  the  cadet  battalion  at  th& 
University  of  Nebraska  in  the  years  1891-95.  He  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  college  of  law,  in  1893.  A  high  degree  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  efficiency  marked  the  military  department  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  during  the  years  he  was  at  its  head.  The  “Pershing  Rifles,’’ 
an  honorary  organization  open  to  students  having  the  best  records 
in  military  training,  was  instituted  in  his  honor  and  has  continued 
since  he  was  commandant.  General  Pershing  was  born  in  Linn  coun¬ 
ty,  Missouri,  September  13,  1860,  and  graduated  from  West  Point  in 
1886.  His  military  career  includes  service  against  the  Apache  Indians 
In  Arizona,  1886,  and  in  the  Sioux  War,  1890-1;  in  the  Santiago  cam¬ 
paign,  Cuba,  1898;  in  the  Philippines  1899-1903;  as  military  observer 


Nebraska  History  Publications 

In  response  to  many  inquiries  regarding  books  on  Nebraska  his¬ 
tory  the  following  has  been  prepared. 

The  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society  publications  began  in 
1885.  The  first  series  includes  five  volumes,  closing  with  the  volume 
published  in  1893.  The  second  series  began  in  1894  with  a  change  in 
title  and  numbering  of  the  volumes.  In  1911  the  distinction  between 
the  first  and  second  series  was  abolished,  and  the  volumes  are  now 
numbered  consecutively  from  the  first  one  issued  in  1885.  The  list 
of  volumes  with  table  of  contents  follows. 

The  Nebraska  Legislative  Reference  Bureau  began  a  series  of 
publications  on  Nebraska  history  and  politics  in  1912.  In  some  of 
these  publications  the  Nebraska  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Nebraska 
History  Seminar  of  the  State  University  joined.  Nearly  all  of  these 
publications  present  some  phase  of  the  history  of  Nebraska. 

In  addition  to  these  publications  there  have  been  a  number  of 


with  the  Japanese  army  in  Manchuria  1905;  commander  department 
of  Mindanao  in  the  Philippines  from  1906  to  1913  and  of  U.  S.  troops 
in  Mexico,  1916.  General  Pershing  married  the  daughter  of  Senator 
Warren  of  Wyoming,  January  26,  1905.  His  wife  and  three  daughters 
perished  in  the  burning  of  Presidio  barracks,  August  27,  1915.  His 
sisters,  Mrs.  David  M.  Butler  and  Miss  May  Pershing,  live  at  174S  B 
street,  Lincoln.  His  only  son,  Warren,  seven  years  old,  lives  with 
them. 

The  name  Pershing  was  originally  spelled  Pfirsching.  The  fami¬ 
ly  came  from  Alsace-Lorraine  to  America  about  a  century  ago.  Gen¬ 
eral  Pershing  is  therefore  fighting  on  the  borders  of  his  ancestral 
fatherland  for  America  and  the  world  in  the  present  war. 


state  histories  published  by  private  enterprise  and  a  much  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  county  and  municipal  histories  from  the  same  sources;  also 
some  historical  pamphlets  of  value.  Most  of  these  may  be  found  in 
the  Society  library. 

Publications  of  the  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society. 

Transactions  and  Reports  of  the  Nebraska  State  Historical  So¬ 
ciety.  Vol.  I,  1885,  8  vo.  clo.,  233  pp.,  $1.25;  paper  in  4  pts.,  ;'0  75.  Edi¬ 
tor,  Robert  W.  Furnas. 

Proceedings  of  the  Society  from  January,  1879,  to  January,  1883; 
list  of  histories  of  counties;  Historical  Recollections  in  and  about  Otoe 
County;  Historical  Letters  From  Father  De  Smst;  First  White  Child 
Born  in  Nebraska;  origin  of  the  name  Omaha;  Some  H  st  rical  Data 
About  Washington  County;  Relics  in  possession  of  th  Society:  First 
Female  Suffragist  Movement  in  Nebraska;  Autobio  "ohv  .  Rev. 
William  Hamilton;  Indian  names  and  their  meanin  ■  "  r>  of  tm. 
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The  First  War  on  the  Nebraska  Frontier 


Sixteen  miles  north  of  Omaha,  at  the  present  village  of  Fort  Cal¬ 
houn,  on  the  site  of  the  Council  Bluff  where  Lewis  and  Clark  first 
held  council  with  the  Indians  in  1804,  once  stood  Fort  Atkinson,  lo¬ 
cated  In  the  year  1819,  the  first  United  States  fort  in  Nebraska. 

To  this  fort  in  the  summer  of  1823  came  the  news  that  a  party  of 
the  Arikara  had  attacked  General  William  H.  Ashley’s  party  of  trap¬ 
pers,  killing  fourteen  and  wounding  nine  of  them.  Colonel  Leaven¬ 
worth,  in  command  of  the  fort,  started  at  once  for  the  Ankara  vil¬ 
lages  where  he  arrived  August  8. 

The  following  story  of  this  war  is  taken  front  the  original  rec¬ 
ords  of  Fort  Atkinson,  as  kept  during  the  years  1819-1827,  and  now 
in  bound  volumes  in  the  library  of  the  State  Historical  Society. 

The  Indian  Attack 

On  board  the  Keel  Boat.  rocky 
Mountains  25  miles  below  the  Rickara 
towns,  June  4th,  1823. 

Dear  sir: 

On  the  morning  of  the  2d  Inst.  I  was  attacked  by  the  Rickard  In¬ 
dians,  which  terminated  with  great  loss  on  my  part — On  my  arrival 
there  the  31  of  May  I  was  met  verry  friendly  by  some  of  the  Chiefs, 
who  expressed  a  great  wish  that  I  would  stop  and  trade  with  them — 
Wishing  to  purchase  horses  to  take  a  party  of  men  to  the  Yellow 
Stone  river,  I  agreed  to  Comply  with  their  request  .  .  . — The  next 
morning,  we  commenced  trading  which  continued  until  the  Evening 
of  the  1st  Inst  when  preparations  were  made  for  my  departure  early 
the  next  morning — My  party  consisted  of  90  men,  40  of  whom  were 
selected  to  take  charge  of  the  horses  and  cross  the  country  by  land 
to  the  Yellow  Stone.  They  were  encamped  on  the  beach  within  40 
yards  of  the  Boats — About  %  past  3  aclock  in  the  morning  I  was  in¬ 
formed  that  One  of  my  men  had  been  Killed  and  in  all  probability 
the  Boats  would  be  immediately  attacked — The  men  were  all  under 
Arms,  and  so  Continued  until  sunrise,  when  the  Indians  Commenced 
a  heavy  and  well  directed  fire  from  a  line  extending  along  the  Picket¬ 
ing  of  their  Towns,  and  some  broken  ground  adjoining  about  600  yards, 
in  length,  their  shot  were  principally  directed  at  the  men  on  the  beach, 
who  were  making  use  of  the  Horses  as  a  breast  work — We  returned 
the  fire,  but  from  the  advantageous  situation  of  the  Indians  done  but 
little  execution.  .  .  .Two  skiffs  which  would  carry  30  men  were  taken 
ashore,  but  in  consequence  of  a  predetermination  on  the  part  of  the 
men  on  land  not  to  give  way  to  the  Indians  as  long  as  they  could 
possibly  do  otherwise  they  (with  the  exception  of  7  or  8  would  not 
make  use  of  the  skiffs  when  they  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so; 
in  about  fifteen  minutes  from  the  time  the  firing  commenced,  the  sur¬ 
viving  part  of  the  men  were  embarked;  nearly  all  of  the  horses 
killed  or  wounded  one  of  the  Anchors  had  been  weighed  the  Cable 
of  the  other  Cut  and  the  Boats  droping  down  the  Stream.  .  .  My  loss  in 
Killed  and  Wounded  is  as  follows:  [Here  follows  a  list  of  twelve  dead 
and  eleven  wounded.] 

I  do  not  conceive  but  two  of  the  wounded  in  danger — Howmany 
of  the  Indians  were  Killed  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say,  I  think  not  more 
than  7  or  8  four  or  five  were  seen  to  fall  on  the  Beach — I  have  thout 
proper  to  communicate  this  affair  as  Early  as  an  opportunity  offered, 
believing  that  you  would  feel  disposed  to  make  those  people  account 
to  the  Government  for  the  Outrage  Committed — Should  that  be  the 
-ease  and  a  force  sent  for  that  purpose  in  a  short  time,  You  will  oblige 
me  much  if  you  will  send  me  an  express  at  my  expense  if  one  can  be 
procured,  that  I  may  meet  and  Co-operate  with  you — From  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  Indian  Towns  it  will  be  difficult  for  a  small  force  to  dust 
[oust]  them  without  a  Six  pounder  the  Towns  are  newly  picketed  in 
with  timber  from  6  to  8  inches  thick  12  or  15  feet  high,  dirt  in  the  in¬ 
side  thrown  up  about  18  inches  high.  They  front  the  river,  and  im¬ 
mediately  in  front  of  them  is  a  large  Sand  Bar  forming  nearly  two 
thirds  of  a  Sircle,  at  the  head  of  which  (when  the  river  is  very  low) 
they  have  a  Breast  Work  made  of  dry  wood;  the  ground  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  river  is  high  and  Commanding — They  have  about  Six 
hundred  Warriors,  I  suppose  that  %  of  them  Armed  with  London 
Fuzils,  others  with  Bows  and  Arrows,  War  Axes  &C. 

I  expect  to  hear  from  Major  Henry  (to  whom  I  sent  an  express) 
in  12  or  15  days  during  that  time  I  shall  remain  between  this  place 
and  the  Auricara  Towns  not  remaining  any  length  of  time  in  One 
place,  as  my  force  is  small,  not  more  than  23  effective  men. 

Your  friend  and  Obt  servt 
W.  H.  Ashley. 

Preparations  To  Move  on  Arikara  Indians 

Following  are  parts  of  four  orders  issued  by  Colonel  Leaven¬ 
worth  at  “Head  Quarters  6th  Infantry  Fort  Atkinson”  June  18,  1823 

Companies  A,  B,  D,  E,  F,  &  G  will  be  prepared  as  soon  as  pos¬ 


sible  to  march  at  a  moment’s  warning.  .  .  The  actg  post  Qr.  Mr.  will 
immediately  engage  the  Keel  Boat  and  her  patroon  and  as  many  of 
the  efficient  men  with  her  as  practicable. 

June  19,  1823 

Officers  Commanding  Companies  ordered  to  be  ready  to  march 
will  have  their  Companies  completely  equipped  and  ready  for  In¬ 
spection  at  four  o’clock  this  afternoon  when  they  will  be  paraded  for 
that  purpose. 

June  20,  1823 

It  is  indispensably  necessary  that  every  possible  exertion  should 
be  made  to  keep  the  men  clean  and  to  preserve  their  Soldierly  ap¬ 
pearance.  ,  .  . 

Same  date. 

The  boats  going  up  the  river  will  be  designated  as  No.  1,  No.  2, 
and  No.  3.  .  .  .  The  companies  will  take  as  many  of  their  spades  & 
axes  as  are  fit  for  use.  .  . 

H.  Leavenworth,  Col.  Comdg. 

The  Battle 

The  command,  comprising  about  220  men,  arrived  before  the 
Arikara  villages  on  the  9th  of  August,  having  made  the  distance  from 
Council  Bluffs,  640  miles,  in  forty-eight  days.  It  had  been  joined 
by  Major  Joshua  Pilcher  of  the  Missouri  Fur  Company  with  forty 
men,  General  William  H.  Ashley’s  force  of  about  the  same  number, 
and  some  500  Sioux,  making  a  total  force  of  about  eight  hundred  men. 
Opposed  to  them  there  were  about  six  hundred  warriors  in  the  two 
Arikara  villages,  and  between  three  and  four  thousand  individuals  all 
told, — men,  women  and  children. 

The  Sioux  Indians  were  the  first  to  meet  the  Arikara  in  combat 
and  although  they  were  reinforced  by  the  whites,  little  was  accom¬ 
plished  that  day.  The  following  morning  the  attack  was  opened  by 
Lieutenant  Morris  with  the  artillery.  His  first  shot  killed  the  chief, 
Gray  Eyes.  After  further  shooting  the  first  peace  negotiations  were 
entered  upon.  The  Indians  appeared  penitent  and  made  “fair  prom¬ 
ises,”  Colonel  Leavenworth  adds: 

Considering  my  small  force,  the  strange  and  unaccountable  conduct  of 
the  Sioux,  and  even  the  great  probability  of  their  joining  the  Arlcaras  against 
us— -And  also  considering  the  importance  of  saving  to  our  Country  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  trouble  of  a  long  Indian  warfare;  and  the  importance  of  securing 
the  safety  of  the  Indian  trade,  I  thought  proper  to  accept  the  terms. 

Before  the  Indians  could  be  compelled  to  fulfill  the  conditions,  they 
escaped  from  their  villages,  and  the  whites  embarked  for  their  re¬ 
turn  journey  at  10  A.  M.,  August  15.  Colonel  Leavenworth  reported 
that,  “Before  we  were  out  of  sight  of  the  towns,  we  had  the  mortifica¬ 
tion  to  discover  them  to  be  on  fire.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  have 
been  consumed.”  The  Colonel  asserted  that  they  were  set  on  fire, 
through  jealousy  or  spite  by  agents  of  the  Missouri  Fur  Company. 
The  true  reason,  probably,  was  chagrin  because  Colonel  Leavenworth 
failed  to  do  the  very  thing  for  which  the  expedition  had  been  under¬ 
taken— severely  punish  the  Arikara  for  their  continuous  assaults  on 
white  traders. 

In  the  operations  before  the  Arikara  villages  the  whites  lost  none 
in  killed  and  but  two  slightly  wounded.  The  Sioux  lost  two  killed 
and  seven  wounded.  Colonel  Leavenworth  thought  the  Arikara  loss 
amounted  to  fifty.  The  cost  of  the  expedition  was  about  J2,000  ana 
the  time  consumed  about  seventy-five  days.  The  experience  of  the 
troops  on  the  long  march  and  the  knowledge  it  gave  them  of  the  coun¬ 
try  were  among  its  most  valuable  results. 

Return  of  Troops  to  Fort  Atkinson 

Aug.  29,  1823. 

The  Colo.  Comdg.  is  happy  to  announce  to  his  Command  that  the 
objects  of  the  late  expedition  against  the  Aricara  Indians  have  been 
effected.  The  blood  of  our  Countrymen  has  been  honorably  avenged.... 

The  Colo.  Comdg.  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  again  men¬ 
tioning  his  very  great  satisfaction  with  the  gallant  and  honorable 
conduct  of  General  Ashley  and  his  Brave  and  hardy  little  Corps  of 
mountaineers.  Although  for  several  days  entirely  destitute  of  sub¬ 
sistence  they  persevered  in  “noble  daring”  without  a  murmur .  The 

Colo.  Comdg.  only  regrets  that  he  can  offer  them  nothing  more  sub¬ 
stantial  than  his  thanks. 

H.  Leavenworth, 

Colo.  Comdg. 
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A  Hero  of  the  Nebraska  Frontier 


What  a  celebration  was  held  when  the  first  Dutch  Joe  well  reached 
water  upon  the  “German  Table."  It  was  for  us  an  epoch  making  date, 
like  that  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  was  a  measuring  rod 
by  which  each  settler  could  calculate  the  probable  cost  of  securing 
water  upon  his  own  homestead.  After  that  Dutch  Joe  was  in  con¬ 
stant  demand.  Other  settlers  would  break  out  prairie  for  him,  do 
his  farm  work  and  haul  him  cedar,  posts  while  he  dug  their  wells. 
In  the  next  seven  years  he  dug  over  6,000  feet  of  wells  in  the  settle¬ 
ment,  ranging  from  100  to  260  feet  in  depth.  There  was  no  well  dig¬ 
ging  machinery  in  the  region  at  that  time,  and  the  settlers  were  too 
poor  to  import  any.  Dutch  Joe’s  wells  were  large,  round  cylinders, 
straight  as  a  gun  barrel  from  the  gramma  grass  roots  to  the  gravel 
underflow.  Some  of  us  who  watched  him  work  called  him  “The 
Human  Badger.”  I  have  never  seen  a  man  who  could  strike  his  spade 
into  the  top  soil  and  sink  out  of  sight  in  such  an  astonishing  short 
space  of  time.  In  a  single  day  he  was  known  to  dig  a  well  sixty- 
five  feet  deep.  What  a  treasure  he  would  have  been  upon  the  Flan¬ 
ders  front  today! 

The  Sioux  Indian  war  of  1890  came,  the  terrible  day  at  Wounded 
Knee  on  December  29.  Many  of  the  settlers  were  scared  and  ready 
to  leave  their  hard  earned  homesteads.  Joe  Grewe  persuaded  his 
neighbors  to  let  him  go  to  the  seat  of  war  and  investigate.  When 
he  returned  he  was  able  to  persuade  them  that  the  danger  was  by, 
and  the  settlers  stayed  by  their  homes.  It  is  now  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  settlements  in  the  sandhill  region. 

One  day  in  1894  Joe  was  called  upon  to  go  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  first  well  he  had  dug  in  the  settlement  and  clear;  out  some 
obstruction.  From  the  bottom  of  the  well  he  gave  the  signal  to  hoist 
a  bucket  full  of  loose  rock.  When  the  bucket  had  almost  reached 
the  top  it  slipped  from  the  steel  catch  which  held  it  to  the  rope  and 
falling  swiftly  200  feet  crushed  the  head  of  the  German  hero  of  the 
sandhill  settlement.  The  steel  catch  was  an  original  invention  of 
Mr.  Grewe  made  by  himself  and  designed  to  save  time  by  quickly 
detaching  the  bucket  from  the  rope  for  unloading.  Many  years’  serv¬ 
ice  had  worn  the  steel  catch,  unnoticed,  until  it  was  ready  for  this  last 
act  in  a  frontier  tragedy.  The  family  of  Joseph  Grewe  still  live  in 
the  sandhills  region.  His  children  have  grown  into  lives  of  useful¬ 
ness,  some  of  them  teaching  school.  Men  who  risk  their  lives  on 
fields  of  battle  are  justly  held  as  heroes.  Those  who  risk  and  lose 
them  in  the  cause  of  making  human  homes  in  what  was  once  a  desert 
are  also  heroes.  Among  these  I  write  the  name  of  Joseph  Grewe. 
Let  no  one  who  has  never  dug  in  the  darkness  and  danger  of  a  deep 
well  dare  dispute  it. — A.  E.  S. 


Nebraska  History  Plays  in  Nebraska 


“Dutch  Joe”  we  called  him.  We  were  the  homesteaders  upon  tne 
high  tables  and  in  the  rich  black  valleys  of  the  sandhills  west  of  Val¬ 
entine  in  the  eighties.  We  were  upon  the  skirmish  line  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  advance.  We  were  fighting  to  prove  that  American  homes  could 
be  made  in  the  heart  of  the  sandhills, — the  last  remnant  of  the 
“Great  American  Desert”  making  its  last  stand  upon  the  Hindenburg 
line  of  resistance  to  the  American  spirit.  The  fight  was  fierce  for  the 
skirmishers.  We  plunged  into  the  deep  canons  of  the  Niobrara  and 
tore  from  their  rugged  entrenchments  thousand  year-old  cedar  trees, 
“snaked”  them  down  the  canon,  split  them  into  posts,  hauled  them 
forty  miles  to  Valentine  and  traded  them  at  six  cents  apiece  for  flour 
and  bacon.  We  followed  the  trail  of  deer  and  elks  for  a  week  to 
bring  home  a  bit  of  fresh  venison.  Pitch  pine  logs  were  our  fuel. 
Water  was  our  first  necessity  and  our  greatest  difficulty.  From  the 
rich,  smooth  gramma  grass  table-lands  where  most  of  us  had  built 
our  cabins  and  staked  our  hopes  for  a  free  American  home,  we  could 
look  miles  away  down  the  pine  clad  canons  of  the  Niobrara.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  canons  ran  splendid,  gurgling  brooks  of  clear,  cold 
water.  Lazy  settlers  homesteaded  there  and  built  their  cabins  at  the 
waters’  edge,  where  there  was  no  plow  land.  The  high  table  home¬ 
steaders  hauled  their  water  in  barrels,  sometimes  a  distance  of  seven 
miles,  while  they  broke  out  their  first  fields  and  laid  the  foundations 
for  a  real  farm  home. 

The  first  experiments  at  digging  wells  on  the  high  table  were 
failures.  Some  dry  holes  were  sunk  two  hundred  feet  and  abandoned. 
It  was  then  that  Dutch  Joe  appeared  on  the  horizon.  His  real  name 
was  Joseph  Grewe.  He  was  born  in  Westphalia,  Germany,  in  1854, 
served  two  years  in  the  German  army  at  Cologne  and  came  to  Ne¬ 
braska  in  1879.  He  was  married  in  Cuming  county  in  1881  and 
homesteaded  in  Cherry  county  in  June,  1884.  He  was  a  sturdy  fellow 
of  medium  height,  with  a  pleasant  smile,  firmly  set,  determined  lips, 
and  extraordinary  muscular  development.  He  undertook  to  prove 
that  water  could  be  obtained  upon  the  high  tables  and  dug  his  first 
wells  down  through  the  hard,  dry  Niobrara  chalk  rock  over  two  hun¬ 
dred  feet  to  the  abundant  underflow  of  pure,  cold  water  beneath. 


By  Frank  A.  Harrison 

Students  of  the  early  history  of  Nebraska  must  often  have  no¬ 
ticed  that  among  the  younger,  people  and  especially  among  high  school 
pupils,  the  subject  is  regarded  with  indifference.  They  are  much  more 
familiar  with  the  story  of  the  Greek  who  ran  twenty-four  miles  to 
carry  the  news  of  a  victory  than  they  are  with  that  of  the  early  set¬ 
tlers  who  raced  to  the  west  to  save  Nebraska  and  Kansas  to  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

I  had  a  theory  that  interest  in  early  Nebraska  history  might  be 
awakened  by  (inducing  school  children  to  play  some  of  the  more  dra¬ 
matic  incidents,  along  the  lines  of  the  first  history  play  given  by  uni¬ 
versity  students  on  the  campus.  Last  year  I  put  the  theory  to  a 
test  with  gratifying  results. 

The  first  experiment  was  in  Garfield  county.  Though  the  settle¬ 
ment  there  dates  back  only  to  1871,  it  was  full  of  action.  The  first 
men  in  the  valley  had  to  defend  their  homes  against  hostile  Indians. 
There  were  two  or  three  skirmishes  near  where  Burwell  is  now  situ¬ 
ated.  The  valley  was  made  safe  to  settlement  only  by  establishing 
a  fort  with  a  company  of  regulars  between  Burwell  and  Ord.  Of  all 
this  the  younger  generation  of  Burwell  knew  little  and  cared  less. 
Their  attitude  was  just  typical. 

In  April,  1916,  I  visited  the  high  school  and  grades,  talked  to  them 
about  the  early  settlements  and  proposed  that  one  of  the  Indian  battles 
be  carefully  acted  out  on  the  actual  battle-ground.  They  received  the 
idea  with  enthusiasm,  and  committees  were  at  once  appointed  to 
visit  the  spot,  work  out  the  details,  and  provide  the  costumes  and 
other  “property." 

Two  weeks  later  when  I  came  back  through  Burwell  there  was 
intense  interest,  if  not  excitement,  over  the  Indian  battle.  This  had 
spread  all  over  the  country.  The  older  settlers  had  gathered  and 
discussed  the  event.  They  had  cudgelled  their  memories  for  facts. 
They  had  decided  who  were  the  oldest  in  the  valley,  which  log  cabins 
were  the  earliest,  and  had  raked  up  enough  romance  to  furnish  ma¬ 
terial  for  half  a  dozen  plays.  All  this  the  younger  generation  had  ab- 
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sorbed.  It  was  a  new  theme,  surpassing  in  importance  the  story  of 
Hannibal  crossing  the  Alps. 

The  necessary  twenty-five  Indians  had  not  only  found  costumes, 
but  about  forty  girls  had  decked  themselves  out  as  Indian  maidens 
and  demanded  a  part  in  the  play.  This  led  to  a  new  difficulty  which 
was  solved  by  establishing  an  Indian  village  near  the  Loup  river,  just 
north  of  town.  Wigwams  were  hastily  erected  and  all  phases  of  vil¬ 
lage  life  were  shown,  including  one  courting  scene  where  a  lone  buck 
had  slipped  back  from  the  war  party  to  talk  with  his  “Night  Bird.” 
The  climax  of  the  village  scene  came  when  a  courier  on  a  pony  dashed 
into  the  village  bringing  news  of  the  fight  with  the  whites. 

This  village  scene  was  photographed  by  a  motion  picture  camera, 
and  by  fully  a  dozen  kodaks.  About  seven  hundred  spectators 
watched  the  performance,  many  of  them  coming  from  an  adjoining 
county. 

The  next  day  the  battle  scene  was  enacted  seven  miles  up  the 
valley  from  Burwell.  So  keen  was  the  interest  that  many  young 
folks  walked  the  whole  distance  from  town  to  see  it.  Fully  five  hun¬ 
dred  people  were  on  the  ground,  some  coming  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles.  There  were  fourteen  automobile  loads  from  Ord,  which  is 
over  twenty  miles  away.  • 

The  play  was  put  on  in  a  very  creditable  manner  showing  the 
settler-soldiers  in  their  search  for  the  hostiles,  the  council  of  war, 
the  ambush  arranged  by  the  Indians,  the  surprise  attack,  and  the 
running  fight  in  which  footmen  and  horsemen  mingled.  Toward  eve¬ 
ning  the  spectators  were  back  at  Burwell  and  went  out  to  one  of  the 
early  log  cabins  where  the  arrival  of  settlers  fresh  from  the  battle¬ 
field  was  staged. 

This  little  spectacle,  with  the  newspaper  comment  it  caused, 
brought  about  a  general  discussion  of  the  early  history  of  the  Loup 
valley  .extending  into  several  counties,  which  in  turn  brought  to  light 
many  things  of  genuine  historic  value. 

A  few  weeks  later  a  similar  experiment  was  tried  in  a  small  way 
at  Bellevue.  At  the  oldest  log  cabin  of  the  town  the  small  children 
staged  a  frontier  scene.  The  first  settler  was  shown  at  the  door. 
His  wife  was  busy  with  her  housework.  Three  or  four  Indians  were 
lounging  about.  Then  followed  the  arrival  of  a  party  of  easterners 
from  the  river,  landing,  their  greeting  at  the  cabin,  their  curiosity 
about  the  savages,  and  finally  their  survey  of  the  rich  Nebraska  land 
under  the  guidance  of  the  pioneer.  This  little  play  stirred  again 
local  interest  in  the  romantic  early  history  of  old  Bellevue. 

A  year  later  I  tried  the  history-play  on  a  western  community. 
About  fifteen  miles  southeast  of  North  Platte  is  a  wonderful  locality 
called  Moran  Canyon  and  the  Jackmore  Flats.  In  scenic  beauty  it 
holds  a  high  place.  In  early  days  it  was  the  haunt  of  Indians,  the 
hiding  ground  of  outlaws,  the  camping  place  of  emigrants,  and  at 
one  time  Buffalo  Bill  made  his  headquarters  there. 

With  a  camping  party  I  spent  several  days  in  the  canyon.  It  is 
one  of  the  greatest  freaks  of  nature  in  the  state — a  series  of  gashes 
cutting  deep  into  the  hills;  just  the  shape  of  a  giant  hand  with  the 
fingers  distended.  The  walls  of  the  canyons  rise  a  hundred  feet  or 
more,  and  fringes  of  cedars  add  to  their  beauty.  The  bottoms  are  lit¬ 
tle  grassy  valleys. 

The  school  people  of  North  Platte  and  the  farmers  in  the  Jack- 
more  neighborhood  were  invited  to  come  and  take  part  in  the  play, 
which  was  arranged  to  show  the  progress  of  civilization  from  the 
primitive  solitude  down  through  a  series  of  scenes  or  tableaus — the 
Indian  wigwam,  the  arrival  of  the  first  plainsman,  the  coming  of  the 
soldiers,  in  regular  order,  the  wagon  trains,  the  government  surveyors, 
the  first  farmers  and  stock  raisers,  the  modern  farmers  and  fine  stock 
men,  and  finally  the  procession  of  automobiles  loaded  with  pleasure 
seekers. 

The  result  was  beyond  all  expectation.  Many  attended  who  had 
never  seen  the  canyons  before.  Farmers  turned  out  with  their  fami¬ 
lies.  They  assisted  in  every  way  in  arranging  the  details,  providing 
the  covered  wagons  and  the  live  stock.  It  was  a  day  that  will  long 
be  talked  about  in  that  part  of  Lincoln  county,  and  with  that  talk 
comes  the  raking  up  of  all  the  early  history  of  that  section  of  the 
Oregon  Trail. 

These  experiments  were  conducted  without  expense  to  anyone, 
and  could  be  followed  up  in  many  parts  of  the  state.  The  stories  of 
the  early  settlements  are  full  of  romance,  and  a  history  play  can  be 
arranged  in  any  community  with  the  enthusiastic  co-operation  of 
young  and  old.  It  is  a  field  in  which  the  State  Historical  Society  and 
the  public  schools  can  work  together  with  great  profit  to  both. 
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Continued  from  Pafce  Threee 

Omaha  Indians;  Anecdotes  of  White  Cow;  fifty-six  pages  of  biography; 
Death  of  Governor  Francis  Burt;  Annual  Address  of  President  Robt. 
W.  Furnas,  1880;  the  Philosophy  of  Emigration;  Admission  of  Ne¬ 


braska  into  the  Union;  Gold  at  Pikes  Peak — Rush  for;  The  Discovery 
of  Nebraska;  The  Place  of  History  in  Modern  Education;  The  Organic 
Act  of  the  Society;  constitution,  by-laws  and  roster  of  the  Society. 

Vol.  II,  1887.  8  vo.  clo.,  383  pp.,  $1.25;  paper  in  4  pts.,  $0.75.  Edi¬ 
tor,  George  E.  Howard. 

The  Relation  of  History  to  the  Study  and  Practice  of  Law; 
Sketches  from  Territorial  History — in  the  Beginning,  Wildcat  Banks, 
Sectional  Politics,  Politics  Proper,  Pioneer  Journalism;  The  Capital 
Question  in  Nebraska;  How  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Line  was  Estab¬ 
lished;  Slavery  in  Nebraska;  John  Brown  in  Richardson  County;  A 
Visit  to  Nebraska  in  1662;  Forty  Years  Among  the  Indians  and  on  the 
Eastern  Borders  of  Nebraska;  Notes  on  the  Early  Military  History  of 
Nebraska;  History  of  the  Powder  River  Expedition  of  1865;  histories  of 
Cass,  Dodge,  Washington  and  Sarpy  counties;  Sketch  of  the  First 
Congregational  church  in  Fremont,  Nebraska;  Early  Fremont;  His¬ 
torical  and  Political  Science  Association  of  the  University  of  Nebras¬ 
ka;  The  Discovery  of  Gold  in  Colorado;  On  the  Establishment  of  an 
Arboreal  Bureau;  Twenty-seven  pages  of  biographies;  Annual  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Society,  1885,  1886. 

Vol.  Ill,  1892.  8  vo.  clo.,  342  pp.,  very  rare,  $3.00.  Editor,  Howard 
W.  Caldwell. 

American  State  Legislatures ;  Political  Science  in  American  State 
Universities;  History  and  Art;  Salem  Witchcraft;  History  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Omaha;  The  Christening  of  the  Platte;  Development  of  the 
Free  Soil  Idea  in  the  United  States;.  The  Beginning  of  the  City  of 
Lincoln  and  of  Lancaster  County;  Early  Times  and  Pioneers;  The 
Fort  Pierre  Expedition;  The  Military  Camp  on  the  Big  Sioux  River 
in  1855;  Reminiscences  of  a  Teacher  Among  the  Nebraska  Indians, 
1843-85;  The  Sioux  Indian  War  of  1890-91;  Early  Settlers  en  route; 
An  Introduction  to  the  History’  of  Higher  Education  in  Nebraska  and 
a  brief  Account  of  the  University  of  Nebraska;  Associational  Sermon; 
Congregational  College  History  in  Nebraska;  Thirty-three  Years  Ago; 
The  Pawnee  Indian  War,  1859;  Early  Days  in  Nebraska;  Reminis- 
censes  of  Early  Days  in  Nebraska;  Miscellaneous  correspondence; 
official  proceedings  of  the  Society. 

Vol.  IV,  1892.  8  vo.  clo.,  336  pp.,  $3.00.  Editor,  Howard  W  .Cald¬ 
well. 

From  Nebraska  City  to  Salt  Creek  in  1855;  Old  Fort  Atkinson;  The 
Indian  Troubles  and  the  Battle  of  Wounded  Knee;  Biographies;  Remi¬ 
niscences  of  Early  Days  in  Nebraska;  history  of  the  Fontenelle  fami¬ 
ly  of  St.  Louis;  Old  Fort  Calhoun;  Arbor  Day;  What  Causes  Indian 
Mounds;  The  First  Postmaster  of  Omaha;  Supreme  Judges  of  Ne¬ 
braska;  Omaha  Public  Library;  Judge  Lynch’s  Court  in  Nebraska; 
Stormy  Times  in  Nebraska;  County  Names;  Lieut.  Samuel  A.  Cherry; 
Origin  of  the  name  Omaha;  Omaha’s  Early  Days;  Early  Days  in  Ne¬ 
braska;  Personal  Sketch  of  Rev.  Moses  Merrill;  Extracts  from  the 
diary  of  Rev.  Moses  Merrill,  Missionary  to  the  Otoe  Indians,  from 
1832-1840;  Some  Incidents  in  Our  Early  School  Days  in  Illinois;  Pa¬ 
pers  Read  on  the  Laying  of  the  Corner  Stone  of  the  Lancaster  County 
Courthouse;  Hardy  Pioneers  of  Dixon  County;  Nebraska’s  First  News¬ 
paper;  Biographies,  pp.  215-271;  History  of  Butler  County;  Tribute  to 
the  Mothers  and  Wives  of  the  Pioneers;  Annual  meeting  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  1891;  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  Society. 

Vol.  V,  1893.  8  vo.  clo.,  295  pp.,  very  rare,  $5.00.  Editor  Howard 
W.  Caldwell. 

Records  and  Their  Conservation;  The  Lincoln  Public  Library; 
The  Arikara  Conquest  of  1823;  Some  Frenchmen  of  Early  Days  on  the 
Missouri  River;  Reminiscenses  of  Early  Days  in  Nebraska;  Admis¬ 
sion  of  Nebraska  as  a  State;  Nebraska  Silver  Anniversary;  Early 
Life  in  Nebraska;  The  Political  and  Constitutional  Development  of 
Nebraska;  A  Brief  History  of  the  Settlement  of  Kearney  County  and 
Southwestern  Nebraska;  Annual  meeting  1892;  treasurer’s  report 
1893;  List  of  Members. 

Proceedings  and  Collections  of  the  Nebraska  State  .Historical 
Society. 

Second  series,  vol.  I,  1894-95.  8  vo.  clo.,  264  pp.,  $1.25.  Editor, 

Howard  W.  Caldwell. 

Part  of  the  Making  of  a  State;  The  Life  of  Governor  Burt;  Remi¬ 
niscences  of  Early  Days;  Freighting  in  1866;  Early  Nebraska  Cur¬ 
rency  and  Per  Capita  Circulation;  Municipal  Government  in  Nebras¬ 
ka;  The  Soldiers  Free  Homestead  Colony;  The  effect  of  Early  Legis¬ 
lation  Upon  the  Courts  of  Nebraska;  notes  on  the  Society;  Wanigi 
Olowan  Kin;  Reminiscences  of  the  Third  Judicial  District;  Freighting 
Across  the  Plains  in  1856;  Necrology  and  notes  on  the  Society;  Some 
Financial  Fallacies  among  the  Pioneers  of  Nebraska;  Proceedings  of 
the  Society,  1893-1895;  list  of  members;  constitution  and  by-laws;  ap¬ 
propriations,  1883-1895;  list  of  donations. 

Second  series,  vol.  II,  1898.  8  vo.  clo.,  307  pp.,  $1.25.  Editor 

Howard  W.  Caldwell. 

The  Poncas;  A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Captain  P.  S.  Real; 
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Bellevue,  Its  Past  and  Present;  Edward  Morin;  Travelers  in  Nebraska 
in  1866;  The  Cost  of  Local  Government — Then  and  Now;  Under¬ 
ground  Railroad  in  Nebraska;  Biographical  Sketch  of  Major  W.  W. 
Dennison;  President’s  Communication;  The  First  Territorial  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  Nebraska,  sundry  reminiscences,  pp.  88-161;  Nebraska  Women 
in  1855;  The  True  Story  of  the  Death  of  Sitting  Bull;  annual  meet¬ 
ings,  1896,  1897;  Papers  and  Proceedings  of  the  Nebraska  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

Second  series,  vol.  Ill,  1898 — The  Provisional  Government  of  Ne¬ 
braska  Territory'  and  The  Journals  of  William  Walker  Provisional 
Governor  of  Nebraska  Territory,  8  vo.  clo.,  423  pp„  $3.00.  Editor, 
William  E.  Connelley. 

The  Wyandots;  The  Walker,  Family;  The  Provisional  Government 
of  Nebraska  Territory;  Documents  Relating  to  the  Provisional  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Nebraska  Territory;  A  Brief  Sketch  of  Abelard  Guthrie; 
The  Journals  of  William  Walker,  First  Book;  The  Journals  of  William 
Walker,  Second  Book. 

Second  series,  vol.  IV:  Forty  Years  of  Nebraska  at  Home  and  in 
Congress.  8  vo.  clo.,  570  pp.,  $2.00.  By  Ex  U.  S.  Senator  Thomas  W. 
Tipton.  Editor,  Howard  W.  Caldwell. 

The  Territorial  Governors;  The  Territorial  Delegates;  The  State 
Governors;  State  Senators;  Representatives. 

Second  series,  vol.  V,  1902.  8  vo.  clo.,  381  pp„  $1.50.  Editor, 

Howard  W.  Caldwell. 

Territorial  Journalism;  Newspapers  and  Newspaper  Men  of  the 
Territorial  Period;  Pioneer  Journalism;  Communication  of  Hadley  D. 
Johnson;  Joseph  L.  Sharp;  A.  J.  Hanscom;  Reminiscences  of  Terri¬ 
torial  Days;  My  First  Trip  to  Omaha;  Judge  Elmer  S.  Dundy;;  The 
Nebraska  Constitution;  History  of  the  Incarceration  of  the  Lincoln 
City  Council;  A  Nebraska  Episode  of  the  Wyoming  Cattle  War;  Recol¬ 
lections  of  Omaha;  Death  of  Logan  Fontenelle;  Reminiscences  of  the 
Crusade  in  Nebraska;  Along  the  Overland  Trail  in  Nebraska  in  1852; 
Thomas  Weston  Tipton;  Algernon  Sidney  Paddock;  The  Farmers  Al¬ 
liance  in  Nebraska;  Reminiscences;  History  of  the  First  State  Capi¬ 
tol;  Early  History  of  Jefferson  County  Overland  Route;  The  Indian 
Massacre  of  1866;  Bull  Whacking  Days;  The  Pawnee  War  of  1859; 
Early  Days  in  the  Indian  Country;  Freighting  to  Denver;  Freighting 
and  Staging  in  Early  Days;  Freighting  in  the  ’60’s;  The  Plains  Wai; 
in  1865;  Overland  Freighting  from  Nebraska  City;  From  Meridian  to 
Fort  Kearney;  Freighting  Reminiscences;  Mary  Elizabeth  Furnas, 
Freighting — Denver  and'  Black  Hills;  Early  Freighting  and  Claims 
Club  Days  in- Nebraska;  The  Building  of  the  First  Capitol  and  Insane 
Hospital  at  Lincoln — Removal  of  Archives;  Underground  Railroad  in 
Nebraska;  Minutes  Annual  Meetings,  1898-1900;  Minutes  Executive 
Board  Meetings;  List  of  Members. 

Nebraska  Constitutional  Conventions.  Volume  XI  of  publications, 
three  volumes,  VI,  VII,  VII,  second  series;  volumes  VI  and  VII,  Of¬ 
ficial  Report  of  the  Debates  and  Proceedings  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1871,  Editor,  Addison  E.  Sheldon;  ; volume  VII,  report 
of  the  debates  of  the  convention  of  1871  concluded;  The  Journals  of 
the  Convention  of  1875;  A  History  of  the  Attempt  to  Form  a  State 
Organization  in  1860,  of  the  Abortive  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1864,  of  the  Formation  and  Adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1866, 
and  of  the  Origin  of  the  Conventions  of  1871  andi  1875.  Editor, 
Albert  Watkins.  Volume  VI,  1906,  552  pp.;  VII,  1907,  628;  VIII,  1913, 
676;  8vo.  clo.,  per,  volume,  $1.50. 

(Second  series,  vol.  IX,  designed  to  be  volume  IV  of  the  Consti¬ 
tutional  Conventions,  was  combined  with  volume  VIII.) 

Second  series,  vol.  X,  1907.  8  vo.  clo.,  422  pp.,  $1.50.  Editor, 

C.  S.  Paine. 

The  Mormon  Settlements  in  the  Missouri  Valley;  The  Great  Rail¬ 
road  Migration  into  Northern  Nebraska;  Nebraska  Politics  and  Ne¬ 
braska  Railroads;  Territorial  Pioneer  Days;  Campaigning  Against 
Crazy  Horse;  Personal  Recollections  of  Early  Days  in  Decatur,  Ne¬ 
braska;  History  of  the  Lincoln  Salt  Basin;  Early  Days  at  the  Salt 
Basin;  Judicial  Grafts;  My  Very  First  Visit  to  the  Pawnee  Village  in 
1855;  Early  Days  on  the  Little  Blue;  Early  Annals  of  Nebraska  City; 
Biographies;  Railroad  Taxation  in  Nebraska;  The  Work  of  the  Union 
Pacific  in  Nebraska;  Early  Dreams  of  Coal  in  Nebraska;  Unveiling 
of  the  Thayer  Monument,  Wyuka  Cemetery;  Proceedings  of  the  Ne¬ 
braska  State  Historical  Society— annual  meetings  of  1901  to  1908, 
inclusive;  Museum  catalogue;  Newspapers  received  by  the  Society, 
January  1,  1908;  legislative  acts  affecting  the  Society;  constitution 
and  by-laws;  publications  of  the  Society. 

Collections  of  the  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society. 

Vol.  XVI,  1911,  8  vo.  clo.,  29*6  pp.,  $2.00.  Editor,  Albert  Watkins. 

Dedication  of  the  Astorian  Monument  at  Bellevue;  Early 
Days  in  and  About  Bellevue;  Kansas-Nebraska  Boundary  Line; 
Nebraska  and  Minnesota  Territorial  Boundary;  Territorial  Evolu¬ 
tion  of  Nebraska;  Reminiscences  of  the  Indian  Fight  at  Ash 
Hollow,  1855;  The  Battle  Ground  of  Ash  Hollow;  The  Last  Battle 
of  the  Pawnee  with  the  Sioux;  The  Indian  Ghost  Dance;  Some 
Side  Lights  on  the  Character  of  Sitting  Bull;  The  Early  Settle¬ 
ments  of  the  Platte  Valley;  The  First  Catholic  Bishop  in  Nebras¬ 
ka;  Birth  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska;  English  Settlement  in  Palmyra; 
History  of  Fort  Kearney;  Missionary  Life  Among  the  Pawnee. 

Vol.  XVII,  1913,  8vo.  clo.,  382  pp.,  $2.00.  Editor,  Albert  Watkins. 

The  Work  of  the  Historical  Society;  Historical  Sketch  of 
Southwestern  Nebraska;  Nebraska,  Mother  of  States;  Nebraska 
Territorial  Acquisition;  Addresses  by  James  Mooney — Life 
Among  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  Plains— The  Indian  Woman- 
Systematic  Nebraska  Ethnologic  Investigation;  A  Tragedy  of  the 
Oregon  Trail;  The  Oregon  Recruit  Expedition;  Influence  of  Over¬ 
land  Travel  on  the  Early  Settlement  of  Nebraska;  Incidents  of 
the  Early  Settlement  of  Nuckolls  County;  First  Steamboat  Trial 
Trip  up  the  Missouri;  Origin  of  Olatha,  Nebraska;  The  Semi- 
Precious  Stones  of  Webster,  Nuckolls  and  Franklin  Counties,  Ne¬ 


braska;  Historical  Sketch  of  Cheyenne  County,  Nebraska;  Organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Counties  of  Kearney,  Franklin,  Harlan  and  Phelps; 
Annual  Address  of  John  Lee  Webster,  President,  1913;  Adven¬ 
tures  of  the  Plains,  1865-67;  An  Indian  Raid  of  1867;  How  Shall 
the  Indian  Be  treated  Historically;  Importance  of  the  Study  of 
Local  History;  History;  The  Pathfinders,  the  Historic  Background 
of  Western  Civilization;  An  Interesting  Historical  Document; 
Memorabilia— Gen.  G.  M.  Dodge;  A  Study  in  the  Ethnobotany  of 
the  Omaha  Indians;  Some  Native  Nebraska  Plants  With  Their 
Uses  by  the  Dakota. 

Publications  of  the  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society. 

Vol.  XVni,  1917,  8  vo.  clo.,  448  pp.,  $2.00.  Editor,  Albert  Watkins. 

In  Memoriam — Clarence  Sumner  Paine;  Proceedings  of  the 
Society,  1908-1916;  Biography — James  B.  Kitchen,  Jefferson  H. 
Broady,  Lorenzo  Crounse;  Historical  Papers;  Acknowledging  God 
in  Constitutions,  Nebraska  Reminiscences,  The  Rural  Carrier,  of 
1849,  Eastern  Nebraska  as  an  Archeological  Field,  Trailing  Texas 
Long-horn  Cattle  Through  Nebraska;  Special  Historical  Papers — 
Neapolis,  Near-Capital,  Controversy  in  the  Senate  Over  the  Admis¬ 
sion  of  Nebraska,  How  Nebraska  Was  Brought  Into  the  Union. 

Pamphlets. 

Outline  of  Nebraska  History,  1910,  8  vo  paper,  45  pp.  Editor 
Albert  Watkins. 

This  publication  of  the  Society  comprises  a  comprehensive  bibli¬ 
ography  of  Nebraska  history  and  a  “Summary  of  Nebraska  History” 
condensed  within  22  pages.  Its  price  is  fifty  cents,  but  it  may  be 
procured  free  of  charge  by  the  Society’s  sustaining  members  and 
public  libraries  of  the  state. 

NEBRASKA  LEGISLATIVE  REFERENCE  BUREAU  BULLETINS 

No.  1.  Origin  and  Purpose  of  Nebraska  Legislative  Reference  Bureau. 

Addison  E.  Sheldon.  July  20,  1912.  6  pp. 

No.  2.  Preliminary  Report  Nebraska  Employers’  Liability  and  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Commission.  Dec.  20,  1912.  48  pp.  10c 
No.  3.  Legislative  Procedure  in  the  Forty-eight  States.  Addison  E. 

Sheldon  and  Myrtle  Keegan.  Jan.  1,  1914.  28  pp.  (out 

of  print.) 

No.  4.  Reform  in  Legislative  Procedure  and  Budget  in  Nebraska. 

(Report  of  joint  legislative  committee  to  Nebraska  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  1915.)  May  15,  1914.  47  pp.  (Out  of  print.) 

No.  5.  Nebraska  Municipalities.  Addison  E.  Sheldon  and  William  E. 

Hannan.  June  1,  1914.  74  pp.  15c. 

No.  6.  Bank  Deposit  Guaranty  in  Nebraska.  Z.  Clark  Dickinson. 

Nov.  1,  1914.  38  pp.  26  portraits.  15c. 

No.  7.  The  Direct  Primary  in  Nebraska.  Niels  Henriksen  Debel. 

Nov.  1,  1914.  112  pp.  25  portraits.  3  diagrams.  20c. 

No.  8.  Local  and  Nebraska  History  in  Nebraska  Public  Schools.  C. 

N.  Anderson.  Oct.  1,  1915.  15  pp.  2  portraits.  10c. 

No.  9.  State  Supported  Library  Activities  in  the  United  States. 

Edna  D.  Bullock.  Oct.  30,  1915.  58  pp.  4  illustrations.  15c. 
No.  10.  The  Torrens  Land  Transfer  Act  of  Nebraska.  Thorne  A. 

Browne.  June  10,  1916.  60  pp.  6  illustrations.  15c. 

No.  11.  Legislative  Procedure.  Myrtle  Keegan  Mason  (Revision  of 
bulletin  No.  3.  In  manuscript.  Will  be  published  about 
June  1,  1918.) 

Report  on  the  Archives  of  the  State  of  Nebraska.  Addison  E.  Sheldon, 
1912.  Reprinted  from  the  annual  report  of  the  American  Historical 
Association  for  1910,  pages  365-420.  15c. 

The  Legislative  Reference  Bureau  as  a  Factor  in  State  Development. 
Address  by  Addison  E.  Sheldon  before  National  Association  of 
Conservation  Commissioners  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Nov.  17,  1913. 
7  pp.  (Out  of  print.) 

Subject  Index  of  Senate  and  House  Bills,  34th  session  Nebraska  legis¬ 
lature,  1915.  Edna  D.  Bullock.  March  1,  1915.  126  pp.  15c. 
Subject  Index  of  Senate  and  House  Bills,  35th  session  Nebraska  legis¬ 
lature,  1917.  Edna  D.  Bullock.  March  1,  1917.  120  pp.  15c. 
Standardization  and  Revision  of  Bills  for  the  Nebraska  Legislature, 
with  statistical  table  showing  progress  in  other  states  toward 
standard  bill  forms  and  revision.  Dec.  28,  1915.  11  pp.  (Mimeo¬ 
graphed.)  10c. 

BOOKS. 

Semicentennial  History  of  Nebraska.  Addison  E.  Sheldon.  1904,  376 
pp.;  illustrations,  194;  portraits,  934.  (Out  of  print.) 

Poems  and  Sketches  of  Nebraska.  Addison  E.  Sheldon.  1906.  200  pp. 
64  illustrations.  $1.00. 

History  and  Stories  of  Nebraska.  Addison  E.  Sheldon,  1913.  306  pp. 

150  illustrations  and  maps.  $1.00. 

Nebraska  Blue  Book  and  Historical  Register.  1915.  Addison  E.  Shel¬ 
don  and  Reference  Bureau  staff.  Jan.  1,  1915.  981  pp.  Illus¬ 

trated:  Legislative  portraits,  135;  diagrams,  maps,  etc.  (Out 
of  print.) 

Records  of  Fort  Atkinson.  The  first  fort  and  first  settlement  in  the 
Nebraska  region.  From  the  manuscript  record  of  the  Sixth  Infan¬ 
try  and  Rifle  regiment,  U.  S.  A.,  for  the  years  1817-1833,  with  112 
illustrations.  6  volumes  quarto.  Addison  E.  Sheldon,  editor. 
May  1,  1916.  (Typewritten.) 

NEBRASKA  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES  BULLETINS. 

Vol.  VIII.  No.  4.  Museums  and  the  People.  Erwin  H.  Barbour.  12 
pp.  5  illustrations.  10c. 

Vol.  IX.  No.  1.  The  Nebraska  Aborigines  as  they  Appeared  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  Michael  A.  Shine.  23  pp.  12  illustrations.  15c. 
No.  3.  Folk-Song  of  Nebraska  and  the  Central  West.  Louise 
Pound.  89  pp.  4  illustrations.  20c. 
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THE  SOURCES  OF  NEBRASKA  PEOPLE 


No  part  of  Nebraska  history  is  more  vital  than  that  which  tells 
the  origins  of  her  people.  The  great  nations  of  the  world  have  been 
composite  unions  of  many  strains  of  blood,  temper  and  talent.  Ne¬ 
braska  is  such  a  commonwealth.  All  the  great  nations  have  given 
her  their  sons  and  daughters.  The  perfect  union  of  all  these  elements 
is  still  in  process.  But  no  student  of  history  can  doubt  that  upon  these 
high  and  fertile  plains,  in  the  dry  air  of  cloudless  days,  the  elements 
of  a  future  splendid  race  of  men  and  women  are  being  braided  to¬ 
gether. 

The  diagram  below  was  prepared  by  Myrtle  Keegan  Mason,  of  the 
Nebraska  Legislative  Reference  Bureau.  It  is  a  picture  of  Nebraska’s 
present  population  elements  derived  from  the  figures  of  the 
U.  S.  Census  of  1910.  It  is  drawn  exactly  to  scale  and  shows  at 
a  glance  the  relative  strength  of  each  element  in  oui;  population. 
Very  important  is  the  column  showing  the  persons  with  one  parent 
of  foreign  birth — for  these  are  the  children  of  marriages  between  the 
newcomers  to  America  and  the  native  born.  Into  the  solid  block  of 
native  born  of  native  parents  will  be  merged  the  great  mass  of  our 
people  in  the  next  fifty  years.  The  lively  imagination  of  the  Irish, 
the  sturdy  strength  of  the  English,  the  canny  shrewdness  of  the 
Scotch,  the  mystic  ardor  of  the  Welsh,  the  tireless  industry  of  the 
German,  the  fervid  energy  of  the  Slav,  the  open-minded  eagerness  of 


the  Scandinavian,  with  seasoning  of  French  wit,  Greek  and  Italian 
artistic  mobility  and  even  a  dash  of  the  North  American  Indian’s 
stoic  serenity.  This  is  the  Nebraska  people  of  the  future. 

Summary  of  native  and  foreign  stocks  in  Nebraska  population: 

Native  white,  native  parents,  in  Nebraska,  642,075,  53.8  per  cent  of 
total  population. 

Foreign  born,  native  born  of  foreign  parents  and  native  born  of 
mixed  parentage,  539,015,  45.2  per  cent  of  population. 

Indian,  Asiatic,  African,  11,124,  1.0  per  cent  of  population. 


Foreign  stock  In  Nebraska  (Includes  foreign 
born,  native  born  of  foreign  parents,  native 
born  of  mixed  marriage) 

Total 

Percentage 
of  Foreitn 
Population 

Percentage 
ol  Total 
Population 

201,713 

37.5 

16.9 

Great  Britain  and  Canada,  (except  French 

101,596 

18.9 

8.5 

Scandinavia  . . . . . — 

Austria  and  Hungary  (chiefly  Bohemians) . . 

Russia  (chiefly  Germans,  coming  from  Ger- 

98,740 

64,952 

24,880 

18.3 

12.1 

4.6 

8.2 

5.4 

2.1 

Switzerland  (speaking  French,  German  and 

6,367 

1.2 

.5 

5,178 

.9 

.4 

4.840 

.9 

.4 

Greece  . 

3,514 

.7 

.3 
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SERGEANT  ANDERSON,  OF  FUNSTON 

‘Sergeant  Clyde  Anderson,  of  the  headquarters  company  of  the  355tn 
infantry,  at  Camp  Funston,  has  rendered  a  gracious  and  important 
service  to  Nebraska  soldiers  and  to  the  State  Historical  Society  by 
naming  about  fifty  group  photographs  of  soldiers  taken  either  in  Ne¬ 
braska  or  at  camp.  Many  of  these  groups  are  most  interesting  pic¬ 
tures  of  Nebraska’s  part  in  the  world  war.  They  will  be  mounted 
with  other  war  photographic  collections  and  will  be  eagerly  studied 
in  future  years. 


FRANK  ROSEWATER’S  “GOLDEN  AGE” 

In  the  first  half  century  of  Nebraska  history  the  name  of  Edward 
Rosewater  will  always  have  a  prominent  place.  From  his  brother, 
Frank,  of  New  York  City,  the  Historical  Society  has  received  a  gift 
of  his  new  book,  The  Coming  Golden  Age,  with  the  inscription  upon 
the  fly  leaf,  “A  Tribute  to  the  faith  which  converted  the  Great  Ameri¬ 
can  Desert  into  a  garden  land.”  The  book  is  the  work  of  an  idealist 
having  for  its  chief  thesis  an  ingenious  device  for  the  peaceful  over¬ 
throw  of  capitalism  by  the  use  of  what  the  author  calls  "Sell  money.” 


HISTORY  AND  PATRIOTISM  — 

It  is  well  recognized  now  that  the  most  adequate  method  of  teach¬ 
ing  patriotism  to  the  youth  is  through  the  study  of  the  history  of  their 
own  country.  American  history  is  filled  with  the  material  to  inspire  a 
patriotism  of  the  highest  type.  There  are  so  many  splendid  examples 
of  faith,  fearlessness  and  sacrifice  in  the  story  of  our  country  that 
when  these  are  properly  presented  to  children  they  cannot  fail  to  re¬ 
spond.  The  war  is  proving  that  we  need  a  more  thorough  and  rapid 
Americanization  of  our  various  elements  to  be  ready  for  a  great  crisis. 
Of  the  many  legitimate  methods  for  achieving  this  result  none  will  be 
found  more  effective  than  the  true  teaching  of  American  history  in 
our  common  schools.  This  should  be  taught  the  child  in  the  English 
language.  Jt  should  not  exalt  war  as  the  sole  form  of  patriotism. 


STUDY  OF  NEBRASKA  HISTORY  IN  NEBRASKA  SCHOOLS— 

It  is  an  important  suggestion  which  comes  from  Mr.  N.  P.  Dodge, 
Jr.,  regarding  the  pioneer  stories  and  inspiring  incidents  of  this  com¬ 
monwealth  and  their  use  in  the  schools.  Five  years  ago  the  editor  pub¬ 
lished  the  first  volume  designed  to  meet  this  need  in  Nebraska  schools 
in  his  book,  “History  and  Stories  of  Nebraska.”  Each  year  since  then 
has  seen  a  wider  use  of  Nebraska  history  study  in  our  schools.  The 
suggestion  that  each  county  ought  to  make  use  of  the  best  historical 
material  connected  with  the  history  of  that  county  is  a  good  one. 
Where  a  well  written  county  history  exists, — such  as  the  one  of  Ante¬ 
lope  county  by  A.  J.  Leach,  of  Buffalo  county  by  S.  C.  Bassett,  or 
Dakota  county  by  M.  M.  Warner, — a  copy  of  it  should  be  in  every 
school  district  library.  Some  of  the  county  histories  published  have 
been  chieflly  planned  to  get  money  for  biographical  and  business 
"write-ups.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  each  county  in  Nebraska  may  soon 
achieve  the  honor  of  a  patriotic  county  history  written  by  a  competent 
person,  long  resident  of  the  county,  with  the  purpose  of  preserving 
the  record  of  the  early  years  in  a  truthful  and  inspiring  form. 


WHO  STARTED  THE  WAR? 

Winning  the  war  is  the  immediate  question.  To  that  all  the  gifts, 
and  virtues  and  resources  of  the  American  nation  are  dedicated  hence¬ 
forward  until  the  end.  But  neither  the  nation  nor  the  people  can 
have  justly  in  mind  why  we  are  in  the  war  and  what  must  be  done 
when  it  ends  unless  there  is  a  full  understanding  of  its  origin.  Two 
years  ago  the  editor  read  carefully  through  all  the  documents  published 
by  the  different  European  countries  giving  their  version  of  how  the 
war  started.  He  reached  a  very  clear  opinion  on  the  case  at  that 
time.  Within  the  last  six  months  he  has  again  gone  over  all  the  old 
and  new  evidence  offered.  The  opinion  is  clearer  and  stronger. 
There  is  need  of  a  brief  pamphlet  in  popular  language  to  summarize 
this  evidence  and  the  conclusion  which  it  irresistibly  indicates,  viz: 
that  it  was  planned  and  pushed  upon  the  world  by  the  Imperial  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  Berlin.  In  book  form  there  is  the  volume,  “The  Evidence 
in  the  Case,”  by  Beck.  But  we  have  seen  no  brief,  effective  pamphlet. 


PRESENT  DAY  NEBRASKA  HISTORY— 

The  history  of  Nebraska  today  centers  about  the  World  War. 
Twenty  thousand  Nebraskans  are  already  in  uniform.  Before  the 
war  ends  there  may  be  a  hundred  thousand.  All  the  home  life  is 
concentrated:  upon  the  issue.  All  that  we  think  or  say  or  do  is  colored 
by  the  war  cloud.  The  history  of  Nebraska  at  the  present  time  is  the 
history  of  Nebraska’s  part  in  the  great  war.  The  people  of  twenty 
years  from  now  or  a  hundred  years  from  now  will  wish  to  know  the 
true  story  of  these  present  months  more  than  anything  else.  It  is  tuo 
purpose  of  the  State  Historical  Society  to  gather  from  every  source 
the  records  which  shall  tell  this  story.  Among  them  are  the  pictures 
of  Nebraska  soldiers  in  camp  and  at  the  front,  the  letters  written  home 
by  men  in  the  service,  the  newspapers  and  books  and  songs  written 
by  Nebraskans  during  these  stirring  times,  the  account  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  Nebraska  for  the  production  of  food,  the  raising  of  money,  the 
creation  of  popular  sentiment  to  sustain  the  government.  For  each 
of  these  kinds  of  historical  material  the  society  has  a  purpose  and  a 
plan.  To  house  them  all  in  a  noble  Historical  Memorial  Building,  for 
the  instruction  and  inspiration  of  Nebraska  through  all  future  time, 
is  part  of  that  plan. 


BURT  COUNTY  HISTORY— 

The  Burt  County  Herald  of  March  22,  1918,  has  a  beautiful  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  courthouse  just  completed,  also  a  description  of  a 
memorial  tablet  placed  on  the  courthouse  by  Niles  R.  Folsom,  the 
only  survivor  of  the  little  band  of  immigrants  who  came  from  Attica, 
New  York,  and  settled  in  Burt  county  in  the  fall  of  1854.  This  tab¬ 
let  records  that  the  new  courthouse  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old 
blockhouse  built  in  1S55.  An  attack  by  Indians  on  the  settlement 
at  Fontenelle,  in  the  summer  of  1855,  led  to  the  organization  of  a 
militia  company  at  Tekamah  soon  after,  of  which  Benjamin  R.  Folsom 
was  chosen  captain  and  his  son,  Niles  R.  Folsom,  orderly  sergeant. 
It  was  decided  to  erect  a  fort  or  blockhouse  of  logs,  forty  feet  square 
and  two  stories  high.  After  roll  call  and  drill  each  morning,  the  men 
were  detailed  for  work,  some  to  cut  logs  in  the  timber  east  of  Teka¬ 
mah,  others  to  transport  the  logs  to  the  site  where  they  were  hewn 
and  the  building  was  erected.  This  blockhouse  was  later  fitted  up 
as  a  hotel.  Judge  Eleazer  Wakeley  held  the  first  term  of  court  in 
Burt  county  just  sixty-one  years  ago,  in  a  hall  on  the  second  floor 
of  this  building. 


HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  FIELD  WORK 

For  many  years  the  Historical  Society  has  wished  to  make  a  tho;- 
ough  historical  survey  of  the  older  settled  parts  of  the  state.  From 
time  to  time  expeditions  have  been  made  by  members  of  the  oifice 
staff  to  the  more  important  historical  localities  and  valuable  results 
have  been  secured.  What  has  been  most  needed  is  a  systematic  sur¬ 
vey  which  would  secure  important  historical  material  from  the  homes 
and  the  memories  of  the  early  settlers;  the  collection  of  early  docu¬ 
ments,  weapons,  tools  and  implements  for  the  Historical  library  and 
museum;  the  photographing  and  filming  of  historical  sites  and  per¬ 
sons,  and  the  making  of  a  record  which  would  serve  as  a  guide  to 
all  the  important  historical  material  in  each  county. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Harrison  has  been  secured  to  begin  such  a  survey 
in  the  southeastern  section  of  the  state  during  the  present  summer. 
Frank  was  “raised”  there.  He  knows  the  names  of  all  the  dogs  on 
the  farms  of  Pawnee  and  Richardson  during  the  early  years.  He 
knows  the  boyhood  tricks  and  escapades  of  all  the  politicians  whose 
careers  began  in  that  section.  He  knows  whose  girl  they  courted  and 
whether  she  married  the  “other  fellow”  or  not.  He  knows  where  the 
log  sclioolhouses  and  crossroads  stores  used  to  stand.  He  knows  and 
loves  the  memories  of  those  early  years  when  we  were  all  poor  and 
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barefooted,  and  nzlghborly.  He  will  endeavor  to  visit  every  old  set¬ 
tler  and  evdry  keeper  of  historical  documents  and  historical  articles 
in  that  part  of  Nebraska.  He  is  fully  authorized  to  receive  applica- 
t.ons  for  membership  in  the  Historical  Society  and  to  transact  any 
other  historical  business  for  the  success  of  his  work. 


THE  FORT  KEARNY  FLAGSTAFF. 

The  historic  flagstaff  of  Fort  Kearny,  pictured  above,  is  in  the 
Historical  Society  museum  where  it  has  been  for  many  years.  Colonel 
W.  O.  Dungan,  of  Minden,  owner  of  the  farm  upon  which  the  site  of 
Fort  Kearny  is  situated,  writes  the  following  to  the  editor  regarding 
the  history  of  this  flagstaff: 

The  best  information  I  can  gather  from  Major  Talbot  and  Sergeant 
Holland  is,  the  flagstaff  was  shipped  down  the  Mississippi  River  and  up 
the  Missouri  to  Leavenworth  and  there  hauled  by  ox  team  to  the  fort 
in  the  forties,  right  after  the  Mexican  war.  They  thought  it  was  65 
or  70  feet  high.  The  flag  could  be  seen  for  a  distance  of  20  miles 
arcund.  It  was  in  the  ground  about  12  feet  and  must  have  broken  off 
just  above  the  water’s  edge,  and  what  you  have  there  is  a  lower  end. 
There  was  another  red  cedar  staff.  I  thought  that  was  the  origina’ 
flagstaff  until  we  raised  one  at  one  of  our  reunions,  and  we  found  the 
one  you  have.  I  sent  that  with  a  Section  of  the  pontoon  bridge  with 
our  Kearney  county  exhibits  to  the  state  fair  and  then  turned  it  over 
to  the  Historical  Society. 

NEBRASKA  AND  THE  MEXICAN  WAR 

When  the  Mexican  war  began,  in  1846,  there  was  no  Nebraska;  but 
the  vast  plain  extending  from  the  divide  between  the  streams  which 
flow  directly  into  the  Missouri  River  and  those  which  flow  into  the 
Platte,  on  the  north,  to  the  divide  between  the  Kansas  and  Arkansas 
rivers  on  the  south,  and  from  the  Missouri  River  on  the  east  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west,  was  called  "the  Nebraska  country’’ — be¬ 
cause  Nebraska  was  the  first  or  Indian  name  of  the  principal  river 
of  that  region.  It  is  now  called  the  Platte. 

At  this  time  the  Nebraska  country  was  yet  a  part  of  a  still  greater 
territory  which,  by  an  act  of  congress  passed  in  1834,  was  set  apart 
as  "Indian  country,”  from  which  white  settlers  were  interdicted.  Rut 
in  the  meantime  this  country  had  become  well  known  and  important 
to  white  people  on  account  of  the  extensive  travel  through  it  to  Ore¬ 
gon  and  California.  Emigration  to  Oregon  was  encouraged  by  the 
federal  government  on  account  of  the  rivalry  between  American  and 
British  interests  for  its  possession. 

So  as  early  as  1841  the  secretary  of  war  recommended  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  chain  of  military  posts  “from  the  Council  Bluffs  to  the 
month  of  the  Columbia,”  for  the  protection  of  the  emigrants.  By  1844 
the  emigration  to  Oregon  had  become  so  important  and  had  so  dis¬ 
tinctly  established  the  lower  and  permanent  trail,  via  the  Platte  River, 


that  the  secretary  of  war,  in  his  report  for  that  year,  not  only  recom¬ 
mended  an  appropriation  “for  erecting  military  posts  from  the  Missouri 
River  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,”  but  also  the  organization  of  the  Ne¬ 
braska  country  into  a  territory;  and  in  1845  President  Polk  recom¬ 
mended  the  establishing  of  posts  along  what  had  now  become  "the 
usual  route”  and  that  an  adequate  force  of  mounted  riflemen  be 
raised  to  garrison  them. 

Accordingly,  cn  May  19,  1846,  the  congress  made  the  appropria¬ 
tion;  and  on  March  31,  1847,  a  call  was  made  on  the  state  of  Missouri 
for  a  regiment  of  mounted  volunteers,  a  part  of  which  was  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  establish  the  posts  along  the  Oregon  Trail.  But  the  whole 
regiment  was  sent  to  Mexico.  A  battalion  of  similar  troops,  styled 
Missouri  Mounted  Volunteers,  was  then  organized,  and  after  a  sharp 
contest  Dr.  Ludlow  E.  Powell  was  elected  to  command  the  battalion 
by  the  men  of  the  organization.  The  command,  comprising  five  com¬ 
panies,  with  452  men  and  25  officers,  arrived  at  Fort  Leavenworth 
early  in  August,  1847.  On  September  5  it  started  for  Table  Creek, 
arriving  there  September  15.  It  was  too  late  in  the  season  to  proceed 
at  once  to  Grand  Island  where  the  new  fort  was  to  be  established; 
so  upwards  of  sixty  log  cabins  were  built  at  Table  Creek  in  which 
the  soldiers  were  housed  until  spring.  On  May  13,  1848,  most  of  the 
original  command — 375  men  and  18  officers — resumed  the  march  to 
Grand  Island,  where  it  arrived  June  1  and  proceeded  forthwith  to 
establish  New  Fort  Kearny. 

The  first  military  post  of  Nebraska  was  established  in  1819.  It 
was  situated  on  the  Council  Bluff  of  Lewis  and  Clark  and  was  called 
Fort  Atkinson.  (Fort  Leavenworth  was  substituted  for  it  in  1827.) 
Fort  Atkinson  was  established  for  the  double  purpose  of  protecting 
American  traders  from  hostile  Indians  and  the  encroachments  of 
British  traders.  By  1836  it  was*  thought  that  a  post  was  necessary 
farther  up  the  river  than  Leavenworth,  and  accordingly  the  congress 
passed  an  act  authorizing  its  construction.  In  1838  Colonel  Stephen 
W.  Kearny  decided  that  Table  Creek  was  the  proper  place  for  the  new 
fort,  but  the  specific  site  for  it  was  not  selected  until  May  23,  1846. 
The  blockhouse,  the  first  building,  was  erected  in  June.  At  that  time 
Colonel  Kearny  thought  that  Table  Creek  would  be  the  main  start¬ 
ing  point  on  the  Missouri  River  for  Oregon  emigration;  but  it  was 
soon  decided  that  the  location  was  too  far  north,  and  it  was  aban¬ 
doned  in  a  few  months  after  it  was  actually  occupied.  The  site  was 
chosen  for  wintering  Colonel  Powell’s  command  on  its  way  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  new  Fort  Kearny  because  the  blockhouse  and  two  or  three 
other  rather  unimportant  buildings  might  be  useful.  The  place  began 
to  be  called  Nebraska  City  in  1852. 

The  following  story,  which  I  copied  recently  from  the  Daily  Mis¬ 
souri  Rcpublica?i  (St.  Louis)  of  May  30,  1846,  is  very  interesting  in 
this  relation. 

"OLD  FORT  KEARNY.” 

Col.  Kearny,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  dragoons,  were  taken  on 
board  the  steamer  Amaranth,  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  on  her  last  trip 
up,  and  proceeded  to  Fort  Kearny,  on  Table  Creek,  a  new  fort  es¬ 
tablished  about  fifteen  miles  below  Council  Bluffs.  Above  Weston, 
on  her  way  up,  the  boat  struck  a  snag,  which  carried  away  the  guard 
under  the  cook  house,  and  the  whole  of  its  contents  were  lost  in  the 
river;  which  accident  caused  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience,  as  the 
cooking  for  the  whole  company  on  board  had  to  be  done  with  a  small 
stove  on  the  after  deck. 

Col.  Kearny  returned  on  the  Amaranth  to  Fort  Leavenworth, 
where  he  first  heard  of  the  orders  of  the  President  for  the  expedition 
to  New  Mexico.  The  dragoons  which  Col.  Kearny  took  up  with  him 
were  left  at  the  site  of  the  new  fort, 

General  Brooke,  commander  of  this  division,  went  up  to  the  site 
of  the  new  fort,  on  the  Amaranth,  and  returned  to  the  city  yesterday 
evening.  We  are  unable  to  learn  at  what  time  Col.  Kearny  will  move 
on  the  expedition  to  which  he  has  been  ordered  by  the  Government. 

Albert  Watkins 


GIFTS  RECEIVED  BY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
FROM  JAN.  1,  1918  TO  APRIL  1,  1918. 

A  Shingle  Rive.  Used  by  William  Young,  of  Cass  county,  Ne¬ 
braska,  to  split  shingles  used  on  his  cabin,  built  in  1855,  on  section  12, 
township  11,  range  13.  Presented  by  David  A.  Young  of  Murray,  Ne¬ 
braska,  a  son  of  William  Young.  Indian  hoe  found  in  1855,  grown  into 
the  forks  of  a  tree  in  Cass  county.  Presented  by  David  A.  Young, 
of  Murray,  Nebraska. 

A  Winnebago  beaded  pincushion  presented  by  Mrs.  Mary  Raira 
White.  She  received  it  from  a  cousin  who  had  received  it  from  a 
Winnebago  Indian  about  seventy-five  years  ago. 

Two  photographs  of  Company  L,  at  Albion,  Nebraska.  Presented 
by  Mrs.  M.  M.  Claflin  of  University  Place. 

Photographs  of  Red  Cross  girls  at  Cook,  Nebraska,  presented  by 
Harriet  Wilson. 

Photograph  of  Seward  Red  Cross  solicitors.  Presented  by  Dr. 
C.  F.  Roth,  captain  M.  R.  C.  U.  S.  A. 

Swiss  watch  works,  found  near  Denver.  Loaned  by  William 
Kline. 

From  Mrs.  Fred  R.  Kingsley,  of  Minden,  an  interesting  collec¬ 
tion  of  stationery  bearing  pictured  advertisements  of  the  U.  S.  Sani¬ 
tary  Commission,  which  was  the  Red  Cress  organization  of  Civil  War 
time;  also  old-time  state  bank  notes  of  the  Towanda  and  Lancaster 
banks  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Bank  of  Tennessee  in  Nashville,  dat¬ 
ing  from  1841. 

From  Walter  C.  Kern,  of  Pawnee  City,  a  collection  of  historical 
card  posters,  illustrating  the  first  sixty  years’  history  of  Pawnee 
county — from  1854  to  1914.  These  historical  cards  are  approximately 
6  by  12  inches  in  size  and  are  different  in  their  plan  from  any  other 
historical  literature  we  have  seen. 


LETTERS  OF  APPRECIATION. 

Many  letters  of  appreciation  and  information  are  received  at  the 
State  Historical  Society  office.  The  stimulus  which  these  give  is  so 
strong  and  genuine  that  the  editor  passes  some  of  it  along  to  the 
readers  of  Nebraska  History. 

I  received  volume  XVIII  and  have  read  it  with  great  interest,  and 
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I  congratulate  the  Society  on  the  efficiency  of  its  work,  and  I  am  sure 
it  will  continue  in  its  good  endeavors. 

John  C.  Cowin,  Omaha. 

I  have  received  Volume  XYI1I  and  congratulate  you  on  its  infor¬ 
mation  and  attractiveness. 

John  D.  Haskell,  Wakefield. 

I  think  your  plan  to  make  a  volume  of  history  regarding  farmers 
organizations  in  Nebraska  a  good  one.  I  came  to  Nebraska  with  my 
parents  when  a  little  boy  almost  forty-seven  years  ago,  arriving  in 
Pawnee  county  on  May  12,  1871.  I  was  raised  on  a  farm  and  know 
something  of  the  farmer’s  life  and  know'  that  the  history  you  are 
making  will  be  very  interesting  to  the  farmers. 

David  W.  Neill,  Pawnee  City. 

I  enjoy  the  books  and  pamphlets  from  the  Society  immensely.  I 
have  a  friend  here  who  w  ould  like  to  become  a  member. 

J.  R.  Swain,  Greeley. 

I  am  with  you  in  your  work. 

Josiah  Miner,  Friend. 

Don’t  you  think  that  in  your  history  of  farmers  organizations  that 
of  the  farm  mortgage  business  should  be  taken  up?  The  greatest 
economic  question  in  all  history  is  farming — food  production.  1  think 
in  the  history  you  propose  it  should  be  asked  and  answered,  “Why 
the  tremendous  farm  mortgage  indebtedness  which  is  still  increasing 
by  leaps  and  bounds?  What  is  the  cause;  what  is  the  cure?” 

William  Stull,  Omaha. 

I  find  much  that  is  interesting  in  Nebraska  History  and  Record 
of  Pioneer  Days. 

Francis  E.  White,  Omaha. 

I  send  check  for  your  monthly  magazine.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  generally  known  that  the  Arikara  are  an  off-shoot  of  the  Pawnee 
tribe,  as  also  the  Pawnee  Piets.  Both  these  tribes  visited  the  Pawnee 
here  in  the  sixties. 

E.  A.  Gerrard,  Monroe. 

I  am  surely  glad  to  see  your  new  journal.  We  are  beginning  on 
the  1819  celebration  at  this  point. 

W.  H.  Woods,  Fort  Calhoun. 

Find  check  for  subscription  to  Nebraska  History.  We  will  send 
you  our  Bohemian  farm  paper,  Hospodar,  and  our  Bohemian  maga¬ 
zine,  Kvety  Americke. 

Rose  Rosicky,  Omaha. 

I  send  my  greetings  to  you  and  the  many  old  and  good  friends  of 
the  Historical  Society  and  have  read  with  interest  your  magazine. 

Henry  B.  Ward,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Enclosed  find  check.  I  am  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the 
state’s  history. 

L.  A.  Berge,  Walton. 

As  Mr.  Bryan  is  away  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  his  name 
as  a  sustaining  member  with  enclosure. 

Mary  B.  Bryan,  Miami,  Fla. 

I  hand  you  herewith  draft  for  my  brother,  John  G.  Maher,  who 
is  in  the  army  and  absent  from  the  city. 

Blake  Maher,  Lincoln. 

Find  herewith  check  for  $6.00  to  pay  sustaining  membership  in 
the  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society  for  John  W.  Groff,  Fred  H. 
Richards,  L.  D.  Richards.  Wishing  you  success. 

.  L.  D.  Richards,  Fremont. 

I  am  interested  in  your  Nebraska  History  journal  and  in  the 
volumes  of  the  Society.  With  personal  greetings  and  good  wishes. 

Melvin  R.  Gilmore,  Bismarck,  N.  D. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  No.  1  of  Nebraska  History  and  Record  of  Pio¬ 
neer  Days  for  which  I  thank  you  and  enclose  check  for  membership 
dues. 

Albert  Coolidge,  North  Platte. 

And  from  that  rugged  pioneer  of  the  old  freighting  days  comes  the 
following  generous  western  response: 

I  enclose  check  on  Merchants  National  Bank,  Omaha  for  $10. 
Please  accept  same  as  a  donation  to  help  along  in  your  good  W'ork. 

John  Bratt,  North  Platte. 

With  a  great  pleasure  I  have  received,  just  now,  from  you  the  1917 
report,  where  at  three  hundredth  page  1  had  the  glad  opportunity 
to  see  my  name  elected  as  a  corresponding  member.  I  thank  you 
for  this  great  honor  and  promise  to  do  all  1  can  in  behalf  of  the  in¬ 
stitution. 

Antonio  Carlos  Simoens  da  Silva,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Many  thanks  for  kind  sending  of  volume  XVIII,  Publications  of  the 
Nebraska  State  Historical  Society,  containing  my  remarks  before  the 
meeting  of  January,  1910,  as  also  memorial  notice  and  portrait  of  our 
friend,  Mr.  Clarence  S.  Paine. 

In  matter  and  in  mechanical  make-up  the  volume  is  a  model,  re¬ 
flecting  credit  alike  on  the  Society  and  on  its  able  editor. 

Allow'  me  again  to  urge  the  importance  of  minute  local  record 
and  collection  while  you  still  have  with  you  the  pioneers,  the  Indians 
and  the  landmarks. 

With  thanks,  and  with  remembrance  to  friends,  and  best  wishes 
of  the  season. 

James  Mooney,  U.  S.  Ethnologist. 

E.  F.  Stephens  writes  all  the  way  from  Nampa,  Idaho,  to  become 
a  sustaining  member  of  the  Historical  Society.  No  man  has  a  better 
right  to  a  place  in  Nebraska  history  than  Mr.  Stephens.  The  founder 
of  the  Crete  nursery  in  1871,  he  was  for  more  than  forty  years  one 
of  the  foremost  orchardists  in  Nebraska,  and  thousands  of  people 
will  be  picking  fruit  from  Nebraska  trees  during  this  century,  un¬ 
conscious  that  they  owe  a  debt  to  Mr.  Stephens  for  the  tree.  Mi. 
Stephens’  share  of  the  Idaho  apple  crop  of  1917  w'as  54,000  bushels. 
He  is  president  of  the  Idaho  State  Board  of  Horticultural  Inspectors. 

William  E.  Connelley,  secretary  of  the  Kansas  State  Historical 
Society,  writes  to  the  editor: 

I  have  enjoyed  looking  over  No.  1,  of  Nebraska  History  and  Record 
of  Pioneer  Days.  It  is  a  valuable  publication  and  we  wish  to  file 


every  number  of  it.  We  have  often  thought  of  issuing  such  a 
publication,  but  there  have  been  obstacles  in  the  way  which  we  have 
not  thus  far  been  able  to  overcome. 

The  fo-llowing  very  interesting  letter  comes  from  D.  A.  Youn&, 
of  Murray,  Cass  county: 

Enclosed  find  blanks  filled  out  having  just  had  copy  of  the  Ne¬ 
braska  History.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  Nebraska  history.  I 
came  to  Nebraska  March  5,  1855,  with  my  parents.  My  father  was 
elected  surveyor  at  the  first  election  held  in  Cass  county  then  later 
w'as  commissioner.  I  own  the  old  place  yet  that  my  father  bought 
of  the  government  at  $1.25  per  acre.  I  have  some  of  his  papers.  I 
have  a  diploma  given  him  for  farm  products  in  ’58  or  ’59  at  the  county 
fair  held  at  old  Rock  Bluffs,  and  I  have  an  old  Indian  hoe  that  w’as 
found  grown  into  the  forks  of  a  tree.  It  was  found  in  1855.  If  any¬ 
thing  of  this  kind  would  be  acceptable  I  would  lend  them  to  you  to 
be  taken  care  of,  for  the  younger  generation  does  not  take  the  interest 
in  back  things  now  that  older  people  do. 

From  N.  P.  Dodge,  Jr.,  of  Omaha,  comes  the  following  valued  note: 

Let  me  express  to  you  my  appreciation  of  the  honor  of  being 
elected  one  of  the  directors  of  this  Society. 

I  am  wondering  what  could  be  done  to  create  a  greater  interest  in 
this  Society.  Usually  I  have  constructive  ideas  along  these  lines  in 
other  organizations,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  haven’t  given  sufficient 
thought  to  the  matter  to  make  any  suggestions  in  this  letter.  When 
I  burrow'  into  the  archives  of  pioneer  days  in  this  country,  as  shown  in 
the  letters  and  diaries  of  my  uncle  and  father,  and  realize  how  little 
time  I  have  had  in  my  busy  life  to  even  edit  some  of  their  work, 
which  they  hoped  w’ould  some  day  be  of  interest,  I  am  fully  aw'are  that 
the  average  person  has  even  less  interest  or  time. 

Why  couldn’t  we  start  with  the  new'  generation  and  get  into  every 
public  school  in  the  state  pioneer  history  that  would  tell  in  attractive 
stories,  incidents  that  would  emulate  the  pioneers  and  their  rugged 
character  instead  of  the  silly  stories  about  “Frederick  the  Great”  and 
“Kaiser  Wilhelm”  or  the  “Cherry  Tree  Story  of  George  Washington.” 
I  do  not  mean  any  disregard  to  Washington,  for  I  do  not  believe  the 
story  is  true,  and  I  do  not  believe  in  continuing  false  stories  about 
great  men  if  any  true  ones  can  be  found.  Every  county  could  prob¬ 
ably  have  a  little  historical  book  that  could  be  utilized,  and  that 
would  contain  human  interest  stories,  which  would  impress  high  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  the  child  mind.  The  older  I  get,  the  more  I  believe  in  es¬ 
tablishing  character  before  a  child  is  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  although 
I  do  not  believe  in  delegating  that  duty  to  the  school,  the  facts  are 
that  the  school  has  the  larger  part  of  the  burden.” 


A  BIT  OF  THURSTON  COUNTY  HISTORY. 

From  Mrs.  John  C.  Laughlin,  of  Pender,  wre  have  received  a  most 
interesting  historical  story  of  a  woman’s  organization  in  that  county, 
founded  by  her  mother,  Mrs.  T.  H.  Graves.  Slightly  abridged,  her 
story  is  as  follows: 

By  authority  of  an  act  of  congress,  passed  August  7,  1882,  a  part 
of  the  Omaha  Indian  reservation  was  opened  to  settlers.  Accordingly, 
on  October  30,  1884,  T.  H.  Graves  and  wife  located  in  a  prairie 
schooner  on  160  acres  of  the  rich  land  in  that  region.  When  their 
home  was  established,  Mrs.  Graves,  ambitious  and  farsighted  for  her 
home  surroundings,  invited  all  the  women  within  five  miles  of  her 
home  to  meet  at  her  house  August  6,  1885,  w'here  they  organized  the 
Farmers  Wives  Society.  The  by-law's  of  the  organization  present 
an  interesting  view  of  the  ideals  of  its  founders.  They  are  as  follows: 

1.  This  society  shall  be  called  The  Farmers  Wives  Society  and 
shall  meet  once  in  four  weeks  at  any  place  designated  by  the  president. 
Its  objects  are  to  promote  social  intercourse,  to  profit  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  others,  and  to  seek  instruction  in  the  duties  of  the  farmer’s 
wife. 

2.  The  officers  shall  consist  of  president,  vice  president,  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer.  Any  woman  may  become  a  member  by  signing  the 
constitution,  all  money  being  raised  by  subscription. 

3.  That  the  society  may  not  be  a  burden  or  a  care  to  any  one 
person  every  woman  shall  bring  from  her  store  of  eatables  anything 
she  may  find  convenient;  the  one  receiving  the  society  provides  tea, 
butter,  biscuits  and  other  condiments. 

4.  That  this  society  shall  not  say  bad  while  it  aims  to  do  good,  a 
fine  shall  be  imposed  on  any  woman  who  speaks  disparagingly  of 
another. 

5.  At  every  meeting  some  subject  shall  be  presented  for  consid¬ 
eration  at  the  next  meeting.  The  subject  shall  relate  to  anything  that 
pertains  to  the  happiness  or  comfort  of  a  farmer’s  wife. 

6.  Lest  we  forget  the  object  of  our  society,  and  make  it  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  the  latest  styles  in  fashionable  attire,  every  woman  is 
required  to  wear  a  plain  home  dress. 

7.  Every  woman  may  bring  her  own  work  unless  some  case  of 
destitution  shall  be  presented  to  this  society,  or  some  member  through 
sickness  or  other  domestic  affliction  needs  assistance.  . 

8.  While  this  society  is  designed  for  the  farmer’s  wife,  none  are 
excluded  and  all  are  assured  a  cordial  welcome. 

9.  To  give  every  woman  a  chance  to  do  what  she  can  to  make 
the  society  a  success  there  shall  be  a  change  of  officers  every  year. 

10.  Each  member  is  taxed  10  cents  a  year,  which  shall  be  paid 
at  the  annual  meeting  for  papers  and  other  magazines. 

To  say  that  the  organization  was  a  success  puts  it  too  mildly. 
It  grew  in  membership  until  something  like  150  members  were  en¬ 
rolled.  Each  meeting  was  more  interesting  than  its  predecessor.  It 
was  maintained  continually  nearly  until  the  death  of  its  founder, 
August  4,  1913. 

When  the  first  farmers  institute  was  held  in  Thurston  county,  in 
February,  1896,  the  Farmers  Wives  Society  joined  in  the  meeting.  It 
had  already  created  in  the  homes  of  the  neighborhood  an  atmosphere 
which  welcomed  the  farmers  institute  and  every  other  movement  to 
make  life  better  and  brighter. 

When  the  membership  of  the  Farmers  Wives  Society  became  so 
large  that  it  could  no  longer  be  accommodated  at  any  one  home,  It 
divided  into  a  number  of  smaller  clubs,  among  which  are  the  Pender 
Woman’s  Club,  the  Kensington  Club,  north  of  Pender,  the  Mothers 
Club,  east  of  Pender,  and  the  Woman’s  Country  Club,  south  of  Pender. 
All  of  these  have  large  membership  and  are  progressive  societies. 
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NEBRASKA  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES’  SERVICE  FLAG, 
EXTRA  SESSION,  1918. 

This  flag  is  a  gift  to  the  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society  from 
the  Nebraska  House  of  Representatives  in  special  session,  March,  1918, 
Tfie  three  large  upper  stars  represent  three  membrs  of  the  House  in 
th  United  States  military  service,  the  fifteen  small  stars  represent  son0 
of  members  in  the  United  States  military  service.  The  list  of  mem¬ 
bers  and  sons  follows: 

Members  in  service:  FRANK  C.  RADKE,  JOHN  H.  HOPKINS 
and  CHASE  BURROWS. 

The  following  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  tne 
Nebraska  legislature  have  sons  in  the  United  States  military  service: 

Andersen,  Crist,  (Boyd) — Two  sons,  Jacob  P.  Andersen,  Rudolf 
Dewey  Andersen. 

Cronin,  Dennis  H.,  (Holt) — One  son,  Julius  D.  Cronin. 

Dau,  Wm.  G.  J.,  (Dodge) — One  son,  Peter  J.  Dau. 

Gormly,  William,  (Kearney) — Two  sons,  W.  R.  Gormly,  Glen 
Gormly. 

Harris,  J.  E.,  (Buffalo) — One  son,  Oliver  Ben  Harris. 

Hoffmeister,  Fred,  (Chase) — Two  sons,  Geo.  W.  Hoffmeister,  Chae. 
Hoffmeister. 

Jackson,  George,  speaker,  (Nuckolls) — One  son,  Earl  Jackson. 

Neff,  P.  B.,  (Knox) — One  son,  Everett  Neff. 

Nesbit,  John  F.,  (Burt) — One  son,  Andrew  Nesbit. 

Schneider,  R.  A.,  (Douglas) — One  son,  Hammond  Lloyd  Schneider. 

Tracewell,  G.  E.,  (Cherry) — One  son,  Roy  Tracewell. 

Waite,  George  G.,  (Lancaster) — One  son,  M.  S.  Waite. 


THE  FREE  HOMESTEAD  COLONY  REUNION. 

The  forty-seventh  annual  reunion  of  the  Soldiers  Free  Homestead 
colony  which  made  settlement  in  the  vicinity  of  Gibbon,  Buffalo  county, 
Nebraska,  on  April  7,  1871,  was  held  in  the  parlors  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  on  April  6.  Seventeen  members  of  the  original  colony  respond¬ 
ed  to  roll  call.  Including  descendants,  eighty  were  in  attendance. 

Both  dinner  and  supper  were  served.  There  was  a  brief  program 
of  music  and  recitations,  the  time  being  largely  given  to  visiting  and 
renewing  old-time  friendships. 

Ten  members  of  the  colony  association  have  died  within  the  year, 
eight  of  the  number  being  members  of  the  original  colony,  namely, 
Mrs.  Lora  Davis-Tliatcher,  Mrs.  Eva  Putnam-Vanduzer,  Mrs.  Cora  La 
Barre-White,  Mrs.  Mary  Brady-Traut,  Mrs.  Carrie  Gilmore-Marsh, 
Harry  A.  Lee,  George  Lowell,  and  Robert  H.  Hick;  also  Ruth  and 
Sadie  Thatcher,  daughters  of  Mrs.  Lora  Davis-Thatcher. 

The  original  colony  comprised  140  families.  The  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  are  Mrs.  L.  W.  Bailey,  president;  Mrs.  Stephen  Stone- 
barger,  secretary;  Miss  June  Bassett,  treasurer. — S.  C.  B. 


THE  PLATTE  RIVER. 

The  following  is  only  a  partial  list  of  the  various  names  by  which 
the  Platte  River  was  known  in  the  past. 

Spanish  Names. 

1541 — Rio  Quivira,  (Skidi-ra),  River  of  the  Wolf  or  Skidi  nation. 
Coronado. 

1541  -Rio  San  Pedro  Y  San  Pablo,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul’s.  Coro¬ 
nado. 


1686 — Rio  Grande,  The  Grand  or  Great  River.  Father  Posada,  OFM 

1720 — Rio  Jesus  Y  Maria,  River  of  Jesus  and  Mary.  Captain  Ve- 
lasur. 

1720 — Rio  San  Lcrenzo,  River  St.  Lawrence  (South  Platte),  Cap¬ 
tain  Velasur. 

1795  Rio  Chato,  The  Flat  or  Shallow  River.  J.  B.  Truteau  and 
James  Mackay. 

French  Names. 

1C58 — Riviere  la  Fourche,  The  Forked  River,  Radisson  and  Grosel- 
liers. 

1700— Riviere  des  Panis,  Pawnee  River,  Le  Seuer. 

1710 — Riviere  des  Missouris,  Missouri  River.  Map  of  Senex. 

1739 — La  Platte,  the  Flat  or  Shallow  river.  Mallet  Brothers. 

1739 — Riviere  des  Padocas,  the  Padouca  or  Comanche  River,  (North 
Platte).  Mallet  Brothers. 

1742 — Belle  Riviere,  the  Beautiful  River.  Laverendrye. 

1757 — Riviere  a  la  Graisee,  Greasy  River  (South  Platte).  Bougain¬ 
ville. 

1757 — Riviere  a  la  Coquille,  Shell  River  (North  Platte).  Bougain¬ 
ville. 

1840 — Riviere  au  Cerf,  Deer  River.  Father  De  Smet. 

Indian  Names. 


1739 — Padocas,  Padouca  or  Comanche  River  (North  Platte).  Mal¬ 
let  Brothers;  Lewis  and  Clark. 

1757 — Wabiek,  Shell  River  (North  Platte).  Bougainville. 

1757 — Ouonaradeba,  Fat  or  Greasy  River  (South  Platte).  Bougain¬ 
ville. 

Kitzkatus,  Flat  or  Shallow  River.  Skidi  Pawnee  name. 
Nebrathka  (Nebraska),  Flat  or  Shallow  Water.  Omaha  name. 
K’ddalfaton,  Necklace-shell  River  (North  Platte.)  Kiowa  name. 
James  Mooney,  (17th  Report,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  p.  411.) 

K’olalpiikcia  pa,  Sioux  River  (North  Platte)  Kiowa  name. 
(17th  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  Report,  p.  411.) 

K’o  dalp  k’i  a  p’a,  Sioux  River.  (North  Platte.)  Kiowa  name. 
James  Mooney,  (17th  Report,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  p.  411.) 
Panheska  Wapka,  Shell  River  (North  Fork).  Sioux  name. 

Don  p’at,  or  Goose  River  (South  Fork).  Kiowa  name. 

American  Names. 


1840— The  Nebraska  River.  Father  De  Smet. 

1840— The  Deer  River.  Father  De  Smet. 

1840 — The  Bighorn  River.  Father  De  Smet. 

1840 — The  Platte  River.  Father  De  Smet. 

1876 — The  Shell  River  (North  Platte  Fork.)  Captain 
Cook. 


(Rev.)  Michael  A.  Shine. 


Jas. 


H. 


DOUGLAS  COUNTY  PIONEERS. 

The  Douglas  County  Association  of  Nebraska  Pioneers  was  organ¬ 
ized  February  1,  1906.  It  has  today  over  twelve  hundred  members.  It 
is  one  of  the  strong  social  institutions  of  the  great  city  of  Omaha.  It 
has  numbered  among  its  presidents  such  well-known  men  in  Nebraska 
history  as  George  B.  Lake,  B.  E.  B.  Kennedy,  Martin  Dunham,  Joseph 
Redman,  Thomas  Swift,  Frank  X.  Dellone,  Absalom  N.  Yost,  Martin 
J.  Feenan,  August  Locknar,  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  William  R.  Kier- 
stead.  The  present  president  is  David  H.  Mercer,  ex-congressman. 
At  his  invitation  the  editor  hereof  addressed  the  members  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  March  14  on  the  subject  of  Nebraska  history  and  what  the 
State  Historical  Society  is  doing  for  its  recognition. 

Some  of  the  things  the  Douglas  county  pioneers  are  doing  ought 
to  be  told  for  the  example  and  inspiration  of  others.  First  of  all,  their 
democracy.  In  a  state  as  rich  as  Nebraska  and  in  a  city  as  big  as 
Omaha  caste  groups  begin  to  show.  Some  have  more  money  than 
their  neighbors  and  are  trying  to'  let  the  fact  be  known.  Social  “sets” 
appear.  Beginnings  of  class  hostility  are  visible.  Now  your  genuine 
old  settler  has  no  use  for  anything  of  the  sort.  One  of  them  may  have 
a  million  dollars  and  the  other  a  humble  cottage — they  are  still  Bill 
and  Hannah  and  Joe  and  Mary  to  each  other.  They  wish  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  have  the  same  outlook.  So,  of  all  the  democracies  I  have 
found  in  fifty  years  of  Nebraska  life,  the  old  settler  democracy  is 
among  the  truest  and  kindest,  and  the  Douglas  county  pioneers  are 
among  the  chief  in  that  respect. 

One  of  the  finest  touches  of  this  democracy  was  the  report  upon 
sick  members  and  their  visitation  by  the  flower  committee.  This  re¬ 
port  was  joined  in  by  a  number  of  members;  and  it  was  perfectly 
plain  that,  no  matter  how  humble  or  infirm,  each  member  of  this 
Douglas  county  democracy  was  made  to  feel  the  tender  personal  in¬ 
terest  of  his  fellow  members. 

The  association  meets  regularly  once  a  month.  It  has  social  fes¬ 
tivals  and  feast  days  besides.  It  publishes  a  little  booklet  with  the 
names  of  all  its  members,  living  and  dead,  the  date  when  they  came 
to  Nebraska  and,  if  departed,  the  date  of  their  long  journey  hence. 
Long  life  to  the  pioneers  and  may  their  children  revere  their  memory 
and  imitate  their  virtues! 


IN  HOWARD  COUNTY. 

The  Old  Settlers  Historical  Society  of  Howard  county  met  in  an¬ 
nual  meeting  at  St.  Paul  on  April  13  and  reelected  the  old  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year,  towit: 

J.  N.  Paul,  president 

Paul  Anderson,  first  vice  president. 

Z.  T.  Leftwich,  second  vice  president 
Robert  Harvey,  secretary 
N.  J.  Paul,  treasurer 

The  meeting  was  largely  attended  by  the  pioneers  of  the  county, 
and  considerable  business  of  importance  was  transacted. 

One  of  the  important  features  of  the  meeting  was  the  appointment 
of  the  clerk  of  the  district  court  to  act  as  custodian  to  receive,  num¬ 
ber,  register  and  preserve  the  photographs  of  all  Howard  county  men 
already  in  the  service,  now  being  called,  and  hereafter  to  be  called 
to  the  colors,  as  an  honor  roll  of  the  men  making  the  great  sacrifice 
of  their  lives  for  their  country. 

Robert  Harvey 
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NOW  AND  THEN 

Twenty  below,  and  I  hear  the  wind  roaring. 
See  the  snow  drifting  and  filling  the  air. 
And  I’m  quite  agreed  my  papers  to  read, 

To  sit  by  the  fire  in  a  well-cushioned  chair. 


JUNE 

Where  drifts  were  piled  high,  green  grass  will  be  growing, 
Soft  breezes  will  murmur,  birds  flit  through  the  air:  — 
I’m  not  re’lly  complaining,  but  O,  I  am  longing 
To  sit  out-of-door  in  my  old  rocking  chair. 

January,  1918. — S.  C.  B. 


A  PESSIMISTIC  MUSE. 

The  poet’s  zeal  is  dead  and  gone, 

No  longer,  burns  poetic  fire. 

No  longer  thoughts  blaze  forth  in  rhyme 
To  soft  accompaniment  of  lyre. 

Strangled  at  birth  by  cold  neglect, 

Suffering  the  pangs  of  cruel  scorn; 

’Twould  sure  have  been  a  kinder  fate, 

Better  never  to  have  been  born. 

— S.  C.  B. 


HISTORICAL  MATERIAL  IN  NEMAHA  COUNTY 

While  on  a  prospecting  tour  for  the  State  Historical  Society  in 
May  of  this  year  Frank  A.  Harrison  found  much  valuable  material  in 
Nemaha  county.  The  biggest  treasure  was  in  a  box  covered* with  rub¬ 
bish  in  a  basement  at  Auburn. 

In  this  box  were  the  first  court  records,  sheriff’s  fee  book,  and 
other  official  documents  of  Nenjaha  county  dating  from  1855;  books 
of  the  first  treasurer  of  Brownville;  records  of  the  first  Bible  society; 
records  of  the  early  organization  of  an  Episcopal  church  at  Nemaha 
City;  record  book  of  the  “Union  Club”  during  the  civil  war;  surplus 
bonds  of  the  “Brownville  &  Ft.  Kearney  Railroad;”  files  containing 
hundreds  of  letters  from  men  of  note  during  the  pioneer  days;  origi¬ 
nal  maps  and  plats  of  Nemaha  county  and  its  boom  towns;  complete 
census  returns  for  1870,  and  much  other  material  which  had  been 
lost  to  sight  for  nearly  fifty  years. 

It  is  probable  that  in  others  of  the  old  river  counties  there  are 
cellars  and  garrets  containing  just  as  valuable  historical  material  as 
that  found  in  Nemaha  county.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  patriotic  duty 
for  old  residents  to  inspect  their  old  papers  and  report  to  the  State 
Historical  Society.  In  this  way  much  valuable  material  will  be  saved 
for  future  generations. 


KEEPING  THE  PIONEERS  WITH  US 

Through  the  use  of  moving  pictures  we  are  able  to  bring  before 
us  almost  the  actual  presence  of  the  builders  of  Nebraska.  It  was 
a  fortunate  circumstance  that  a  very  fine  film  was  taken  of  Charles 
E.  Bessey  working  in  his  garden  a  few  weeks  before  his  death.  Films 
were  also  secured  of  Isaac  Pollard  while  engaged  in  the  examination 
of  fruit  blossoms;  Judge  M.  B.  Reese  visiting  with  another  prominent 
member  of  the  Nebraska  bar;  Mansel  Davis,  a  Valley  county  pioneer, 
standing  in  the  doorway  of  his  original  log  house;  John  Q.  Goss  wel¬ 
coming  a  guest  at  his  home  in  Bellevue;  and  others  of  men  prominent 
in  the  early  history  of  the  state. 

The  list  of  individual  films  will  be  extended  as  rapidly  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  the  pleasing  assurance  is  given  that  the  taking  of  a  moving 
picture  film  is  no  intimation  that  the  subject  is  liable  to  die  at  an 
early  date. 


JOHN  BROWN’S  VISITS  TO  NEBRASKA 

Forty  years  ago  the  name  “J.  Brown”  carved  high  up  on  one  of  the 
historic  rocks  near  Table  Rock  was  pointed  out  as  the  autograph  of 
John  Brown,  of  Osawatomie.  Brown  frequently  crossed  the  southeast 
corner  of  Nebraska  from  Tabor,  Iowa,  which  was  then  a  center  of 
anti-slavery  agitation  on  the  underground  railroad.  Dan  Cole,  of  Peru, 
still  tells  the  story  of  seeing  Brown  at  Squire  Kennedy’s  house  just 
west  of  Brownville  early  in  1859.  In  volume  II  of  the  Nebraska  State 
Historical  Society’s  reports  Mr.  A.  R.  Keim  has  an  article  upon  John 
Brown’s  travels  in  Nebraska  with  particular  references  to  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  Falls  City  and  relates  the  story  of  his  discussion  with  Wil¬ 
son  M.  Maddox,  one  of  the  noted  Richardson  county  pioneers,  of  plans 
for  his  Harper’s  Ferry  campaign  to  free  the  slaves. 

The  Nebraska  City  News  of  Feb.  12,  1859,  contains  a  fierce  and 
lurid  denunciation  of  Brown  in  these  words: 

“John  Brown,  Captain  John  Brown,  old  John  Brown  of  Osawatomie 
....  passed  through  this  city  late  last  Friday  eveniing  at  the  head  of  a 
herd  of  stolen  niggers  taken  from  southern  Missouri,  accompanied 
with  a  gang  of  horse  thieves  of  the  most  desperate  character.  They 
had  a  large  number  of  stolen  horses  in  their  possession — two  of  which 
were  taken  and  are  now  held  by  the  deputy  sheriff  of  this  county. 

“There  is  an  appropriateness  and  fitness'  in  nigger  stealers  being 
associated  with  horse  thieves  that  the  rankest  black  republican  can¬ 
not  fail  to  appreciate.” 

The  Historical  Society  will  be  glad  to  receive  any  accounts  or 
traditions  of  John  Brown  in  Nebraska  in  addition  to  the  above. 


AN  OLD  BEATRICE  NEWSPAPER 

A  copy  of  the  Blue  Valley  Record,  published  at  Beatrice  by  Howard 
&  Nelson,  and  dated  November  11,  1868,  bears  evidence  of  having  fol¬ 
lowed  the  U.  S.  land  office  to  the  Gage  county  town.  Most  of  the 
advertisements  in  its  columns  are  by  Brownville  and  Nebraska  City 
business  men.  Only  about  a  dozen  small  news  items  appear  in  the 
paper.  One  records  the  marriage  of  Nathan  Blakely  and  Maggie  C. 
Tinkham. 

The  Gage  county  officers  are  listed  as  follows:  representative,  Oli¬ 
ver  Townsend;  probate  judge,  H.  M.  Reynolds;  treasurer,  Albert  Towle; 
clerk,  O.  Townsend;  sheriff,  L.  P.  Chandler;  surveyor,  A.  J.  Pethoud; 
coroner,  Dan  Freeman;  commissioners,  H.  P.  Freeman,  William  Tick- 
nor,  H.  M.  Wickham;  constable,  T.  J.  Chesney. 

Mails  are  advertised  to  arrive  from  Falls  City  and  Nebraska  City 
three  times  a  week.  Another  line  arrived  from  Marysville,  Kan.,  three 
days  each  week,  while  the  Plattsmouth  mail  came  in  by  way  of  Lin¬ 
coln  on  Wednesdays  at  noon  and  started  back  at  one  o’clock  the  same 
day.  There  was  a  mail  once  a  week  to  Big  Sandy.  Albert  Towle  was 
postmaster. 

The  editorial  colum  of  the  Record  is  devoted  to  a  boost  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  greatness  of  Beatrice.  It  tells  of  rapid  building,  of  water  powei, 
and  of  wonderful  soil.  The  article  concludes:  "We  have  already  the 
Land  Office — will  soon  have  a  Church  and  a  Court  House,  and  we  trust 
that  in  less  than  twelve  months  projected  lines  of  Railway  may  pene¬ 
trate  our  country  both  from  the  north  and  east,  so  as  when  completed 
to  make  Beatrice  one  of  the  Railroad  centers  of  Nebraska.” 
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NEBRASKA  PATRIOTS  AND  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

A  recent  find  for  the  Historical  Society  is  the  original  record  book 
of  the  Union  Club,  which  was  organized  in  Brownville  in  1863,  during 
the  s'renuous  days  of  the  Civil  War.  It  was  a  time  of  great  differ¬ 
ences  on  the  war  question,  even  in  Nebraska,  and  this  book  is  valu¬ 
able  because  it  establishes  the  status  of  many  citizens  of  Nemaha  and 
surrounding  counties.  We  quote  entire  the  record  of  the  first  meeting: 

At  a  meeting  Iteld  :it  tin*  office  of  W.  Wheeler  In  Brownville  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  the  L’Mli  day  i  f  February,  A.  1>.  1803  for  tile  purpose  of  taking  the 
initiatory  steps  to  form  n  Colon  club,  the  following  gentlemen  were  present, 
viz  :  T.  ’ll.  Fisher.  (>.  H.  ilewett.  W.  II.  Hoover,  It.  W.  Furnas,  It.  V.  Hughes, 
A.  I»  Marsh,  F.  Stewart,  C.  W.  Wheeler,  S.  It.  Jamison,  Jonas  Hacker,  T. 
C.  Haeker,  John  L.  Carson,  and  C.  <>.  Dorsey.  The  meeting  was  temporarily 
organized  by  tin*  appointment  of  John  L.  Carson  president  and  Charles  G. 
Dorsey  secretary. 

An  oath  was  then  administered  to  each  person  present  to  support  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Flitted  States,  the  Organic  Law  of  the  Territory,  etc.  as  re¬ 
quired  by  rule  in  preliminary  organization. 

A  motion  was  then  made  and  accepted,  that  the  meeting  proceed  to  the 
election  of  permanent  officers  for  the  club.  Whereupon  a  vive  voce  vote  was 
taken  resulting  in  the  choice  of  the  following  persons  to  till  the  oilices  set  op¬ 
posite  their  respective  names: 

John  L.  Carson,  president:  C.  W.  Wheeler,  vice  president:  T.  It.  Fisher, 
corresponding  secretary:  C.  G.  Dorsey,  recording  secretary;  W.  H.  Hoover, 
treasurer:  It.  V.  Hughes,  marshal;  C.  F.  Stewart,  sentinel. 

A  tax  of  fifty  cents  was  by  vote  levied  on  each  member  present  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  a  charter  and  other  needful  expenses',  which  tax  was 
thereupon  paid  In  by  each  person  present  to  the  treasurer. 

The  corresponding  secretary  was  then  directed  to  draw  five  dollars  from 
the  treasury  and  therewith  procure  a  charter  for  the  Club.  On  motion  the 
meeting  was  adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the  corresponding  secretary. 

This  record  is  signed  by  the  president  and  the  recording  secre¬ 
tary.  Through  the  records  of  succeeding  meetings  no  light  is  given 
as  to  the  parent  club  or  where  the  charter  was  issued.  The  presence 
of  R.  W.  Furnas  at  the  preliminary  meeting  and  the  absence  of  his 
name  in  the  further  records  of  the  club  would  indicate  that  he  was 
home  from  the  army  for  a  brief  time  and  was  responsible  for  the 
idea  of  organization. 

The  next  meeting  was  on  March  19,  after  the  charter  had  been 
received,  and  the  record  says:  “The  Club  was  opened  and  the  addi¬ 
tional  obligations  imposed  on  the  original  members  and  they  were 
then  in'tiated  in  the  misteries  of  the  Order  and  instructed  in  the  Signs 
and  Pass  words.” 

The  minutes  show  that  during  the  next  seven  months  the  Club 
met  once  or  twice  a  week.  Unfortunately  the  record  does  not  men¬ 
tion  the  discussions  that  took  place.  It  is  a  cold  record  of  the  exami¬ 
nation  and  admission  of  members.  But  this  list,  with  the  occupation 
of  the  men,  is  very  valuable. 

The  process  was  to  propose  the  names  of  new  members,  appoint 
a  special  committee  to  investigate  them,  and  vote  them  in  at  a  suc¬ 
ceeding  meeting  if  the  report  of  the  committee  was  satisfactory. 
Here  is  the  list  of  members  taken  in  after  the  second  meeting: 

W.  W.  Hackney,  freighter,  Brownville. 

Benjamin  Rogers,  liveryman,  Brownville. 

John  August,  teamster,  Brownville. 

A.  G.  Gates,  mason,  Brownville. 

David  Bell,  farmer,  Nemaha  county. 

N.  Blakeley,  farmer,  Beatrice. 

J.  H.  Morrison,  butcher,  Brownville. 

Wm.  Hackney,  freighter,  Brownville. 

Wm.  Blakely,  c’.erk,  Brownville. 

James  Medford,  carpenter,  Brownville. 

S.  L.  Swan,  clerk,  Brownville. 

John  L.  Scott,  soldier,  U.  S.  A. 

Jonas  Drury,  carpenter,  Brownville. 

Fred  W.  Britmeyer,  shoemaker,  Brownville. 

Evan  Worthing,  saloonkeeper,  Brownville. 

R.  I.  Whitney,  government  contractor,  Brownville. 

A.  G.  White,  minister,  Brownville. 

F.  M.  Paulin,  justice  of  peace,  Aspinwall. 

W.  Grant,  shoemaker,  Brownville. 

Theodore  Hill,  merchant,  Brownville. 

Joshua  Rogers,  teamster,  Brownville. 

D.  H.  Mcl>aughlin,  miller,  Brownville. 

G.  C.  Thomson,  Brownville. 

John  McPherson  physician,  Brownville. 

H.  H.  Dobbins,  minister,  Brownville. 

Wesley  Penny,  farmer,  Brownville. 

James  Berry,  merchant,  Brownville. 

J.  E.  Crow,  freighter,  Brownville. 

H.  H.  Marsh,  deputy  postmaster,  Brownville. 

Frederick  August,  laborer,  Brownville. 

John  H.  Mann,  soldier,  U.  S.  A. 

C.  P.  Richardson,  soldier,  U.  S.  A. 

S.  F.  Cooper,  soldier,  U.  S.  A. 

Alex  Robinson,  shoemaker,  Brownville. 

David  Gwin,  physician,  Brownville. 

Peter  Smith,  laborer,  Brownville. 

Fred  I.  West,  laborer,  Brownville. 

John  C.  Denser,  tinner.  Brownville. 

Chas.  Denser,  tinner,  Brownville. 

George  Denser,  tinner,  Brownville. 

Phillip  Denser,  tobacconist,  Brownville. 

H.  H.  Dye.  saddler,  Brownville. 

James  R.  Dye,  carpenter,  Brownville. 

John  W.  Middleton,  saddler,  Brownville. 

J.  L.  Columbia,  soldier,  U.  S.  A. 


J.  W.  Bliss,  soldier,  U.  S.  A. 

B.  F  .Lushbaugh,  Pawnee  Indian  agent. 

T.  G.  Jamison,  clerk,  Brownville. 

R.  F.  Barrett,  register  U.  S.  land  office. 

Lewis  Hill,  soldier,  U.  S.  A. 

J.  L.  Roy,  soldier,  U.  S.  A. 

Chas.  Haywood,  farmer.  Pawnee  county. 

S.  W.  Kennedy,  farmer,  Nemaha  county. 

S.  L.  Collins,  minister,  Nemaha  county. 

Daniel  Penny,  farmer,  Nemaha  county. 

Henry  Gilchrist,  farmer,  Nemaha  county. 

George  Wheeler,  farmer,  Nemaha  county. 

David  Gilchrist,  farmer,  Nemaha  county. 

John  A.  Small,  liveryman,  Brownville. 

Timothy  McLaughlin,  laborer,  Brownville. 

Albert  Mead,  gunsmith,  Brownville. 

Wm.  Amsbary,  minister  M.  E.  church. 

T.  Manholl,  minister  M.  E.  church. 

J.  M.  McKenzie,  minister  M.  E.  church. 

Hiram  Burch,  minister  M.  E.  church. 

Jno.  B.  Maxfield,  minister  M.  E.  church. 

H.  Hackney,  Brownville. 

Wm.  T.  Den,  merchant,  Brownville. 

Rob’t.  Morrson,  hotel  keeper.  Brownville. 

George  Clark,  farmer,  Nemaha  county. 

Enoch  Clark,  farmer,  Nemaha  county. 

T.  S.  Ward,  farmer.,  Nemaha  county. 

James  Entwistle,  farmer,  Nemaha  county. 

Andrew  Stevens,  farmer,  Nemaha  county. 

Wm.  Bell,  farmer,  Nemaha  county. 

Isaac  Range,  farmer,  Nemaha  county. 

A.  Sherfy,  sexton,  Brownville. 

Jesse  John,  justice  of  peace,  Brownville. 

J.  W.  Hollingshead,  farmer.  Pawnee  county. 

Wm.  Hanley,  farmer,  Nemaha  county. 

E.  Phillips,  Calvin  E.  Phippenny,  George  Reane,  T.  LI.  Ausden,  H. 
P.  Manning,  W.  R.  Leach,  Gibbard  Watts,  Samuel  Fallen,  W.  H.  Ken¬ 
dall,  George  Sapp,  J.  K.  Chamberlain,  J.  L.  Fort.  Joseph  Hamilton, 
John  Col'ins.  T.  N.  Sanders,  John  Beard,  George  Thompson,  Wm.  M. 
Hannaford,  Thomas  Collins,  C.  P.  Ware,  George  Hughes,  Joseph  Saul- 
sey,  J.  Q  A.  Smith,  Wm.  Foliat,  John  H.  Drury,  A.  Dodd,  Benjamin 
Chapman,  Joseph  Schutz,  Wm.  Thom.  Riley  Kelly,  J.  J.  Leach,  John 
Crine,  W.  B.  Phillips,  Allen  Phillips,  Wm.  Zook,  J.  R.  Brockman,  Chas. 
Helman.  Jacob  B.  Berkley,  W.  J.  Rains,  Jesse  Rains,  A.  Borsh,  Louis 
Waldter.  Wm.  Rossell,  W.  S.  Hughes,  Phi  lip  Huffman,  Peter  Zook, 
W.  W.  Smith,  Samuel  Snyder,  N.  Thorp,  John  Chapman,  R.  B.  Smith, 
J.  F.  Neal,  R.  W.  Frame,  T.  M.  Green,  R.  A.  Stewart,  Samuel  Petu, 
Joseph  Foster,  James  G.  Melvin,  George  L.  Turner,  Daniel  Butler, 
Wyman  Kent,  Samuel  Skaats.  W.  G.  Glasigow,  Seymour  Tomlinson, 
John  Ashley,  George  Ashley,  Wm.  Bagley,  Levi  T.  Knox,  Francis  Red- 
fern,  John  Brown.  Samuel  Wagstaff,  Johnathan  Higgins,  James  Mc- 
Lure,  II.  T.  G.  Krupfer,  George  F.  Bixbv,  J.  L.  McGee,  H.  S.  Hill,  W. 
W.  Hill,  Richard  Buckan,  John  A.  Ke’so,  Thomas  Arnold,  Thomas 
Murray,  Goldsberry,  Pavy,  Jeremiah  Stringham,  Stephen  Groesbeck, 
B.  F.  Dorsey,  J.  R.  Kelley,  George  P.  Belden,  Silas  Pierce,  Robert 
Gilman.  Charles  Keiswetter,  Michael  Barada,  R.  V.  Muir.  Levi  Rich¬ 
mond,  David  McReynolds,  Jeremiah  Burnett,  Wm.  Vandeford,  James  M. 
Hacker,  Wm.  H.  Hacker,  Jeremiah  Marlatt,  Antoine  Barada,  J.  J. 
Leach.  Joseph  Opelt,  Samuel  H.  Randall,  John  Blacklaw,  W.  W.  Ran¬ 
dall,  R'chard  Carr,  Amos  Stephens,  Jacob  Stephens,  Mark  Stephens, 
James  H.  Lahne,  A.  Heilman,  Israel  Noggle,  George  W.  Dodge,  John 
Long,  B.  B.  Thompson,  John  Argabright,  Wm.  H.  McCreery.  Wm.  R. 
Massey.  Antoine  Cabany.  Wm.  Stilwell.  Joseph  S.  Marsh,  Daniel 
Shadley,  Wm.  Lyda,  Jos.  Medford,  Jacob  Mahron. 

On  April  19,  1863,  the  club  elected  A.  G.  White  president,  in  place 
of  John  L.  Carson,  who  was  absent  from  the  territory,  and  at  the 
same  meeting  assessed  the  members  ten  cents  each  to  pay  for  badges. 

About  this  time  the  club  made  preparations  for  a  big  meeting  of 
the  Lolay  National  League  for  the  2nd  of  May,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  hire  a  hall  and  a  band  and  procure  speakers. 

On  May  22  this  resolution  was  adopted:  “Resolved,  That  this  club 
will  co-operate  in  the  formation  of  a  Territorial  Grand  Club,  and  will 
do  all  in  its  power  to  secure  the  union  of  all  leagues  and  organiza¬ 
tions  of  JTnion  men  throughout  the  Territory  under  some  uniform 
organization.” 

On  June  26.  1863,  a  new  election  of  officers  was  held,  with  this 
result:  A.  G.  White,  president:  Jonas  Hacker,  vice  president;  Chas. 
G.  Dorsey,  recording  secretary;  Thomas  R.  Fisher,  corresponding 
secretary;  Wm.  Hackney,  treasurer;  W.  H.  Hoover,  marshal;  Michael 
Barada,  sentinel. 

On  August  26,  the  club  adopted  a  resolution  as  follows:  "That 
a  committee  of  ten  members  be  anpointed  to  meet  the  grand  lodge 
of  the  United  Sons  of  Liberty  at  Nemaha  City  on  tomorrow  evening 
and  to  use  their  endeavors  with  said  grand  lodge  to  bring  about  a 
union  of  the  two  Union  organizations  under  the  organization  of  the 
Loyal  League  of  America.”  At  the  same  meeting  the  officers  were 
authorized  to  procure  a  charter  under  the  Loyal  League  of  America. 

With  this  merger  of  the  scattering  Union  clubs  into  a  territorial 
league,  which  seems  to  have  been  perfected,  the  record  kept  by  C.  O. 
Dorsey  closes.  It  would  be  interesting  to  find  the  further  records 
of  the  organizations  at  Brownville  and  other  towns. 
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JOHN  EDWARD  HUNT 


The  Historical  Society 
in  France 


John  Edward  Hunt,  whose  wife  has  been,  before  and  since  their 
marriage,  a  valued  member  of  the  Historical  Society’s  staff,  is  fighting 
for  his  country  in  France,  having  sailed  from  Newport  News  on  April 
14.  He  was  a  Box  Butte  county  boy,  born  at  Alliance  November  8, 
1888,  but  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Morrill  county.  He  attended  the 
Alliance  schools  and  the  State  University,  after  which  he  engaged  in 
the  wholesale  grain  and  hay  business  at  Bayard.  He  was  drafted  in  the 
new  army,  went  to  Funston,  where  he  was  selected  to  go  with  Com¬ 
pany  C,  Fourth  U.  S.  Infantry,  and  in  a  very  short  time  was  on  his 
way  to  France.  In  a  recent  letter  to  his  wife  he  tells  of  his  experi¬ 
ences: 

“April  28,  Somewhere  on  the  Atlantic,  but  in  sight  of  land. 

“We  left  Newport  News  just  two  weeks  ago,  and  our  voyage  is 
now  almost  completed.  This  is  a  beautiful  day  and  the  ocean  or  bay 
is  as  calm  as  can  be.  I  can  see  the  waves  splashing  idly  on  the  rocks, 
and  everything  looks  peaceful.,  The  third  day  out  I  saw  a  school  ol 
whales.  That  was  close  to  the  gulf  stream,  but  in  the  middle  Atlantic 
there  were  neither  fish  nor  birds,  only  a  big,  rough  sea,  ugly  as  could 
be  and  looked  a  thousand  miles  deep.  This  has  been  a  wonderful  trip, 
but  we  are  glad  to  see  land.  For  the  past  three  days  we  have  been  in 
the  submarine  zone,  and  it  was  not  until  we  reached  this, that  things 
began  to  be  real  interesting.  One  submarine  tried  to  get  ‘gay,’  but 
our  chaser  buried  him  at  sea;  so  now  Kaiser  Bill  is  short  one.  We  can 
see  the  French  and  American  aeroplanes  flying  around  us.  The  men 
wave  at  us  as  they  go  over  the  ship.  The  little  towns  which  we  see 
along  the  bay  are  certainly  a  welcome  sight.  Almost  every  one  has  a 
church  steeple  towering  high  in  the  air. 

“May  12,  Somewhere  in  France. 

“Here  most  all  the  buildings  are  made  of  rock.  The  houses,  barns 
and  other  buildings  are  very  close  together  and  many  of  them  all 
connected,  sometimes  in  a  straight  row  and  sometimes  in  rectangular, 
form  with  the  garden  wall  on  one  side  making  it  a  tight  corral  with 
big  heavy  gates.  I  see  that  they  use  some  American  made  machiner.v, 
and  I  noticed  yesterday  a  big  haypress  being  operated  by  a  woman, 
and  it  was  just  like  one  we  have  on -the  ranch.  Even  the  hillsides  are 
cultivated  and  have  enormous  crops.  The  climate  is  simply  grand  and 
cool  and  moist,  with  lots  of  rain. 

“I  am  sitting  out  in  a  pretty  little  thicket  of  Norway  spruce  trees 
on  a  big  elevation  and  can  see  for  miles  around,  a  pretty  sight  to  be 
sure,  but  not  so  pretty  to  my  mind  as  the  land  of  Nebraska.  I  have 
my  bunk  made  in  the  loft  of  a  big  barn  full  of  rats  and  mice.  I  am 
more  afraid  of  the  rats  than  of  the  Germans.  I  have  my  heimet  and 
gas  mask  now  and  look  almost  like  a  wild  animal.  This  morning  we 
fellows  had  our  hair  shaved  short.  I  sure  did  hate  to  see  mine  go, 
but  I  guess  it  was  for  the  best.  1  do  sometimes  get  sleepy  and  hungry 
and  tired,  but  I  would  not  be  back  in  America  for  any  money  until 
the  war  is  over.  As  some  say,  I  am  seeing  the  world,  and  if  I  have 
good  luck  will  soon  be  in  the  trenches.  I  want  to  get  into  them  and 
be  a  real  veteran  before  this  thing  is  over.” 


THE  BLOCKHOUSE  AT  TEKAMAH 

The  new  courthouse  for  Burt  county  was  dedicated  on  Tuesday, 
March  19,  1918.  In  an  account  of  the  dedicatory  exercises,  the  Burt 
County  Herald  of  March  22  quotes  the  inscription  of  a  historical  tab¬ 
let  which  was  placed  in  the  courthouse,  in  part  as  follows: 

"This  new  courthouse  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  Blockhouse 
built  by  the  United  States  war  department  in  1855  to  protect  the  first 
white  settlement  in  this  county  from  Indian  depredations."  In  the 
account  it  is  said  further  that  General  John  M.  Thayer  organized  a 
military  company  at  Tekamah,  the  members  of  which  "were  mustered 
into  the  regular  United  States  army.  .  .  ” 

The  first  military  organization  in  the  Territory  of  Nebraska  was 
formed  in  accordance  with  an  admonitory  proclamation  issued  by  Act¬ 
ing  Governor  Cuming  on  December  23,  1854.  The  organic  act  of  tne 
territory  declared  that  “The  governor  .  .  .  shall  be  commander-in-chief 
of  the  militia  thereof.”  But  the  first  Legislative  Assembly  did  not 
exercise  its  power  to  authorize  the  organization  of  a  militia.  This  was 
first  done  by  the  second  assembly,  in  1856.  So  the  acting  governor’s 
undertaking  was  legally  premature.  He  directed  that  there  should  be 
two  regiments,  the  First  regiment  by,  for  and  of  the  North  Platte 
section;  the  Second,  by,  for  and  of  the  South  Platte. 

The  proclamation  prescribed  further  that 

“Said  companies  shall  elect  their  own  officers,  the  regimental  of¬ 
ficers  being  commissioned  by  the  commander-in-chief. 

“Said  companies  are  recommended  to  keep  such  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  as  they  can  procure,  in  good  order  and  ready  for  service;  also  in 
the  frontier  settlements  to  .  .  .  provide  blockhouses  for  shelter,  in 
case  of  attack,  until  word  can  be  sent  to  other  companies. 

“In  pursuance  of  this  proclamation  I  have  this  day  appointed  and 
commissioned  regimental  officers,  viz:  one  colonel,  one  lieut.  colonel, 
one  major,  and  one  adjutant  for  each  regiment.” 

In  a  book  named  Executive  Proceedings  and  Official  Correspond¬ 
ence,  Territory  of  Nebraska  there  is  a  partial  record  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  this  provisional  militia,  or  rather  the  undertaking  to  organize 
it;  for  while  I  was  writing  the  first  volume  of  the  history  of  Nebraska 
I  cross-examined  General  Thayer  about  this  incident,  and  he  informed 
me  that  very  little  of  practical  importance  was  done.  This  record 
shows  only  the  appointment  of  officers  for  the  Second,  or  South  Platte, 
regiment,  “up  to  January  1,  1855”;  but  it  discloses  that  on  February  7, 
1855,  the  acting  governor  commissioned  Andrew  J.  Hanscom  colonel 
of  the  First  Regiment  Nebraska  Volunteers,  William  C.  James  lieu¬ 
tenant  colonel,  and  Hascall  C.  Purple  major;  also,  John  M.  Thayer 
brigadier  general,  and  Anselum  Arnold  adjutant  of  the  first  brigade,  as 
the  entire  organization,  consisting  of  the  two  regiments,  was  desig¬ 
nated. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  war  department  of  the  United  States 
took  no  part  in  the  building  of  the  blockhouse  at  Tekamah  and  that 
the  local  company  of  men  who  built  it  were  part  of  a  purely  terri¬ 
torial  and  extemporized  militia.  General  Thayer  first  entered  the 
army  of  the  United  States  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  fact  that  he  became  a  brigadier  general  in  that  war  probably  led  to 
the  confusion  and  misapprehension  I  have  pointed  out. 

ALBERT  WATKINS. 


AN  EARLY  EPISCOPAL  PARISH 

Among  the  old  records  found  stored  away  in  a  basement  in  Nema¬ 
ha  county  are  the  organization  papers  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  par¬ 
ish  at  Nemaha  City,  April  22,  1867.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  Rev.  G.  R.  Davis,  with  F.  G.  Holmes  as  secretary.  A  resolution  was 
adopted  calling  the  new  organization  “St.  John’s  Parish.”  F.  G.  Holmes 
was  elected  senior  warden  and  Geo.  Hodkin  junior  warden;  H.  B. 
Strong,  J.  B.  Hoover,  John  Ritson,  William  Young  and  J.  S.  Cope  were 
elected  vestrymen.  One  year  later  the  records  show  that  J.  B.  Hoover, 
O.  K.  Fisher,  B.  Y.  White  and  Seymour  Howe,  Sr.,  were  elected  ves¬ 
trymen,  with  Holmes  and  Hodkin  reelected  wardens. 


A  GRAND  BALL  AT  NEMAHA 

A  well  printed  invitation  to  a  Valentine’s  Day  mask  ball  at  Nemaha 
City  is  before  us,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  in  what  year 
this  famous  ball  was  held — sometime  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  It  was 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Nemaha  City  Cornet  Band,  and  was  at 
the  Hoover  Opera  House.  Tickets  were  one  dollar  and  spectators  were 
charged  twenty-five  cents.  Supper  was  served  at  the  Park  Hotel,  but 
the  price  is  not  stated.  Music  by  the  Band  orchestra.  Committee  on 
invitation,  Geo.  N.  Sanders,  Fred  Scovill  and  John  E.  Crother;  com¬ 
mittee  on  reception,  James  C.  Miller,  Lance  Jones  and  J.  Lambert 
Melvin;  floor  managers,  Thomas  B.  Finch,  I.  F.  Rathbone  and  George 
W.  Fairbrother. 


DEATH  OF  OMAHA’S  OLDEST  PIONEER 

Samuel  E.  Rogers,  one  of  the  very  oldest  pioneers  of  Nebraska, 
both  in  point  of  years  and  in  length  of  residence,  died  at  Omaha  Aprn 
14.  He  was  96  years  old  and  had  lived  at  Omaha  since  1854.  He  was 
born  at  Flemin.gsburg,  Ky.,  Feb.  10.,  1822,  went  to  Michigantown,  Ind., 
as  a  young  man,  clerked  in  a  store,  married  in  1841,  moved  to  Craw- 
fordsville,  Ind.,  graduated  through  Wabash  college  in  1848,  moved  to 
Pekin,  Ill.,  and  took  up  the  practice  of  law,  -where  he  became  the  inti¬ 
mate  friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  came  to  Omaha  wilh  the  first 
rush  of  settlers.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Nebraska  legislature  in 
1855  and  1857.  His  wife  died  in  1907. 
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F.  L.  WOODWARD  TELLS  OF  ASPINWALL  AND  NEMAHA  CITY 

My  father  was  Manson  J.  Woodward,  and  my  mother's  maiden 
name  was  Fannie  D.  Abel.  They  lived  at  Concord,  Massachusetts, 
where  father  was  a  carriage  and  coach  trimmer.  They  came  to  Ga¬ 
lena,  Ill.,  then  to  Des  Moines  and  finally  to  Aspinwall  in  1864,  when 
I  was  seven  years  old.  A  relative  had  come  there  first,  and  my  par¬ 
ents  talked  it  over  and  decided  to  come.  Father  opened  up  a  har¬ 
ness  shop. 

Aspinwall  at  that  time  was  a  town  of  about  five  hundred  people. 
The  town  site  was  owned  by  a  company.  General  James  W.  Denver, 
Louie  Neal,  and  Rumback  and  Ballard  being  members.  During  1S64 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  trouble  over  titles.  The  town  was  on  a 
boom.  One  of  the  best  stores  was  run  by  Ed  Weisenreder,  who  had 
as  many  as  seven  clerks.  He  not  only  sold  goods,  but  he  bought 
grain  and  was  quite  a  shipper.  Aspinwall  had  the  best  steamboat 
landing  on  the  river.  An  eddy  cut  into  the  bank  and  made  deep 
water  right  up  to  the  wharf.  There  was  a  big  trade  from  in  and. 

Other  business  men  at  that  time,  as  I  remember,  were  J.  S.  Minick, 
general  store;  Burl  Hoover,  general  store;  J.  W.  Thurman,  general 
store;  J.  W.  Worthing,  wagon  maker;  J.  W.  Mitchell,  hotel;  Dr. 
Baker,  physician;  and  there  were  three  or  four  saloons.  One  saloon 
was  run  by  Adolph  Herman  and  another  by  George  McGathney.  There 
was  also  a  distillery  near  town. 

Henry  Hart,  a  homesteader,  took  charge  of  the  lands  belonging  to 
Ben  Holladay,  of  Denver.  General  Denver  had  a  large  amount  of  land 
near  Aspinwall,  and  the  Denver  estate  still  has  it.  Rumback  was  Den¬ 
ver’s  father-in-law. 

In  the  matter  of  shipping  Aspinwall  overshadowed  Brownville  and 
Nemaha.  Much  trade  came  from  over  in  Pawnee.  I  have  seen  in 
town  sacks  of  corn  piled  the  length  of  three  blocks,  and  three  sacks 
high. 

A  railroad  finally  went  down  the  other  side  of  the  river  and  crip¬ 
pled  Aspinwall,  and  the  Atchison  and  Nebraska  came  up  the  Nemaha 
to  the  south  and  took  off  a  lot  more  trade.  There  was  much  agita¬ 
tion  for  a  road  running  down  the  river  to  Aspinwall,  but  it  came  to 
Nemaha,  which  was  only  four  miles  away,  and  that  was  the  finish  of 
Aspinwall.  Some  of  the  buildings  were  moved  to  Nemaha,  and  many 
were  torn  down  or  moved  out  onto  farms.  There  are  only  two  houses 
on  the  site  of  the  boom  town  now.  The  Denver  estate  and  Dr.  Gandy 
now  own  the  town  site. 

There  were  in  the  early  days  several  attempts  to  run  news¬ 
papers  at  Aspinwall.  Dr.  Holladay  moved  the  Nebraska  Herald 
down  from  Nemaha  about  1S60,  and  others  tried  it. 

Aspinwall  was  not  a  Sunday  school  sort  of  a  town.  Even  at  its 
most  prosperous  time  it  never  built  a  church.  The  saloons  furnished 
the  excitement.  Sometimes  there  were  efforts  to  divert  trade  to  other 
nearby  towns.  San  Francisco  started  up  right  in  sight,  and  Hills¬ 
dale  was  only  a  small  distance  away.  St.  Deroin  was  eight  miles 
south  and  Nemaha  was  in  plain  view  four  miles  north.  It  was  a  great 
time  to  boom  new  towns,  in  the  sixties. 

Once  in  about  1867  we  went  to  Rulo  by  way  of  Arago.  I  was  ten 
years  old,  and  I  thought  Arago  was  a  fine  big  town.  Rulo  was  quite 
a  shipping  point,  and  there  were  a  good  many  Indians  around  there. 

Father  continued  in  business  at  Aspinwall  until  the  town  died,  in 
the  seventies.  Then  he  moved  to  Kansas  City. 

In  1875,  when  I  was  eighteen,  I  married  Martha  Tidrow,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  storekeeper.  I  had  quite  a  time  getting  the  license.  When 
I  went  to  Brownville  after  it  the  county  judge,  Dr.  McComas,  looked 
me  over  and  told  me  I  was  in  the  wrong  place.  Said  I  was  too  young 
to  get  married.  This  worried  me,  but  I  talked  politics  with  the  judge 
and  told  him  politics  at  Aspinwall  was  all  his  way,  so  he  concluded  I 
was  all  right  to  get  a  license. 

I  worked  in  the  store  three  years  and  then  took  up  the  real  estate 
business  in  which  I  have  continued  to  the  present  time.  John  L.  Car- 
son  had  bought  the  Holladay  land,  and  I  took  charge  of  it. 

About  1888  I  moved  up  to  Nemaha.  It  was  a  poor  town  then,  not 
so  good  as  it  is  now.  There  were  three  saloons,  but  legitimate  trade 
was  light.  There  were  no  decent  sidewalks.  1  came  up  here  because 
of  the  schools,  as  I  had  two  boys. 

In  the  old  days  the  liquor  element  was  mighty  strong  in  Aspin¬ 
wall.  Dr.  J.  N.  McCasland  of  Pawnee  came  down  here  to  organize 
a  Good  Templars  lodge,  and  they  threatened  to  throw  him  in  the 
river.  When  I  moved  to  Nemaha  the  fight  against  the  saloons  was 
going  on.  I  foolishly  believed  in  the  saloon  system  at  that  time. 
On  the  streets  I  had  argued  that,  inasmuch  as  we  were  only  getting 
ten  cents  a  bushel  for  corn,  if  the  country  went  dry  we  wouldn’t 
•get  anything  for  it.  But  I  got  tired  of  liquor  domination  and  helped 
to  put  it  out  of  Nemaha  after  all.  At  that  time  the  school  district 
was  $4,000  in  debt.  Without  saloons  it  has  built  a  good  school  build¬ 
ing  and  has  money  in  the  treasury. 

At  Aspinwall,  before  the  town  died,  I  was  on  the  school  board. 
Weisenreder  and  another  older  man,  Jerry  Marlatt,  were  the  other 
members.  One  day  a  young  fellow  came  along  and  applied  for  the 
school.  The  two  old  members  did  not  take  to  him  because  he  was  so 
young,  but  I  liked  him,  and  talked  them  into  the  notion  of  hiring  him. 
The  new  teacher  and  I  became  great  friends  and  have  kept  up  that 
friendship  ever  since.  His  name  is  John  H.  Morehead,  ree-sntly  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Nebraska. 

Morehead  taught  school  in  town  a  few  months  and  boarded  at 
Weisenreder's.  It  was  noticed  that  one  of  the  Weisenreder  girls  was 
his  favorite.  Next  he  tauelit  a  term  out  in  the  country  and  then 
came  to  town  and  married  Miss  Weisenreder.  The  parents  of  the 
Weisenreder  girls  were  Catholics  and  objected  to  taking  Protestants 
into  the  family.  But  the  girls  did  not  want  to  be  Catholics,  and  they 
had  their  way  when  it  came  to  marrying. 

Weisenreder  had  made  money  and  went  out  of  the  store  business 


when  the  town  declined,  and  later  went  to  California.  I  think  he  lost 
most  of  his  wealth  in  unfortunate  speculations. 

We  had  two  boys  and  one  girl.  Both  boys  are  at  Kansas  City. 
Charles  M.  is  on  the  board  of  trade  and  Leslie  is  a  druggist.  Marie 
is  now  attending  school  at  Kansas  City.  My  wife  died  in  1910. 

I  am  loaning  you  some  old  pictures.  One  is  of  Ben  Neal,  part 
Indian,  who  first  owned  the  land  where  Aspinwall  was  built.  Another 
is  of  John  S.  Minick,  who  was  very  prominent  in  eastern  Nebraska 
fifty  years  ago.  Also  pictures  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weisenreder  taken 
in  1869,  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Carson,  taken  in  1875. 


WHEN  A.  M.  MEDLEY  CAME  WEST 

I  came  to  Peru  in  1855,  when  I  was  seven  years  old.  My  parents 
were  Alfred  and  Mary  Medley.  We  came  from  Crawford  county,  Ill., 
stopped  one  year  in  Atchison  county,  Mo.,  and  then  came  here. 

Father  was  a  blacksmith.  When  he  came  here  he  opened  a  shop 
and  also  bought  an  interest  in  the  ferry  and  put  in  a  better  boat.  He 
took  a  preemption  c'aim  two  miles  south  of  town,  where  he  raised 
sod  corn  and  buckwheat. 

In  those  early  days  we  went  to  mill  out  on  Camp  Creek,  where  » 
Mormon  by  the  name  of  Jimmison  was  the  miller.  The  mill  ground 
so  slow  that  people  had  to  wait  a  long  time  for  a  grist. 

Jim  Dewey  worked  for  father  in  the  shop.  Dewey  later  went  back 
east  and  stayed.  In  a  year  or  so  father  started  a  store  down  on  the 
flat,  where  the  town  then  was.  It  was  called  the  0.  K.  Store.  He  sold 
calico,  groceries,  whisky  and  other  stuff.  The  post  office  was  up 
where  the  town  now  is. 

Father  went  out  among  the  Indians  trading  and  then  went  to  St. 
Joe  and  bought  a  stock  of  goods,  after  which  he  disappeared.  The 
goods  came,  but  he  never  was  heard  of  again. 

My  brother  Frank  was  four  years  older  than  I  was  and  was  a  big 
help  in  everything.  Mother  sold  the  farm  and  came  to  town  and  finally 
sold  the  store  stock  at  a  sa'e.  This  was  in  1859.  We  went  to  Mis¬ 
souri  for  a  season  and  then  came  back.  I  commenced  boating  on  the 
ferry  and  worked  at  it  thirteen  years.  One  season  I  whacked  bulls 
across  the  plains  to  Fort  Kearny  and  Fort  Sedgwick,  in  1863.  I  saw 
the  stuff  burning  at  Plum  Creek  after  the  fight  there.  Brother  Frank 
had  gone  into  the  army  in  the  First  Nebraska  and  went  dowrn  to  Fort 
Donelson  with  Thayer.  Once  when  I  was  on  the  plains  he  was  with 
the  soldiers  there,  but  I  did  not  see  him.  After  the  war  was  over  he 
came  back  here  and  lives  here  yet. 

In  the  succeeding  years,  after  my  ferry  work,  I  farmed  a  little, 
handled  grain,  was  steamboat  freight  agent,  ran  a  wood  yard  and  did 
a  lot  of  things.  While  doing  some  government  work  on  the  river  I 
dislocated  my  knee,  and  it  has  made  me  lame  ever  since. 

I  married  Lydia  Smith,  and  we  have  four  sons  and  one  daughter, 
all  alive.  Frank  is  at  Havelock,  George  is  foreman  of  the  machine 
department  at  Havelock,  and  Richard  is  here  at  Peru.  Our  daughter, 
Rainey  May  Medley,  is  a  teacher  at  Dorchester.  Mother  died  in  1900. 

There  are  no  people  here  no\y  who  were  here  when  we  came  in 
1855.  Those  who  came  in  1856  were  Rev.  Mr.  Hall,  Rev.  Mr.  Horn, 
Tate,  Swan,  Combs,  Hedde,  Simpson,  Edwards  and  others.  In  1857 
came  Dan  Cole,  Dustin,  Carter,  Steitz,  Redfern,  Lash,  Daily  and  a 
good  many  others. 

I  will  let  you  have  for  the  Historical  Society  a  flatiron  and  a  steel¬ 
yard  that  my  folks  brought  from  New  England  to  Illinois  before  I 
was  born.  Also  an  Indian  ax  which  my  son  found  here  on  the  Peru 
town  site. 


DANIEL  C.  COLE  AND  PERU 

I  was  born  in  Fulton  county,  N.  Y.,  near  Amsterdam,  July  19,  1836. 
My  father  died  when  I  was  a  young  boy.  Mother  conducted  a  farm. 
In  1854  we  moved  to  Fon  du  Lac  county,  Wisconsin.  It  was  new  out 
there  then,  and  times  were  hard.  There  was  very  little  money.  I  had 
learned  to  be  a  carpenter,  along  with  the  farm  work. 

A  "Wisconsin  man  named  Bristol  had  traded  for  a  piece  of  lanu 
in  Nebraska,  and  his  brother-in-law  drove  out  to  see  it.  Five  of  us 
young  fellows  took  the  trip  with  him,  and  we  crossed  the  river  at 
Brownville  on  June  3,  1858.  We  were  in  a  covered  wagon,  though  we 
mostly  walked,  across  Iowa. 

I  had  brought  my  carpenter  tools,  and  had  $2.50  in  cash  when  I 
got  to  Nemaha  county.  There  was  very  little  work  here.  Sometimes 
I  got  75  cents  a  day  for  work,  and  paid  50  cents  a  day  for  board.  In 
those  times  we  all  had  ague.  In  getting  work  at  my  trade  I  walked 
up  and  down  the  country  from  Plattsmouth  to  Rulo.  Land  was  cheap, 
but  I  never  took  any.  Few  of  the  first  settlers  who  settled  on  land 
stayed  with  it. 

Brownville  was  the  principal  town  on  the  river  and  got  the  in¬ 
land  trade.  It  was  a  steamboat  town,  and  had  a  steam  ferry,  also  the 
John  L.  Carson  bank  and  the  U.  S.  land  office.  It  was  a  better  town 
than  Omaha.  I  was  at  Omaha  when  there  was  only  one  hotel  and 
a  lot  of  saloons.  Brownville  had  two  or  three  saloons. 

At  the  same  time  Nebraska  City  was  a  flourishing  place.  A  great 
deal  of  outfitting  was  done  there.  Majors.  Waddell  *  Co.,  were  gov¬ 
ernment  freighters,  and  I  have  seen  2,000  cattle  and  200  wagons 
there  at  one  time. 

In  the  winter  of  1858-9  I  taught  school  in  the  Fairview  district, 
west  of  Brownville,  and  boarded  around.  It  was  a  log  schoolhouse 
about  14x16.  I  had  about  20  pupils,  and  got  $15  a  month. 

About  the  middle  of  January,  1859.  I  was  boarding  at  Squire  Ken¬ 
nedy’s.  I  woke  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  hearing  a  stir  in  front 
of  the  house  I  dressed  and’  went  out.  There  was  a  covered  wagon 
with  six  mules  hitched  to  it.  Squire  Kennedy  was  out  there  talking 
with  a  tall  man  with  long  whiskers.  Kennedy  introduced  us.  The 
man  was  John  Brown.  He  had  seventeen  young  negroes  in  the  wagon 
and  was  heading  for  Iowa.  He  had  arrived  before  daylight,  after  a 
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night  drive.  On  the  way  to  Kennedy's  he  had  lost  his  way  and 
stopped  at  the  wrong  house  at  about  two  o’clock.  When  he  made  him¬ 
self  kpown,  the  man  of  the  house  said:  "I  guess  it  is  Kennedy’s  you 
want.  We  are  on  the  other  side.  We  are  Tennesseeans.”  The  man, 
whose  name  was  Skeen,  directed  Brown  how  to  get  back  to  the  roan 
to  Kennedy’s.  Brown  was  a  little  worried  at  having  made  his  errant! 
known  to  southerners,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  Skeen  minded  his  own 
business  and  never  said  a  word.  All  through  the  county  it  was  well 
known  that  Kennedy  was  active  in  the  underground  railroad. 

So  that  is  how  1  happened  to  have  a  talk  with  John  Brown.  It  was 
his  last  visit  north.  Soon  afterward  he  was  killed  at  Harper's  ferry. 
When  I  saw  him  at  Kennedy’s  he  and  his  runaway  slaves  had  just 
finished  eating  a  breakfast  which  Mrs.  Kennedy  had  got  for  them. 

Squire  Kennedy  was  a  Missourian,  but  he  came  away  from  there 
because  he  was  an  abolitionist.  He  died  here  a  good  many  years  ago. 
His  son,  George,  lives  in  the  neighborhood  now.  The  o’.d  Kennedy 
farm  was  later  lived  on  by  Judge  Mclnnich,  a  brother-in-law  of  Ken¬ 
nedy’s. 

S.  F.  Nuckolls  built  the  first  store  here  at  Peru.  It  burned  down 
just  before  it  was  finished.  That  was  in  1856  or  1857.  The  fire  caused 
Nuckolls  to  change  his  plans  and  go  to  Nebraska  City.  The  store  was 
down  on  the  bottom  at  the  steamboat  landing.  There  was  a  lot  of 
bottom  land  here  then.  The  river  has  since  cut  it  away.  Between 
here  and  Nebraska  City  the  river  swallowed  two  or  three  thousand 
acres.  Now  the  river  has  gone  over  the  other  way.  It  has  a  mort¬ 
gage  on  the  land  on  both  sides. 

I  kept  on  carpentering.  I  was  married  in  1860  to  Elizabeth  A. 
Swan,  whose  folks  had  come  to  this  county  from  Peru,  Ill.,  in  1857. 
We  have  ten  children  living.  Three  others  died  in  infancy.  We  have 
twelve  great-grandchildren. 

In  1864-  I  was  appointed  postmaster,  and  also  sold  goods.  There 
was  one  other  store,  and  perhaps  forty  houses.  There  were  two 
towns  here.  Mount  Vernon  was  up  on  the  hill  where  the  cemetery 
is  now.  The  post  office  was  there,  but  I  changed  it  to  Peru,  and 
started  the  store  on  what  is  now  main  street.  The  building  was  16x24, 
and  I  built  on  a  room  10x16  and  lived  there. 

The  Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars  was  organized  here  be¬ 
fore  I  came,  in  1856,  by  John  W-  Hall  and  W.  S.  Horn,  two  Methodist 
ministers.  It  was  started  out  on  Honey  Creek,  south  of  here.  I  joined 
it  soon  after  I  came.  Hall  and  Horn  started  a  church  here,  too. 

I  have  belonged  to  the  Masonic  lodge  since  1867.  I  joined  here 
at  Peru.  R.  W.  Furnas  instituted  the  lodge,  and  it  was  No.  14.  I 
was  worshipful  master  ten  or  eleven  times. 

The  Methodists  established  a  school  here  in  1866.  Hiram  Burch 
was  a  minister  here  and  his  brother-in-law,  John  McKenzie,  was  at 
the  head  of  a  school  at  Pawnee  City.  He  wanted  to  move  to  Peru  and 
establish  a  Methodist  school.  So  they  got  a  charter  from  the  legis¬ 
lature  (Eleventh  Legislative  Assembly,  1866)  for  the  Peru  Seminary 
and  College.  The  Methodist  conference  appointed  the  trustees.  The 
people  subscribed  $10,000.  Dr.  John  F.  Neal  gave  72  acres  of  land. 
Burch,  McKenzie  and  William  Daily  also  gave  land.  McKenzie  came 
here  in  1866  and  opened  the  school  in  a  shack  in  town  that  had  former¬ 
ly  been  a  saloon.  In  the  fall  they  had  a  college  building  ready.  The 
failure  of  the  school  at  Oreapolis  helped  to  turn  attention  here. 

A.  B.  Fuller,  of  Cass  county,  who  had  once  operated  a  normal 
school  in  Illinois,  and  William  Daily,  were  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  second  legislature,  which  convened  May  16, 
1867.  Daily  and  Tom  Majors  had  a  good  deal  of  a  pull.  They  wanted 
a  state  institution,  and  when  they  could  get  nothing  else  Fuller  sug¬ 
gested  a  normal  school.  I  guess  they  didn’t  know  what  a  normal 
school  was  but  they  took  the  chance.  The  state  gave  $3,000  for  start¬ 
ing  the  school  and  20  sections  of  saline  land,  which  has  all  since  been 
sold.  Seventy-two  acres  and  the  unfinished  building  of  the  Peru 
Seminary  and  College  were  given  to  the  normal  school.  Brownville 
had  a  much  better  school  and  a  building  that  cost  $20,000,  and  would 
have  been  glad  to  get  the  normal  school,  but  Majors  and  Daily  were 
on  the  ground  and  secured  the  plum  for  Peru. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  subscribed  for  the  original  building.  I 
agreed  to  give  $.300,  when  I  was  not  worth  $250.  I  was  a  member  of 
the  board  of  the  Methodist  school,  and  a  member  of  the  state  board 
for  eight  years  following.  Our  incidental  expenses  for  one  term  were 
$16.  George  E.  Howard  and  Miss  Morehead  were  the  first  graduates, 
in  1870.  Howard,  I  think,  worked  his  way  through. 

From  that  small  start  our  Normal  school  grew  up.  The  plant 
has  cost  now  probably  $800,000.  It  still  owns  sixty  acres  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  donation  for  a  site. 

Early  preachers  in  the  conference  here  were  T.  B.  Lemon, 
John  M.  Chivington,  and  D.  B.  Slaughter,  father  of  Brad  Slaiighter. 

(Mr.  Cole,  although  in  his  eighty-second  year,  still  lives  in  Peru, 
in  a  house  he  built  over  forty  years  ago.  He  retains  his  faculties, 
and  is  physically  active.  He  goes  out  in  the  country  two  or  three 
miles  to  superintend  the  cultivation  of  his  farm.) 


DR.  JETUS  RIGGS  CONKLING 

Dr.  Jetus  Riggs  Conkling.  one  of  the  old  residents  of  Omaha,  died 
of  apoplexy  last  March,  at  Dunedin,  Florida,  where  he  had  gone  to 
spend  the  winter.  Dr.  Conkling  was  born  in  Tompkins  county,  N.  Y., 
October  5,  1835,  came  to  Illinois  with  his  parents  when  he  was  a  lad, 
worked  “on  his  father’s  farm,  attended  Salem  academy,  near  Kenosha, 
Wisconsin,  taught  school,  and  graduated  from  Rush  Medical  college 
in  1859.  He  joined  a  wagon  train  bound  for  Pike’s  Peak  that  year,  but 
stopped  at  Omaha.  After  a  short  time  he  went  to  Tekamah,  and  in 
the  fall  of  1859  was  elected  clerk,  and  the  next  year  became  treasurer 
of  Burt  county.  In  1863  he  was  post  surgeon  at  Fort  Kearny,  and  a 
couple  of  years  later  returned  to  Omaha. 


JOHN  Q.  GOSS 

JOHN  Q.  GOSS  PASSES  ON 

Another  old  pioneer  who  has  passed  on  is  Judge  John  Q.  Goss,  of 
Bellevue,  who  at  the  age  of  91  died  on  March  20  of  this  year.  Judge 
Goss  was  born  in  Somersetshire,  England,  March  8,  1827,  came  to 
America  in  1844  and  settled  in  Ohio,  where  he  taught  school  for  nine 
years,  in  the  meantime  reading  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  in  1857.  In  the  spring  of  1859  he  came  to  Nebraska 
and  located  at  Bellevue.  He  represented  the  counties  of  Burt,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Sarpy  in  the  Council  of  the  seventh  Legislative  Assembly 
and  held  various  county  offices.  He  was  quartermaster  of  the  terri¬ 
torial  militia,  in  1862,  enlisted  in  the  Second  Nebraska  Cavalry  October 
15,  1862,  and  April  24,  1863,  was  appointed  regimental  commissary  with 
the  rank  of  first  lieutenant.  He  was  master  of  Nebraska  Masonic 
lodge  No.  1  in  1862-4,  was  a  member  of  the  grand  lodge  of  Knights  of 
Pythias  when  it  organized  in  Nebraska,  and  was  the  organizer  of  the 
first  Pythian  lodge  in  Missouri.  His  wife  and  one  daughter,  Mrs. 
Emma  Thompson,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  survive  him. 


FIRST  U.  P.  MILEAGE  BOOK 

When  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  issued  its  first  mileage 
tickets,  No.  1  was  bought  by  a  Nebraska  man,  who  did  not  use  up  all 
the  mileage.  The  son  of  the  original  purchaser  has  that  ticket.  He 
lives  at  Auburn,  and  he  has  so  far  warded  off  all  efforts  by  the  company 
to  gain  possession  of  the  interesting  souvenir. 


JOHN  BRATT,  NORTH  PLATTE  PIONEER 

John  Bratt,  pioneer,  and  one  of  the  most  widely  known  men  in 
western  Nebraska,  died  at  his  home  in  North  Platte  June  15,  in  his 
76th  year.  He  was  born  at  Leek,  England,  August  9,  1842,  and  came 
to  America  in  1864.  The  next  year  he  invested  all  he  had  in  a  cargo 
of  goods,  consigned  to  New  Orleans  from  New  York,  but  which  was 
lost  by  shipwreck  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  1866  he  came  to  Ne¬ 
braska  City,  and  went  on,  as  a  bullwhacker,  to  Fort  Phil.  Kearny  where 
he  engaged  in  furnishing  supplies  for  the  post  and  in  suttling.  In  186a 
he  entered  the  cattle  business  and  settled  at  a  point  four  miles  south¬ 
east  of  North  Platte,  south  of  the  river.  His  wife  was  a  daughter  of 
John  Burke,  also  a  Platte  valley  pioneer.  He  was  a  prominent  Mason, 
an  enthusiastic  member  of  the  State  Historical  Society  and  contributed 
valuable  articles  to  its  museum. 


MRS.  ADA  BUCK  MARTIN 

Mrs.  Ada  Buck  Martin  died  at  her  home  in  Denver  on  June  1,  1918, 
and  was  buried  at  Indianola,  Red  Willow  county.  Her  father,  Royal 
Buck,  established  the  first  colony  in  that  county  in  1872.  A  full  ac¬ 
count  of  that  enterprise  will  be  printed  in  volume  XIX  of  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  Historical  Society  which  will  be  published  soon. 
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Time  of  the  Sioux  Indian  War  and  Building,  of  Union  Pacific 


THE  OAK  GROVE  MONUMENT 

On  June  14  there  was  an  important  celebration  in  Nuckolls  county 
near  the  town  of  Oak,  the  occasion  being  the  unveiling  of  the  monu¬ 
ment  commemorating  the  Indian  fight  at  Oak  Grove  station. 

Oak  Grove  was  one  of  the  stations  on  the  old  California  trail, 
and  was  attacked  by  Sioux  and  Cheyenne  Indians  on  the  7th  of  August, 
1864.  On  the  same  day  all  of  the  stations  between  Fort  Laramie 
and  the  Big  Blue  were  raided  and  most  of  them  burned. 

At  Oak  Grove  station  people  and  the  travelers  taking  refuge 
there  put  up  a  spirited  fight  and  drove  the  savages  off.  Two  of  the 
whites.  J.  H.  Butler  and  M.  C.  Kelley,  were  killed.  There  was  no  way 
of  knowing  the  losses  among  the  Indians. 

An  exciting  incident  on  that  day  was  the  attempt  of  the  stage 
coach  from  the  east  to  reach  safety  at  Oak  Grove.  There  were  ten 
passengers,  and  the  driver  was  Robert  Emery,  with  John  Gilbert,  an¬ 
other  driver,  on  the  box.  They  were  intercepted  by  the  Indians  two 
miles  east  of  Oak  Grove  and  turned  back.  There  was  a  running  fight 
for  several  miles,  but  the  appearance  of  a  large  wagon  train  saved  the 
fugitives.  The  coach  was  hit  many  times  by  bullets  and  arrows,  but 
none  of  the  passengers  were  injured. 

At  the  recent  celebration  John  Gilbert  was  present,  also  J.  M. 
Comstock  and  Mrs.  James  Dudley  (Ella  Butler),  who  were  with  the 
party  that  took  refuge  in  the  station  building  during  the  fight.  At 
that  time  Ella  Butler  was  a  little  girl,  and  along  with  other  noncom¬ 
batants  crouched  behind  a  barricade  of  boxes  and  barrels  during  .the 
siege.  Comstock  was  old  enough  to  do  his  share  of  the  shooting  ond 
believes  that  he  accounted  for  two  of  the  Indians. 

The  celebration  was  under  the  direction  of  the  D.  A.  R.,  of  Superior, 
and  was  attended  by  a  good  crowd  of  people.  The  monument  is  in  a 
box  elder  grove,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  iron  fence.  It  is  on  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  old  stage  station,  and  also  on  the  spot  where  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  to  organize  Nuckolls  county.  The  county  commissioners 
appropriated  the  money  to  pay  for  the  monument,  and  their  names 
appear  at  its  base. 

The  program  of  the  celebration  was  as  follows: 

Invocation — Rev.  A.  C.  Bates. 

America — M.  E.  choir  and  assemblage. 

Unveiling  of  the  monument — Miss  Katherine  Follmer. 

Flag  salute — Superior  Chapter  D.  A.  R. 

Presentation  of  the  monument  on  behalf  of  the  State  Historical  So¬ 
ciety — A.  E.  Sheldon. 

Acceptance  of  the  monument — Mrs.  Harry  Nelson. 

Music,  solo — Miss  Sylvia  Acher.  ' 

A  Tribute  to  the  Pioneers — Mrs.  W.  S.  Young. 

Reminiscences — old  settlers. 

Address— Charles  H.  Epperson. 

Benediction. 

Inscription  on  Monument 

The  monument  bears  this  inscription  chiseled  in  the  stone: 
Monument  Erected  On 
The  Oregon  Trail  By 
Nuckolls  County,  Neb. 

In  Memory  of  Those 
Who  Were  Killed  And 
Those  Who  Escaped  at 
The  Oak  Grove  Ranch 
In  The  Indian  Raid 
Aug.  7,  1864. 

Killed 

J.  H.  Butler  M.  C.  Kelley 
Escaped 

John  Barratt  L.  Ostrander 
N.  Ostrander  Tobias  Castor 
Geo.  A.  Hunt  Sarah  Comstock 
Mary  Comstock  H.  J.  Comstock 
J.  M.  Comstock  Mrs.  F  .Butler 
Ella  Butler  Samuel  Morrill 
Etta  Courtwright 
Co.  Com.:  P.  Cronin 
Chas.  Malsbury  E.  M.  Wright 


Mr.  Sheldon’s  Address 

In  presenting  the  monument  on  behalf  of  the  State  Historical  So¬ 
ciety,  Mr.  Sheldon  said: 

“Mine-  is  a  brief  message  here  this  afternoon.  Monuments  are 
made  to  mark  heroic  deeds  and  great  achievements.  This  monument 
meets  both  demands.  It  marks  the  deeds  of  heroic  Nebraska  men  and 
women  who  met  a  savage  foe  with  high  courage,  resourceful  minds 
and  unflinching  fortitude.  It  marks  a  resting  place  upon  a  great  na¬ 
tional  highway  which  united  the  Mississippi  valley  to  the  land  beyond 
the  mountains  and  made  the  Pacific  coast  a  part  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

“The  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society  welcomes  the  spirit  which 
gives  visible  form  to  the  memories  of  these  mighty  achievements  and 
these  heroic  deeds.  The  first  historical  monument  raised  in  Nebraska 
was  by  the  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society  on  May  25,  1905,  upon 
the  high  bluff  which  faces  Fremont  across  the  Platte  river.  Upon 
that  bluff  fifty  years  before  General  John  M.  Thayer  met  the  Pawnee 
chief,  Petalesharu,  in  his  great  council  lodge  in  the  midst  of  his  people 
who  occupied  those  heights  with  their  village.  General  Thayer  sur¬ 
vived  fifty  years  of  frontier  fortune,  of  Civil  War  service,  and  of  a  sub¬ 
sequent  career  in  the  highest  places  within  the  gift  of  this  common¬ 
wealth  to  share  in  the  dedication  of  this  monument  a  half  century  later. 

“The  movement  to  mark  .he  Oregon  Trail  across  Nebraska  was 
largely  the  work  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  The 
legislature  of  1911  voted  $2,000  for  this  purpose.  This  was  supplement¬ 
ed  by  many  local  gifts  and  a  chain  of  Oregon  Trail  monuments  now 
stretches  at  intervals  from  Lanham,  where  the  trail  crosses  the  Ne¬ 
braska  line,  to  a  point  near  Henry  where  Nebraska  and  Wyoming  meet. 

“Two  years  ago  this  summer  L  drove  along  this  trail  from  Fort 
Kearny  to  Fort  Laramie-,  placing  upon  photographic  glass  and  upon 
motion  picture  film  historical  persons  and  places  upon  the  route  and 
these  granite  monuments  which  now  mark  at  intervals  the  great  Ore¬ 
gon  highway. 

“There  yet  remains  much  more  to  be  done  before  the  worthy  deeds 
and  achievements  upon  Nebraska  soil  are  fitly  witnessed  in  these  memo¬ 
rial  monuments 

“The  one  we  unveil  this  afternoon  marks  a  site  worthy  of  recogni¬ 
tion.  Here  on  August  7,  1864,  a  little  handful  of  pioneer  men  and  wo¬ 
men  held  the  log  fort  against  an  outnumbering  enemy.  Here  also  the 
first  civil  government  of  Nuckolls  county  was  instituted  and  the  first 
election  held  which  made  this  a  civil  unit  in  our  state.  The  fight  for 
life  and  property  and  for  the  blessings  of  free  political  institutions 
went  hand  in  hand  across  this  continent. 

“This  monument  we  owe  to  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  to  the  organized  energy  of  Mr.  George  D. 
Follmer  and  others  of  this  community,  and  to  the  county  government 
of  Nuckolls  county  which  so  fittingly  gave  the  money  for  (he  marking 
of  this  memorial  stone. 

“In  the  name  of  the  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society  I  present 
this  monument  to  the  community  which  has  built  it  to  be  preserved, 
visited  and  remembered  throughout  all  the  coming  years.  May  the 
memories  which  cluster  about  this  monument  be  an  inspiration  in  the 
lives  of  those  who  shall  live  after  us  on  these  plains  through  all  the 
millenniums  of  time.” 


FIRST  RAILROAD  EXCURSION  TO  NEBRASKA 

Fifty-two  years  ago  a  booklet  was  ‘  printed  to  record  the  expei  i- 
ences  and  proceedings  of  an  excursion  party  that  came  from  the  east 
to  inspect  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  then  building  through  Nebraska. 
Copies  of  that  booklet  are  very  rare,  but  one  has  just  been  added  to 
the  Historical  Society  library. 

The  party,  consisting  of  a  hundred  guests  and  the  entertainers, 
started  out  from  Jersey  City  on  the  15th  of  October,  1866.  The  ac¬ 
count  says  that  they  went  west  to  Chicago  in  three  “Silver  Palace” 
cars  and  a  superb  director’s  car,  and  it  is  recorded  as  a  remarkable 
fact  that  they  went  through  to  Chicago  without  change.  At  Chicago 
they  were  joined  by  others,  so  that  the  excursion  party  numbered  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  two  brass  bands.  Five  directors  of  the  Untou 
Pacific  company,  one  government  director  and  three  government  com¬ 
missioners  were  along;  also  Grenville  M.  Dodge,  chief  engineer,  and 
Silas  Seymour,  consulting  engineer  of  the  road.  J.  Carbutt  was 
official  photographer  and  Mr.  Hein  assistant.  The  music  wras  fur- 
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nished  by  the  Great  Western  Light  Guard  Band  of  Chicago  and 
Rosenblatt’s  Band,  of  St.  Joseph. 

The  party  included  men  from  every  northern  state,  among  them 
a  considerable  number  of  senators  and  congressmen.  It  is  noted  that 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  of  Ohio,  was  with  thei  excursion.  Ten  years 
later  he  was  elected  president  of  the  United  States.  The  Earl  of  Air- 
lie,  of  Scotland,  Marquis  Chambrun,  of  France,  and  M.  Odillon  Barrot, 
secretary  of  the  French  legation  at  Washington,  gave  the  excursion  an 
international  flavor. 

At  Chicago  the  party  divided,  some  to  go  by  rail  across  Illinois 
and  Missouri  to  St.  Joseph  and  then  up  the  river  by  steamboats  to 
Omaha,  the  others  to  go  across  Iowa  .to  Council  Bluffs.  The  account 
of  the  trip  across  to  St.  Joseph  is  very  glowing.  It  tells  that  the 
railroad  had  been  so  splendidly  improved  and  rebuilt  that  at  times 
“the  flying  train  smoothly  made  its  thirty  miles  an  hour!” 

The  excursionists  left  St.  Joseph  Friday  night  on  the  two  steam¬ 
boats  Denver  and  Colorado,  which  had  been  sumptuously  furnished 
for  the  occasion.  The  profusion  of  food,  as  shown  by  the  bill  of  fare, 
was  almost  a  crime.  The  boats  did  not  set  a  very  swift  pace  up  the 
river,  being  obliged  to  tie  up  part  of  each  night.  They  arrived  at 
Omaha  Monday  morning. 

In  the  meantime!  the  other  party  left  Chicago  on  the  20th  of 
October  in  sleeping  cars  and  arrived  at  Denison,  Iowa,  the  western 
terminus  of  the  Northwestern.  There  they  boarded  stages  and  went 
seventy  miles  to  Council  Bluffs.  They  reached  there  Sunday  night 
and  Monday  morning  crossed  over  and  took  up  their  quarters  on  the 
steamboat  Elkhorn,  in  lieu  of  a  hotel. 

The  two  parties  joined  at  Omaha  and  were  shown  the  town  in 
early  Omaha  fashion.  Speeches  were  made  by  Mayor  Lorin  Miller, 
Governor  Alvin  Saunders,  the  vice  president  of  the  board  of  trade 
and  other  citizens.  Responses  were  made  by  C.  T.  Sherman,  of  Ohio, 
and  J.  W.  Patterson  of  New  Hampshire.  The  guests  were  loaded  in 
carriages  and  taken  to  see  the  new  shops,  roundhouses  and  other 
railroad  works.  The  compiler  of  the  booklet  here  takes  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  give  a  history  of  the  railroad  venture  and  its  progress  up 
to  the  time — much  interesting  and  valuable  data. 

Monday  evening  there  was  a  grand  ball  at  the  Herndon  House, 
after  which  the  excursionists  retired  to  their  steamboat  quarters  to 
rest  up  for  the  trip  across  Nebraska  the  next  day. 

The  united  party  left  Omaha  on  a  special  train  consisting  of  the 
“sumptuous  director’s  car,”  five  coaches,  and  the  “Lincoln”  car,  which 
the  road  had  purchased.  Governor  Saunders,  Senators  Thayer  and 
Tipton  and  local  construction  officials  joined  the  party  from  Omaha. 
B.  F.  Bunker  and  N.  A.  Gesner,  were  in  charge  of  the  special  train. 

The  story  describes  the  trip,  gives  technical  measurements  of 
bridges  across  the  Papillion  and  Elkhorn  and  glows-  over  the  fine  soil 
and  crops,  until  “the  valley  of  the  Platte  burst  unheralded  upon  the 
sight.”  The  statement  is  made  that  the  Platte  valley  is  fertile  to  a 
little  way  beyond  Columbus. 

The  train  reached  Columbus  at  nightfall,  and  the  excursionists 
unloaded  and  went  a  quarter  of  a  mile  where  tents  had  been  set  up  for 
a  camp.  A  freight  train  had  run  out  the  day  before  with  the  tents, 
mattresses  from  the  steamboats  and  provisions  for  the  party.  Sup¬ 
per  was  eaten  in  a  big  dining  tent  which  had  been  set  up  for  the 
occasion.  After  supper  the  entertainment  consisted  of  a  big  Indian 
war  dance,  a  large  party  of  Pawnee  having  been  brought  down  from 
up  on  the  Loup.  The  account  of  the  war  dance  goes  into  minute 
detail.  After  the  excursionists  had  retired  to  their,  tents  some  gay 
members  arranged  with  the  Indians  to  make  a  mock  attack  on  the 
camp.  This  they  did  at  two  o’clock  and  kept  up  the  noise  until  five. 
In  the  morning,  after  the  tents  had  been  struck  and  the  tired  visi¬ 
tors  had  boarded  the  cars,  the  Indians  engaged  in  a  sham  battle. 

On  Wednesday  the  train  ran  to  Platte  City,  as  it  was  called — the 
construction  camp  at  the  end  of  Brady’s  Island,  two  hundred  and 
seventy  miles  from  Omaha.  The  bridge  was  not  completed  across  the 
North  Platte  at  that  time,  and  the  rails  were  just  being  laid  from 
Brady  Island  to  the  bridge. 

The  train  reached  Platte  City  at  night,  and  the  tents  were  again 
pitched.  After  breakfast  the  next  morning  there  were  many  speeches 
by  the  Nebraska  officials  and  by  eastern  gentlemen.  Resolutions  were 
adopted  praising  Omaha  and  Nebraska  and  congratulating  the  officials 
of  the  road  and  everybody  else. 

The  day  was  spent  in  watching  the  laying  of  track,  and  in  vari¬ 
ous  performances.  During  the  day  a  newspaper  was  printed  on  the 
special  train,  type,  press  and  printers  having  been  loaned  by  the 
Omaha  Republican.  The  book  gives  two  sample  pages  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  which  was  called  the  Railway  Pioneer.  Besides  much  foolery 
the  paper  gave  market  reports  from  the  east  and  from  London,  received 
by  wire,  gave  the  local  prices  of  game,  and  printed  some  genuine  news 
of  the  excursion.  Game  prices  quoted  for  Platte  City  were,  “Buffalo 
meat,  per  pound,  15c;  elk  meat,  12c  to  15c;  antelope,  16  to  18c;  prairie 
chickens,  per  pair,  50  to  60c;  wild  ducks,  pair,  75c  to  $1.00;  wild 


geese,  each  $1.25  to  $1.50;  sage  hens,  50  to  65c;  snipe,  each  25  to  30c.“ 

The  Railway  Pioneer  records  the  eastern  newspapers  that  had 
representatives  on  the  excursion  as  follows:  New  York  Tribune, 
Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago  Republican,  New  York  Observer,  Chicago 
Times,  Springfield,  Ill.,  State  Journal,  Philadelphia  Enquirer,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Gazette,  Cincinnati  Commercial,  Cleveland  Herald,  Waltham 
(Mass.)  Sentinel,  Council  Bluffs  Nonpanel,  Council  Bluffs  Bugle, 
Omaha  Republican,  Omaha  Herald  and  G.  F.  Allen  for  the  National 
Intelligencer. 

On  Friday  the  party  started  back  to  Omaha,  after  having  or¬ 
ganized  a  mock  municipal  government  for  the  excursion  camp.  In 
the  election  which  was  held  the  mayor  conferred  full  suffrage  on  tho 
ladies. 

On  arrival  at  Omaha  the  tired  travelers  went  back  to  their  steam¬ 
boat  quarters  and  Saturday  took  stages  for  Denison,  and  proceeded 
thence  by  rail  to  Chicago,  where  they  spent  several  days  beiore  scat¬ 
tering  to  their  homes. 


RECENT  EXPLORATION 

An  overland  trip  to  western  Nebraska  in  an  automobile  with  Amos 
H  .Haile  proved  instructive  in  the  matter  of  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  country  traversed.  We  made  inquiry  in  relation  to  historical  ma¬ 
terial  available  in  each  of  the  localities  visited  and  interviewed  a  few 
of  the  early  settlers. 

At  Doniphan  1  visited  the  brick  yard,  where  the  ash  heap  was 
discovered  twenty  feet  under  the  soil  some  years  ago.  The  present 
excavation  is  not  being  carried  deep  enough  to  reveal  new  l.gut,  but 
the  man  in  charge  will  keep  a  close  watch  for  any  interesting  feature. 

We  visited  our  president,  Mr.  S.  C.  Bassett,  at  his  home  near 
Gibbon. , 

At  the  site  of  Fort  McPherson  we  paused  long  enough  to  take 
some  photographs  and  get  some  measurements.  We  gathered  a  num¬ 
ber  of  interesting  relics  from  the  site  of  the  old  fort  at  the  entrance 
to  Cottonwood  Canyon,  and  viewed  the  outline  of  the  ruins  where 
once  stood  the  McDonald  trading  post.  At  North  Platte  we  inter¬ 
viewed  Mr.  Charles  McDonald,  who  came  to  Cottonwood  Springs  from 
Pawnee  county  in  1859  and  established  the  famous  McDonald 
Ranch.  Dick  Darling,  a  relation  of  John  Experience  Estabrook,  of 
Omaha,  had  begun  the  erection  of  the  storehouse.  Mr.  McDonald 
bought  it  from  him.  He  completed  it  and  other  buildings  of  the  trading 
post,  which  he  conducted  until  1872. 

The  first  building  for  Fort  McPherson  was  erected  in  October,  1863. 
The  buildings  were  mostly  one  story  log  structures  with  sod  roofs,  but 
some  of  the  officers’  quarters  were  a  story  and  a  half  with  shingle  roofs. 

Mr.  Burke,  father  of  Peter  Burke,  who  now  lives  on  the  site  of 
Fort  McPherson  had  formerly  lived  twenty-six  miles  southeast  of  Te- 
cumseh,  Nebraska.  He  started  to  Pike’s  Peak  in  1862  with  his  family. 
He  stopped  at  the  place  where  Fort  McPherson  was  being  built  and 
helped  to  get  out  logs  for  the  houses.  It  is  strewn  with  relics,  and  the 
stump  of  the  old  cedar  flagstaff  set  by  Eugene  W’are  in  1863  is  said  to 
be  still  in  existence.  The  spot  where  his  flagstaff  stood  is  marked  by 
a  marble  slab.  . 

I  suggested  that  a  suitable  sign  should  be  painted  and  placed  near 
the  site  of  the  fort  on  the  main  road,  which  passes  this  spot.  Mr. 
Peter  Burke  has  agreed  to  gather  a  collection  of  relics  from  the  site 
for  the  Historical  Society.  John  Burke,  an  older  brother,  lives  in 
North  Platte. 

We  met  a  number  of  interesting  historical  characters  who  still 
bear  an  active  part  of  the  world’s  work,  but  we  failed  to  locate  any 
ancient  Indian  habitat  worthy  of  being  explored  on  the  trip. 

E.  E.  BLACKMAN, 

Curator  Historical  Society  Museum. 


AN  OLD  STATION  AGENT 

One  of  the  interesting  pioneers  of  Nebraska  is  E.  M.  Searle,  Sr., 
of  Ogallala.  W’hile  yet  a  mere  boy  he  went  to  the  war  from  Indiana. 
As  a  telegraph  messenger  at  the  front  he  learned  telegraphy.  After 
the  war  he  worked  a  year  for  an  Indiana  railroad.  Then  the  lure  of 
the  new  Pacific  railroad  brought  him  west.  He  sought  a  job  at  Omaha, 
but  was  advised  to  go  out  along  the  railroad  line.  He  was  offered  one 
of  the  advance  stations  in  Wyoming,  but  declined  when  he  found  the 
former  agent  had  been  killed  in  an  Indian  raid.  He  went  to  North 
Platte,  which  was  then  the  end  of  the  line  of  road,  and  was  assigned  to 
Alkali,  thirty-one  miles  west,  where  the  station  was  a  tent.  He  saw 
the  road  build  on  past  toward  the  Pacific,  and  after  about  twenty  years’ 
service  as  agent  at  Alkali,  later  named  Paxton,  he  was  transferred  to 
Ogallala,  where  he  had  taken  a  homestead.  He  has  long  since  given 
up  railroad  work,  but  has  remained  active  as  a  builder  of  western 
Nebraska. 
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NEBRASKA’S  FIRST  EDUCATOR 

Ur.  John  M.  McKenzie  died  at  his  home  in  California,  May  19, 
1918.  He  is  remembered  by  the  early  pioneers  as  a  Methodist 
preacher  and  an  earnest  promoter  of  education.  In  the  sixties  he 
helped  to  establish  an  academy  at  Pawnee  City.  The  fact  that  the 
new  institution  was  to  be  under  the  Christian  church  did  not  lessen 
his  zeal.  When  the  hard  times  of  the  then  border  county  caused  the 
new  academy  to  lapse  and  die.  McKenzie  transferred  the  idea  to  Peru, 
and  through'  his  work  the  Methodist  academy  was  established  there, 
to  be  soon  merged  into  a  state  normal  school. 

Dr.  McKenzie  was  the  second  state  superintendent  of  Nebraska, 
wrote  most  of  our  school  laws,  promoted  the  organization  of  the  state 
teachers  and  left  his  impress  on  every  branch  of  education  in  Ne¬ 
braska.  In  his  later  days  he  sought  a  milder  climate,  but  he  never 
lost  his  interest  in  the  state  where  he  had  done  so  much  work.  The 
newspaper  at  the  old  school  town  fittingly  says:  “He  and  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Kenzie  witnessed  the  crowning  glory  of  their  lives,  the  semicentennial 
celebration  held  at  Peru  last  summer." 


HON.  HERBERT  P.  SHUMWAY 

Herbert  P.  Shumway,  well  known  citizen  of  Nebraska,  died  at 
a  Lincoln  hospital,  June  30,  after  an  illness  of  several  months.  The 
body,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Shumway,  a  brother  and  sister,  and  other 
relatives,  was  taken  to  Lyons,  Neb.,  for  burial. 

He  was  born  in  Caledonia,  Minn.,  in  1856.  Soon  after  coming  to 
Nebraska  he  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  at  Lyons  and  Wakefield. 
Nebraska  in  1880,  he  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  at  Lyons  and 
Wakefield.  In  1901  to  1904,  he  was  associated  with  others  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  line  of  railroad  in  Mexico.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state 
senate  of  Nebraska  in  1901  and  again  in  1913  and  1915. 

Senator  Shumway  was  a  member  of  the  Masons,  Shriners,  Elks, 
Odd  Fellows.  Modern  Woodmen,  United  Workmen,  Eastern  Star  and 
Sons  of  Veterans  and  was  on  the  staff  of  Governors  Crounse,  Mickey 
and  Sheldon. 

He  was  a  candidate  for  lieutenant  governor  on  the*  republican 
ticket  at  the  last  election,  but  went  down  with  the  rest  of  the  ticket 
in  the  democratic  landslide.  He  had  filed  for  the  republican  nomina¬ 
tion  for  the  same  office  this  year. 


TALES  OF  STRONG  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

The  study  of  Nebraska  history,  as  well  as  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  should  be  encouraged.  This  state  has  been  developed 
upon  the  same  principles  of  freedom  and  equality  and  democracy  as 
the  entice  nation.  The  people  should  know  these  things. 

A.  E.  Sheldon,  secretary  of  the  state  historical  society,  has 
launched  the  first  issue  of  a  magazine  destined  to  bring  home  to  the 
people  of  Nebraska  these  cardinal  rights  for  which  the  early  settlers 
fought.  He  calls  the  publication,  to  be  issued  monthly,  “Nebraska 
History  and  Record  of  Pioneer  Days.”  To  the  pioneer,  it  brings  a 
memory  of  day3  which  they  call  “the  best  of  all;”  to  the  younger  Ne¬ 
braskans  it  brings  a  message  of  sturdy  growth  of  a  democratic  com¬ 
monwealth  and  inspiring  tales  of  strong  men  and  women. — Lincoln 
Daily  Star. 

WILLIAM  B.  LEE,  PIONEER 

William  B.  Lee,  who  died  at  the  home  of  his  daughter  at  Douglas, 
Wyoming,  July  1,  was  the  last  of  the  band  of  pioneers  who  came  to 
Fremont,  Nebraska,  in  1856.  Mr.  Lee  had  resided  at  Fremont  for  sixty- 
two  years,  and  his  body  was  brought  back  to  the  old  home  for  burial. 
Mr.  Lee  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  came  to  America  when  a  young 
man.  He  was  85  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Two  daughters, 
Mrs.  John  Flynn  and  Mrs.  A.  R.  Merritt,  of  Douglas,  Wyoming,  and 
two  sons,  Ed,  of  Brownlee,  Neb.,  and  Frank,  of  Oregon,  are  the  close 
surviving  relatives. 


NEBRASKA  HISTORY 

The  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society  with  headquarters  at  Lin¬ 
coln  began  the  publishing  of  a  monthly,  “The  Nebraska  History  and 
Record  of  Pioneer  Days.”  The  magazine  is  ably  edited  by  Addison  E. 
Sheldon  and  a  staff  of  the  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society.  The 
subscription  price  is  $2.00  per  year.  Every  school  and  library  in  the 
country  should  become  subscribers,  as  to  enable  the  pupils  and  readers 
to  become  more  familiar  with  pioneer  Nebraska. — Clarkson  Press. 


A  RED  WILLOW  PIONEER 

John  Longnecker  writes  us  from  Indianola  wishing  to  become  h 
member  of  the  Historical  Society  and  receive  its  publications.  He 
came  to  Red  Willow  county  November  20,  1871,  which  is  getting  back 
near  the  beginnings  of  white  settlements  in  that  part  of  the  state. 


INTERESTING  EARLY  HISTORY 

“Nebraska  History  and  Record  of  Pioneer  Days”  is  the  title  of 
a  new  monthly  publication  by  the  State  Historical  Society.  The  first 
issue  was  sent  out  last  week.  The  editor  is  Addison  E.  Sheldon,  the 
very  competent  secretary  of  the  Society,  and  many  very  interesting 
bits  of  early  history  of  the  state  are  published.  The  subscription  price 
is  $2.00  per  year.  All  sustaining  members  of  the  Nebraska  State  His¬ 
torical  Society  will  receive  “Nebraska  History”  without  further  pay¬ 
ment. — Albion  News. 


mary  l.  mckenzie  keyser 

Mrs.  Mary  Keyser,  wife  of  Herbert  T.  Keyser,  of  Byron,  Cal.,  and 
daughter  of  the  late  J.  M.  McKenzie  of  Stockton,  Cal.,  died  at  the 
Damerin  hospital  in  Stockton,  June  3,  1918,  after  an  illness  of  six  days, 
only  a  short  time  after  the  death  of  her  illustrious  father. 

Mary  L.  McKenzie  was  born  in  Fayette,  Iowa,  April  21,  1860. 
When  two  years  of  age  she  came  with  her  parents  to  Nebraska,  where 


she  grew  to  womanhood,  graduating  with  honor  from  the  Peru  State 
Normal  school  in  June,  1883. 

After  graduating  she  taught  successfully  in  the  schools  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Harvard  and  York.  The  fainily  moved  to  Oakdale,  Cal.,  in  1S88. 
Here  Mary  proved  an  able  assistant  to  her  father  in  the  Seminary 
and  Normal  school,  which  was  afterwards  merged  into  the  Oakdale 
high  school.  She  taught  several  terms  at  Langworth  and  in  the  Oak¬ 
dale  grammar  school.  In  the  fall  of  ’98  she  accepted  a  position  in 
the  Excelsior  school  near  Byron.  Here  she  met  her  future  husband, 
H.  T.  Keyser.  They  were  married  at  Oakdale,  September  26,  1900, 
and  lived  together  happily  for  nearly  eighteen  years. 


SOME  PIONEERS  OF  RICHARDSON  COUNTY 

In  the  spring  of  1866  four  or  five  families  came  from  Grundy 
county,  Ills.,  taking  six  weeks  to  make  the  trip.  They  crossed  the 
river  at  Rulo  and  settled  in  Richardson  county.  One  was  the  Sinclair 
family, — Jamie  and  Jane,  and  five  children.  Two  more  children  came 
later  to  fill  the  household. 

The  Scotch  are  hardy  people.  Jane  Sinclair  celebrated  her  90th 
birthday  at  Falls  City  on  the  27th  of  June,  1918,  and  was- able  to  tell 
the  assembled  friends  that  all  her  children  were  alive  and  flourishing, 
and  all  living  within  a  hundred  miles  of  where  the  family  settled  fifty- 
two  years  ago. 

The  coming  of  this  Grundy  county  party  to  Nebraska  was  of 
course  because  somebody  else  that  they  knew  had  settled  in  the  land 
ahead  of  them.  The  Grants,  another  Scotch  family,  had  led  the  way, 
and  located  on  the  edge  of  the  “half-breed”  tract  northeast  of  Falls 
City.  The  others  came  into  the  same  neighborhood. 

That  locality  where  they  settled  represented  to  a  remarkable  de¬ 
gree  the  different  nationalities  that  were  pouring  into  the  new  state. 
There  were  in  that  one  school  district:  two  Scotch  families,  Gram, 
and  Sinclair;  two  French,  Benwire  and  Mousau;  two  Welch.  Jones 
and  Roberts;  two  Germans,  Frey  and  Vogelein;  two  Irish,  Harrison 
and  Lawrence;  one  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  Fierbaugh;  and  one  South¬ 
erner,  Abbott,  who  had  with  him  a  ormer  slave,  “Nigger  Bill”;  and 
there  were  two  families  from  England, — Wilkes  and  Burch. 

But  the  Germans  were  coming  into  the  neighborhood,  and  they 
soon  bought  out  ail  the  others.  That  precinct,  Jefferson,  has  been 
solidly  German  for  many  years.  The  Illinois  people  scattered  over 
Richardson  and  Pawnee  counties.  Jane  Sinclair,  and  Bridget  Pattison, 
of  Table  Rock,  are  the  only  ones  now  living  of  the  heads  of  families 
who  crossed  the  Missouri  with  that  wagon  train  in  1866. 

A.  K.  Lawrence  was  one  of  the  first  to  go.  His  wife,  Julia,  died 
last  April,  at  the  age  of  83.  leaving  many  children  and  grandchildren 
in  Johnson  and  Lancaster  counties.  W.  P.  Pattison  lived  to  celebrate 
his  golden  wedding  with  his  good  wife,  and  passed  away  at  Table  Rock 
four  or  five  years  ago,  at  a  ripe  old  age,  and  leaving  behind  many  des¬ 
cendants.  J.  D.  Harrison  and  his  wife  both  died  about  ten  years  ago, 
leaving  many  children  and  grandchildren  at  Grand  Island  and  in  Lin¬ 
coln.  Of  the  other  old  folks  in  that  pioneer  party, — Billy  Randall  and 
wife,  Ben  Butler  and  wife, — they  have  been  gone  on  their  last  journey 
these  many  years. 

And  the  other  people  of  the  old  school  district:  Wilkes  and  Burch, 
“Cash”  Roberts  and  Bill  Jones,  Geo.  A.  Abbott  and  his  good  wife,  Eli 
Fierbaugh  and  the  others — even  “Nigger  Bill”;  they  are  all  gone. 
The  two  French  families  drifted  away.  The  children  of  that  neigh¬ 
borhood  populated  many  other  parts  of  Nebraska.  The  Germans  re¬ 
mained  in  Jefferson  precinct,  and  their  children  of  1866  and  the  few 
years  following,  now  own  the  land.  F.  A.  HARRISON 


STORY  OF  HOW  THE  REAL  ESTATERS  ORGANIZED 

The  book  of  proceedings  of  the  Nebraska  State  Board  of  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Agents  and  the  correspondence  of  tho  organization  have  come 
into  the  hands  of  the  Historical  Society.  The  board  was  organized 
in  May,  1870.  D.  H.  Wheeler,  of  Plattsmouth,  presided  at  the  meet¬ 
ing.  The  officers  elected  were:  president,  J.  F.  Kinney,  Nebraska 
City;  vice  president,  D.  H.  Wheeler,  Plattsmouth;  secretary,  W.  H. 
Hoover,  Brownville;  treasurer,  E.  S.  Seymour,  Omaha;  committee  on 
arbitration,  B.  M.  Davenport,  W.  W.  Wardell,  Nebraska  City,  and  H.  C. 
Lett,  Brownville;  committee  on  membership,  A.  P.  Cogswell,  Brown¬ 
ville;  I.  B.  Compton,  Lincoln. 

The  members  were  assessed  five  dollars  apiece  to  cover  incidental 
expenses.  The  prime  object  of  the  organization  was  to  establish  a 
uniform  scale  of  fees  or  commissions.  The  scale  adopted  was  $5  for 
a  sale  not  exceeding  $100;  on  sales  not  exceeding  $1,000,  5  per  cent; 
3  per  cent  on  the  next  $1,000  and  2%  per  cent  on  succeeding  amounts 
— not  much  difference  from  the  scale  now  in  effect  among  real  estate 
agents. 

In  addition  to  the  members  noted  as  officers,  there  were  A.  P. 
Cogswell,  Brownville;  H.  N.  Cornell,  Nebraska  City;  B.  F.  Lushbaugh, 
Omaha;  William  J.  Austin.  Brownville;  Smith  &  Cunningham,  Falls 
City;  Central  Land  Company,  Omaha;  Andrew  J.  Stevens,  Columbus; 
Moses  H.  Sydenham,  Kearney;  A.  J.  Poppleton,  Omaha.  The  record 
indicates  that  only  one  meeting  was  held  after  the  organization. 

So  far  as  known  this  is  the  first  organization  of  land  talkers  and 
first  fixing  of  price  for  their  services  in  Nebraska. 


SARPY  COUNTY  REUNION 

Two  years  ago,  on  a  week’s  notice,  fifty  territorial  pioneers  of 
Sarpy  county  got  together  at  Papil’.ion  for  a  picnic.  One  member 
came  home  from  California  to  attend  the  gathering.  Many  similar 
meetings  could  be  held.  It  takes  very  little  effort  to  get  the  old  set¬ 
tlers  together. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  June,  July  and  August  numbers  of  the 
Nebraska  History  have  been  omitted.  The  pub¬ 
lication  lias  been  effected  by  the  war  activities, 
and  we  ask  the  consideration  of  readers  on  this 
account. 


THE  TRIBAL  RELATION  OF  LOGAN  FONTENELLE. 

The  following  letter  and  newspaper  clipping  deal  in  an  interesting 
way  with  persons  intimately  connected  with  the  ear'y  history  of  Ne¬ 
braska.  The  letter  is  addressed  to  the  historian  of  the  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  and  the  clipping  is  from  the  Omaha  World-Herald. 

“Some  time  ago  Mrs.  Mary  Mitchell,  Omaha  Indian  interpreter, 
visited  me  here  (at  Omaha)  and  showed  me  a  letter  which  you  had 
written  to  Mrs.  Henry  Fontenelle  in  regard  to  some  article  you  were 
getting  out  touching  the  right  of  Logan  Fontenelle  to  be  called  chief 
of  the  Omaha. 

“She  explained  that  Mrs.  Henry  Fontenelle,  Sr.,  was  in  Pawnee, 
Oklahoma,  and  this  letter  was  delivered  to  Mrs.  Henry  Fontenelle,  Jr., 
who  is  Mary  Mitchell’s  daughter  and  the  wife  of  Eugene  Fontenelle’s 
son.  She  asked  me  to  write  you  about  it,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  have 
been  so  slow  about  doing  so. 

“Mrs.  Henry  Fontenelle,  Sr.,  came  up  through  here  to  Decatur 
two  or  three  months  ago,  and  has  now  come  down  here  for  two  duties, 
as  the  enclosed  story  will  show.  She  will  be  over  to  Council  Bluffs 
probably  the  remainder  of  the  week  and  then  will  come  over  here  andi 
with  me  and  Mr.  Gilder  and  Mr.  Scott,  photographer,  will  visit  the 
graves;  Eugene  going  also.  She  is  getting  quite  feeble  physical!}’,  but 
retains  her  mental  faculties  remarkably. 

"I  questioned  Mary  Mitchell,  after  reading  your  letter,  and  she 
has  thef  clearest  idea  of  any  one  1  have  talked  with  about  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  time  of  Logan,  gained  from  the  very  few  old  people  still 
alive.  I  very  much  wish  someone  could  go  with  me  to  Decatur,  and 
gather  the  few  things  that  can  be  gathered  from  the  few  old  ones 
still  living. 

“One  thing  they  all  agree  in.  Logan  Fontenelle  did  not  have  to 
be  adopted  by  the  tribe.  He  was  a  member  of  the  tribe  through  his 
mother,  a  full  blood  Indian.  The  tribal  membership  came  as  much 
through  the  women  as  the  men.  You  have  got  that  idea  because  Joe 
La  Flesche  had  to  be  adopted,  his  mother  beiing  a  Pawnee.  He  was 
adopted  by  Big  Elk  to  take  the  place  of  Big  Elk’s  feeble  son.  It  seems 
that  B  g  Elk  was  a  relative  of  Fonteuelle’s,  too,  but  I  cannot  remember 
just  how. 

“Mary  Mitchell  states  that  she  has  learned  that  White  Elk,  a 
brother  of  Big  Elk,  should  have  been  chief  instead  of  LaFlesche,  and 
that  No-Knife,  son  of  White  Elk,  was  made  chief  after  LaFlesche  was 


deposed.  She  told  me  some  more  but  I  did  not  take  notes,  thinking  to 
go  up  there  this  summer. 

“I  am  writing  you  this  as  you  may  possibly  want  to  arrange  to 
see  Mrs.  Henry,  Sr.,  while  here.  You  may  not  have  another  chance. 
She  returns  to  Oklahoma  in  the  late  fall.  I  doubt  if  she  gets  up  here 
aga  n.  Very  truly  yours, 

(Mrs.)  Harriet  S.  MacMurphy. 

The  newspaper  story  referred  to  by  Mrs.  MacMurphy  follows: 

“Eugene  Fontenelle  and  his  mother,  Mrs.  Henry  Fontenelle,  mo¬ 
tored  down  from  Decatur  the  first  of  the  week  and  are  spending  some 
time  with  Otis  Allis  of  Council  Bluffs.  Mr.  Allis  is  a  son  of  Wiilliam 
Allis,  one  of  the  early  missionaries  at  Bellevue,  in  whose  home  Mrs. 
Fontenelle  lived  much  of  the  time  after  the  death  of  her  father,  Louis 
Pappan,  while  she  was  obtaining  her  education  in  the  mission  school. 
Mrs.  Fontenelle  says  she  must  do  two  things  this  summer  while  she 
is  still  able — visit  her  old-time  friends,  the  Allis’s  and  make  a  trip  to 
the  graves  of  Logan  and  Lucian  Fontenelle,  brother  and  father  of  her 
husband.  These  graves  lay  side  by  side  on  the  brow  of  the  wooded 
bluffs  near  Bellevue,  and  Mrs.  Fontenelle,  who  with  her  husband, 
Henry  Fontenelle,  was  living  in  Logan’s  house  when  his  body  was 
brought  back  from  the  hunt  in  which  he  was  massacred  by  the -Sioux, 
is  now  almost  the  only  person  living  who  was  present  when  Logan 
was  buried.  The  event  occurred  a  few  months  after  her  wedding, 
and  her  recollection  of  the  places  and  all  that  occurred  is  still  vivid, 
although  she  has  reached  her  eightieth  year.  Her  two  grandsons, 
Henry  and  Cecil,  are  at  Camp  Funston,  having  gone  with  the  first 
reserves.’’ 

The  article  referred  to  by  Mrs.  MacMurphy  is  a  discussion  of  the 
much  mooted  question  whether  Logan  Fontenelle  was  a  legitimate 
chief  of  the  Omaha,  by  Melvin  R.  Gilmore,  curator  of  the  State  His¬ 
torical  Society  of  North  Dakota.  Dr.  Gilmore’s  paper  is  printed  in 
the  forthcoming  volume  XIX  of  the  publications  of  the  Nebraska  State 
Historical  Society.  The  editor  of  the  volume,  in  the  letter  adverted 
to,  requested  Mrs.  Henry  Fontenelle  to  state  the  case  for  Logan  Fonte¬ 
nelle  as  she  understands  it,  but  she  neglected  to  do  so  in  time  for 
full  presentation  with  Dr.  Gilmore’s  discussion.  It  should  be  said  that 
Dr.  Gilmore  has  made  a  careful  and  scholarly  investigation  of  his  sub¬ 
ject.  Dr.  Gilmore’s  contention  that  according  to  the  constitution  or 
fundamental  law  of  the  tribe  descent  through  the  male  line  was  es¬ 
sential  to  chieftainship  is  strongly  adduced  and  supported. 

Mrs.  MacMurphy’s  statement  that  the  mother  of  Chief  Joseph  La 
Flesche  was  a  Pawnee  appears  to  be  erroneous:  she  was  of  the 
Omaha  tribe.  (See  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology,  page  631.)  The  Christian  name  of  Mr.  Allis 
was  Samuel,  not  William  as  printed  in  the  newspaper  clipping. 


THE  INDIAN  FIGHT  ON  THE  LITTLE  BLUE. 

Some  more  details .  of  the  running  fight  with  the  Indians  on 
the  Little  Blue  are  given  by  John  Gilbert,  overland  stage  driver, 
who  with  Robert  Emery  occupied  the  box  on  the  stage  that  day — 
August  7,  1864.  To  refresh  the  memory  of  the  reader  it  is  well  to  say 
that  the  stage  had  left  the  Constable  wagon  train  in  the  rear  and  was 
pressing  on  toward  Oak  Grove  station  when  the  Indians  were  encoun¬ 
tered.  At  about  the  same  time  the  station  was  under  siege.  The  story 
of  the  race  is  told  at  length  in  volume  XIX  of  the  Society’s  publications. 
Mr.  Gilbert  writes  from  Red  Cloud  about  the  experience  of  his  party 
on  the  stage  coach: 

“We  all  saw  the  Indians  about,  the  same  time.  They  were  noi 
ahead  of  us;  they  were  south  of  us  and  we  were  going  west.  They 
were  behind  a  short  bend  in  the  spring  branch  which  was  south  of 
us  about  200  yards. 

“I  think  somebody  asked  what  we  would  do,  and  I  proposed  that 
we  go  back  to  Constable’s  train.  It  was  then  suggested  by  one  of  the 
passengers  that  a  vote  be  taken  and  everybody  voted  to  go  back. 
The  driver,  Robert  Emery,  then  turned  the  team ’around.  The  In¬ 
dians  had  not  seen  us  until  we  started  back  on  the  trot  when  they 
heard  the  coach  rattle.  The  Indians  were  looking  for  the  coach  to 
come  down  into  the  bottom  on  the  traveled  road,  and  when  they  saw 
it  they  gave  an  unearthly  yell.  They  started  to  cut  us  off  from  the 
traveled  track  but  missed  it,  as  the  horses  were  running  downhill. 
After  we  got  back  into  the  traveled  road  some  of  them  to  the  south 
of  us  were  not  over  50  yards  off. 

“There  was  a  place,  it  was  what  we  called  a  draw,  where  he 
would  have  had  to  check  up  if  we  had  crossed  it  where  the  travel  did. 
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Hut  as  the  passengers  were  shooting  out  of  the  doors,  as  were  some 
of  us  from  the  top  of  the  coach,  I  directed  Emery  to  cross  the  draw 
far' her  n  >rth  as  there  was  an  old  track  that  went  straight  across  the 
draw  where  it  was  not  deep.  Where  the  travel  crossed  the  draw  it 
wi  nt  stra  ght  c  ast  and  turned  south  in  the  bottom  of  the  draw  and 
then  turnf d  east  again  to  get  out.  Tb  make  the  turns,  going  as  we 
were,  would  have  tipped  us  over,  and  if  we  had  checked  our  speed 
the  Indians  would  have  caught  up  with  us.  There  were  only  about 
eight  or  ten  Indians  that  could  go  as  fast  as  we  were  going. 

“The  three  men  in  the  coach  were  armed  w’ith  pistols.  They  did 
considerable  shooting  at  times.  The  only  effect  from  the  shootfng 
that  l  could  see  was  that  it  made  the  Indians  swing  Tarther  away. 

“I  think  the  Indians  all  had  bows  and  arrows.  These  that  came 
close  to  the  coach  had  pislo  s  or  guns  and  carried  lances.  That  was 
the  only  bunch  that  had  lances  that  I  noticed.  When  we  first  saw 
them,  before  we  turned  around  to  go  back,  they  looked  awful  naked 
sitting  on  their  ponies,  their  lances  glistening  in  the  sun. 

“The  Indians  followed  the  coach  read  within  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  wagon  train  where  they  pulled  off  south  to  the  timber 
of  the  Little  Blue. 

“Mr.  Constable  and  I  had  a  little  trouble  of  our  own  in  regard  to 
letting  the  coach  go  by.  His  train  had  stopped  at  the  first  sight  of 
the  Indians  chasing  the  coach.  The  train  had  stepped  as  they  wer : 
going  from  low-  bottom  to  high  bottom  or  bench  dand.  Now  as  I  had 
bossed  the  movements  of  the  coach  on  all  that  trip.  I  naturally  wanted 
to  continue  to  control  the  movements  of  the  coach.  So  just  as  soon 
as  the  horses  got  their  wind  I  commanded  the  front  driver  to  crowd 
his  team,  six  yoke,  over  so  the  coach  could  go  by.  He  was  looking  at 
the  Indians  and  did  not  answer  me.  I  spoke  louder  so  everybody  heard 
it.  Mr.  Constable  was  there  sitting  on  his  horse  and  so  were  all  of  the 
wagon  bosses  and  extra  hands  in  the  four  or  five  trains.  Instead  of 
asking  me  what  was  wanted  he  spoke  very  important  and  said  he  was 
running  that  train,  and  a  few  words  passed  between  us.  By  that  time 
the  women  and  passengers  all  understood  what  was  going  on  and  ob¬ 
jected  to  leaving  the  train.  My  intention  wras  to  go  on  down  the  road, 
which  I  still  think  would  have  been  all  right,  as  the  Indians  did  not  go 
as  far  east  as  Kiowa  that  day,  but  followed  the  train  west.  After  the 
Indians  left,  the  train  drove  up  the  Blue  River  to  Little  Blue  Station 
and  stopped  for  dinner  at  about  2  p.  m.  -  The  cattle  were  turned 
across  the  river  to  graze.  There  were  twenty  wagons  loaded  with 
liquor,  four  mules  to  a  wagon.  The  mules  were  turned  out  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river  close  by.  The  stagecoach  followed  the  train 
up  to  Little  Blue  Station  with  the  passengers  and  everybody  that 
was  on  or  in  the  coach.  Speaking  about  this,  right  in  the  old  History 
of  Nebraska,  the  women  on  the  coach  never  got  out  of  the  coach  when 
we  got  back  to  Constable’s  train.  They  objected  awful  strong  against 
leaving  the  train.” 


FIRST  SETTLEMENTS  IN  THE  REPUBLICAN  VALLEY. 

I>ar  Editor: — In  the  April-May  issue  reference  is  made  to  the 
establishing  by  Royal  Buck  of  the  first  colony  in  Red  Willow  county, 
in  1872.  He  was  the  president  of  the  Republican  Valley  Land  Co.,  or¬ 
ganized  in  Nebraska  City  in  the  fall  of  1871,  and  with  a  party  of  ten 
men  was  sent  to  the  Republican  valley,  and  arrived  at  what  is  now 
Red  Wi  low  county  on  November  20,  1871.  The  party  was  there 
about  a  week,  locating  a  town  site  and  claims,  and  returned  to  Ne¬ 
braska  City,  arriving  on  December  9,  1871. 

The  land  on  which  the  town  site  and  claims  were  located  had  just 
been  surveyed,  and  the  plats  had  not  been  made  in  the  surveyor  gen¬ 
eral’s  ofiice.  So  there  was  a  special  plat  made  for  the  party,  which 
was  taken  to  Beatrice,  and  filings  were  made.  This  was  about  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1872. 

I  was  one  of  the  party,  and  can  see  no  reason  why  the  initial  set¬ 
tlement  was  not  made  in  November,  1871.  There  were  some  partisan 
county  seat  feelings  which  might  have  something  to.  do  with  the  dates 
of  that  period.  John  Longnecker, 

Indianola,  Nebr. 

In  Royal  Buck’s  diary  of  the  expedition  it  appears  that  there  were 
nine  persons  in  the  party;  that  on  the  night  of  November  20  it  camped 
on  the  west  bank  of  Medicine  Creek  some  distance  east  of  the  boundary 
bet  ween  the  counties  of  Furnas  and  Red  Willow  which  was  established 
about  a  year  later;  that  they  reached  Red  Willow  Creek  on  the  22d; 
chose  the  site  for  the  proposed  town  of  Red  Willow  on  the  25th;  and 
started  homeward  on  the  29th.  A  comprehensive  account  of  “The  Be¬ 
ginning  of  Red  Willow  County”  is  printed  in  volume  XIX  of  the  publi¬ 
cations  of  the  Historical  Society,  which  will-  soon  be  issued. 


REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENT. 

About  the  year  1891  the  Historical  Society  began  a  systematic  col¬ 
lection  of  Nebraska  newspapers  and  other  periodicals.  This  collec¬ 
tion  has  been  increased  from  year  to  year,  and  it  now  comprises  abcut 
five  hundred  distinct  periodicals,  which  are  preserved  and  bound  each 
year.  This  library  of  Nebraska  history  long  ago  outgrew  the  original 
space  provided  for  it  and  the  plan  for  classifying  and  indexing.  Sev¬ 
eral  thousand  volumes  of  these  files  have  been  placed  in  the  Society’s 
store  room  at  Sixteenth  and  H  streets.  They  were  so  crowded  in  the 
space  spared  for  them  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  that  it  was  very 
difficult  conveniently  to  find  particular  volumes  as  they  were  ca’led 
for.  A  complete  rearrangement  of  these  files  has  been  made  lately 
by  Mr.  E.  E.  Blackman  and  Miss  Martha  M.  Turner  of  the  Society  s 
staff.  Each  volume  has  been  labeled  and  placed  in  alphabetical  order, 
and  a  list  of  all  newspapers  and  other  periodicals  in  the  collection  and 
a  diagram  of  the  shelves  have  been  made. 

There  are  now  over  ten  thousand  bound  volumes  in  the  collection. 
Before  long  a  pamphlet  list  of  the  files  will  be  published  and  distributed 
to  the  public.  Letters  asking  for  information  contained  in  old  news¬ 
papers  are  frequently  received.  The  Historical  Society  affords  the 
safest  and  most  useful  depository  for  early  Nebraska  newspapers,  and 
it  desires  to  procure  all  that  are  available. 


A  NOTABLE  COLLECTION  FROM  FT.  CALHOUN. 

E.  E.  Blackman,  curator  of  the  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society, 
has  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Ft.  Calhoun.  He  packed  three  large 
boxes  of  material  gathered  by  W.  H.  Woods  from  the  site  of  the  old 
fort,  and  this,  in  connection  with  the  material  already  in  the  museum, 
will  form  a  complete  museum  study  of  this  early  military  post. 

This  is  the  most  valuable  collection  added  to  the  museum  this 
year  and  when  properly  mounted,  labeled  and  displayed,  will  be  well 
worth  £  careful  study. 

Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Woods  came  to  live  in  the  village  of  Ft. 
Calhoun  and  being  historically  inclined  he  began  to  investigate  the 
past  history  of  his  locality.  He  has  continued  the  good  worrk.  until 
today  the  life  and  death  story  of  this  interesting  spot  is  well  authenti¬ 
cated. 

Mr.  Woods  has  not  only  searched  the  records  of  Ft.  Calhoun,  but 
he  has  searched  the  site  of  the  old  fort  and  gathered  many  relics  from 
the  historic  ground.  From  time  to  time  Mr.  Woods  has  sent  curios 
to  the  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society  from  this  fort,  but  he  a  so 
retained  many  of  the  interesting  things  found  there,  until  his  home 
became  quite  a  museum  where  visitors  enjoyed  his  hospitality  and 
interesting  stories  about  the  old  fort. 


THE  FRENCH  IN  NEBRASKA. 

The  earliest  white  exp’orers  of  "The  Nebraska  Country”  were 
Frenchmen  who  first  came  about  the  year  1700,  via  the  Missouri  River. 
They  intermarried  with  Nebraska  Indians  and  many  of  the  descend¬ 
ants  from  these  marriages  are  still  living.  The  pioneer  Frenchmen 
gave  their  names  to  many  streams  and  trading  posts,  and  they'  served 
as  guides  to  the  first  American  expeditions,  under  Lewis  and  Clark, 
Fremont  and  others.  There  are  five  or  six,  and  perhaps  more.  French 
settlements  in  the  state  at  the  present  time  which  deserve  special  at¬ 
tention.  The  French  element  in  the  population  of  Nebraska  is  not 
large — 5,178  by  the  census  of  1910.  These  citizens  of  French  origin  are 
intensely  loyal  to  American  institutions,  and  just  now,  when  every¬ 
thing  about  France  is  of  special  interest,  the  story  of  the  French  in 
Nebraska  will  doubtless  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit.  This  sub¬ 
ject  will  receive  further  attention  in  future  publications  of  the  Histori¬ 
cal  Society. 


OREGON  PROMISES  NEBRASKA  REMINISCENCES. 

George  H.  Himes,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Oregon  Historical 
Society,  writes: 

“Nos.  3-4,  April-May,  1918,  of  ‘Nebraska  History  and  Record  of 
Pioneer  Days,'  received,  but  badly  mutilated  in  the  mails.  This  is 
much  regretted  because  the  useful  publication  deserves  permanent  fil¬ 
ing.  Therefore,  if  agreeable  to  you,  I  would  like  another  copy. 

“I  came  through  what  is  now  Nebraska  before  there  was  a  house 
in  Omaha.  1  remember  very  well,  indeed,  when  I  had  to  rustle  ‘right 
smart’  to  get  ‘buffalo  chips’  for  fuel. 

“By  and  by,  possibly,  I  might  drop  you  a  few  reminiscences,  if 
you  think  it  worth  while.  I  crossed  the  plains  from  I  linois  in  1853.” 


Gen.  J.  H.  Culver  writes  from  Milford'  that  he  hopes  soon  to  be 
ab'e  to  furnish  a  brief  history  of  Troop  A,  N.  N.  G.,  and  Troop  K,  Third 
U.  S.  Vol.  Cavalry  in  the  Spanish-American  war.  He  says  that 
this  is  the  only  military  organization  from  Seward  county  that  has 
served  in  any  war  and  about  three  hundred  young  men  of  Seward 
county  served  in  this  organization  during  its  existence.  Gen.  Culver 
says  a’so  that  Troop  A  marched  over  a  thousand  miles,  participated  in 
twelve  state  encampments,  and  represented  in  its  membership  nearly 
every  part  of  Seward  county,  notably  Beaver  Crossing,  Pleasant  Dale, 
Tamora,  Utica,  Staplehurst,  Goeliner,  Milford,  besides  a  small  squad 
from  Sewards. 


A  breezy  letter  is  received  from  R.  S.  Schofield  of  Shickley,  who 
thinks  the  story  of  early  days  at  Aspinwall  might  be  made  more  com¬ 
plete  if  the.  old  settlers  would  tell  all  they  know.  One  of  the  inci¬ 
dents  in  the  career  of  the  town  that  he  recalls  is  that  there  was  a  ferry 
cable  stretched  across  the  river,  and  a  government  boat  ran  into  it, 
knocked  the  cabin  off  and  killed  the  pilot,  if  the  stories  could  all  be 
told,  the  early  towns  would  furnish  histories  of  mdny  tragedies  and 
romances. 


Writing  about  the  dedication  of  the  monument  at  Oak  Grove, 
Mrs.  Eva  M.  Fo’lmer,  of  Oak,  Nebr.,  says  that  the  interest  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  occasion  would  have  been  complete  if  Mr.  Follmer  could 
have  lived  to  be  there.  He  had  done  so  much  work  in  promoting  the 
establishment  of  the  monument  and  in  preserving  the  history  of  the 
early  events  of  that  locality,  that  it  was  the  uppermost  thought  in  his 
mind  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life. 


J.  M.  Burress,  of  Nemaha  county,  in  sending  remittance  for  mem¬ 
bership  dues,  writes  an  interesting  letter  about  historical  affairs  of 
his  county.  He  settled  in  the  count>  April  1,  1856,  and  has  prepared 
some  articles  relating  to  freighting  days  and  the  early  settlement  of 
Nemaha  county.  He  is  now  president  of  the  Nemaha  County  His¬ 
torical  Society. 


The  Boone  County  Old  Settlers  Association  held  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  and  picnic  at  the  Boone  county  fair  grounds,  Albion.  August  15. 
Congressman  Sloan  was  the  principal  speaker.  The  call  for  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  made  by  Garrett  Van  Camp,  vice  president,  and  F.  M.  Weitzel, 
secretary. 


S.  E.  Pearson,  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Monroe,  in  sending  remit¬ 
tance,  writes  that  he  is  “glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  become  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society.” 


William  A.  Wolfe  writes  from  Beatrice:  “A  wonderful  lot  of  good 
reading  in  the  April  and  May  issue.  Extravagantly  rich  is  the  least  I 
can  comment  on  the  good  stories." 


Writing  from  Omaha,  Mrs.  Harriet  S.  MacMurphy  says:  “Very 
much  interested  in  your  magaz.ne.  and  glad  to  have  a  little  share.” 
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Nebraska  State  Historical  Society  Membership 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  sustaining  members  of  the  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society  for  the  year  1918,  corrected  up  to  September  1. 
The  list  serves  as  a  receipt  to  paying  members,  and  notice  of  our  growing  membership. 

Have  your  neighbors  interested  in  Nebraska  history,  add  their  names. 


Ahl,  Henry,  Louisville,  Nebr. 

Alien,  J.  P„  Trenton,  Nebr. 

Allen,  Thomas  S.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Allen,  William  I.,  Schuyler,  Nebr. 

Allen,  William  V.,  Madison,  Nebr. 

Anderson,  Charles  B.,  Crete,  Nebr. 

Anglo,  Edward  J.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Anthony,  Theodore  A.,  Wausa,  Nebr, 

Atzen,  Charles  B.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Auld,  James  W.,  Red  Cloud,  Nebr. 

Aull,  Mrs.  Char’.es  H.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Bailey,  Benjamin  F.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Bain,  James  R.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

I 

Barns,  C.  G.,  Albion,  Nebr. 

Bartling,  Frank  A.,  Nebraska  City,  Nebr. 
Beattie,  James  A.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Belden  .Charles  C.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Bengtson,  Nels  A.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Bentley,  Samuel  N.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Berge,  Louis  A.,  Walton,  Nebr. 

Bischof,  Arthur  A.,  Nebraska  City,  Nebr. 
Bixby,  Ammi  L.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Blakely,  C.  C.,  Purdum,  Nebr. 

Boisseau,  O.  G.,  Holden,  Mo. 

Bosse,  Wiliam  H.,  Meadow  Grove,  Nebr. 
Bourke,  Daniel,  Manley,  Nebr. 

Boyd,  Edward  M.,  Auburn,  Nebr. 

Boyd,  Robert  C.,  Auburn,  Nebr. 

Bressler,  John  T.,  Wayne,  Nebr. 

Br.ewer,  Luther  A.,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

Boos,  O.  J.,  Blue  Hill,  Nebr. 

Brogan,  Francis  A.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Brown,  Adoniram  J.,  Geneva,  Nebr. 

Brown,  Elmer  W.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Brown,  Clin)  on  M.,  Cambridge,  Nebr. 

Bros,  Jan  Stepan,  Schuyler,  Nebr. 

Bruner,  Lawrence,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Bryan,  William  J.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Buell,  George  E.,  Murdock,  Nebr. 

Buck,  S.  H.,*Otoe,  Nebr. 

Burgess,  Ward  M„  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Burket,  Homer  K.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Burnham,  Charles  E.,  Norfolk,  Nebr. 

Burress,  James  M.,  Auburn,  Nebr. 

Ca'dwell,  R.  E„  Swanton,  Nebr. 

Caldwell,  Howard  W.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Canaday,  Joseph  S.,  Minden,  Nebr. 
Carpenter,  Isaac  W.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Cassell,  Job  W.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Cattle,  Blanche  E.,  Seward,  Nebr. 

Claridge,  Frederick  H.,  Blair,  Nebr. 

Clark,  Victor  F.,  Beatrice,  Nebr. 

Clarke,  Alonzo  L.,  Hastings,  Nebr. 

Clarke,  Frederick  W.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Colson,  Burnell,  Fremont,  Nebr. 

Congdon,  Isaac  E.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Cordeal,  John  F„  McCook,  Nebr. 

Cornel’.,  Charles  H.,  Valentine,  Nebr. 

Cowin,  John  C.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Cozad,  Lewis  E.,  Malcolm,  Nebr. 

Cropsey,  Daniel  B.,  Fairbury,  Nebr. 

Cross,  George,  Fairbury,  Nebr. 

Culver,  Jacob  H.,  Milford,  Nebr. 

Dalbey,  Dwight  S.,  Beatrice,  Nebr. 

Dalbey,  Virginia  Lewis,  Beatrice,  Nebr. 
David  City  Public  Library,  David  City,  Nebr. 
Davis,  Horace  M.,  Ord,  Nebr. 

Davy,  Charles  H.,  Oconto,  Nebr. 

Dawes,  James  W.,  Independence,  Mo. 


DeFrance,  Charles  Q.,  Lincoln,  Nebr, 
Devoe,  Robert  W„  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Dixon,  Ephraim  W.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Dodge,  Nathan  P.,  Jr„  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Dort,  Edward  H.,  Auburn,  Nebr. 

Douglas,  Judscn  B.,  Teeumseh,  Nebr. 
Dryden,  John  N.,  Kearney,  Nebr. 

Duff,  Mrs.  Mary  A.,  Nebraska  City,  Nebr. 
Duflield,  Eleanor,  Lincoln,  Nebr, 

Dungan,  Harry  S.,  Hastings,  Nebr." 

Dunn,  Lee  J.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Dunn,  Neil  H.,  Hastings,  Nebr. 

Durland,  A.  J.,  Snohom  sh,  Wash. 

Eberly,  George  A.,  Stanton,  Nebr. 
Edwards,  Lee  W.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Evans,  Isaiah  D.,  Kenesaw,  Nebr. 

Evans,  Robert  E.,  Dakota  City,  Nebr. 
Faff'ey,  William  I.,  Aurora,  Nebr. 

Faulkner,  Albert  O.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Ferguson,  William  H.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Fleming,  Walter,  Morse  Bluff,  Nebr. 

Free  Public  Library,  Beatrice,  Nebr. 
Frees,  Benjamin  M.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
Folda,  Emil,  Clarkson,  Nebr. 

Folsom,  Morris  W.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Furnas,  Mrs.  Robert  W.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Gilbert,  John  W.,  Friend,  Nebr. 

Gaines,  Elbert  P.,  Ansley,  Nebr. 

Gooch,  Herbert  E.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Goodrich,  Leonard  W.,  Fair, bury,  Nebr. 
Goudy,  Mrs.  Alice  E.  D.,  Peru,  Nebr. 
Grainger,  Harry  B.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Gray,  George  H.,  Central  City,  Nebr. 
Green,  Albert  L.,  Beatrice,  Nebr. 

Green,  Joseph  F.,  Creighton,  Nebr. 

Gr,een,  Richard  A.,  McCook,  Nebr. 

Griess,  Theodore,  Harvard,  Nebr. 

Guenzer,  Carl  J.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Gund,  Henry,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Hall,  Mrs.  Frank  M.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Hall,  Philip  L.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Hall,  Harry  J.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Hall,  Thomas  L.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Haller,  Frank  L.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Hamilton,  Frank  T.,  Omaha,  Nebr, 
Hanson,  Edwin  A.,  Decatur,  Nebr. 
Hanson,  James  F.,  Fremont,  Nebr. 

Hardy,  William  E.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Har’an,  William  S.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Harm,  William  H.,  Bloomfield,  Nebr. 
Harmon,  Mrs.  Mary  S.  K.,  Avoca,  Nebr. 
Harnsberger,  William  A.,  Ashland,  Nebr. 
Harpham,  Charles  F.,  Lincoln,  Nebr, 
Harpham,  Julius  C.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Harrison,  Frank  A.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Harrison,  Willard  A.,  York,  Nebr. 

Hart,  Charles  K.,  Prosser,  Nebr. 

Harvey,  Robert,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Haskell,  John  D.,  Wakefield,  Nebr, 
Hastings,  Benjamin  F.,  Grant,  Nebr. 
Hastings,  George  H.,  Crete,  Nebr. 
Hawxby,  Fred  G.,  Auburn,  Nebr. 
Herpolsheimer,  Henry,  Linco’n,  Nebr. 
Herzog,  George  A.,  Harvard,  Nebr. 
Hildreth,  Carson,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Hinds,  Charles  N.,  Odell,  Nebr. 

Hodgkin,  Walter  K.,  O’Neill,  Nebr. 

Hohl,  John  C.,  Prague,  Nebr. 

Holland,  George  W.,  Falls  City,  Nebr.  . 
Hollebaugh,  Charles  C.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Holmes,  George  W.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Holt,  John  A.,  Johnstown,  Nebr. 

HonnoTd,  A.  R„  Scottsbluff,  Nebr. 

Howard,  Henry,  Elk  Creek,  Nebr. 

Howard,  Titus  J.,  Greeley,  Nebr. 

Howarth,  Walter,  Exeter.  Nebr. 

Howe.  Herbert  R.,  Auburn,  Nebr. 

Howell,  Robert  B.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Humpe,  John  H.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Jacoby,  Iretus  W.,  Havelock,  Nebr. 

Jacques,  Fred  A.,  Alexandria,  Nebr. 

Jensen,  Louis,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Jansen,  Peter,  Beatrice,  Nebr. 

Johnson,  Erick,  Hastings,  Nebr. 

Johnson,  Franklin  E.,  Lincoln,  Nebr, 
Johnson,  Harry  A.,  Greenwood,  Nebr. 
Johnson,  Sven  O.,  Wahoo,  Nebr. 

Judson,  F.  W.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Kearney  Commercial  Club,  Kearney,  Nebr. 
Kearney  State  Normal,  Kearney,  Nebr. 
Keefe,  Harry  L.,  Walthill,  Nebr. 

Kees,  John  F„  Filley,  Nebr. 

Keifer,  J.  Warren,  Jr.,  Bostwick,  Nebr. 
Kelly,  John  H.,  Gothenburg,  Nebr. 

Kennedy,  James  A.  C.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Kennedy,  John  L.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Keriakedes,  Alexander,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Keyes,  Albert  M.,  Holbrook,  Nebr. 

King,  Milo  D.,  Minden,  Nebr. 

Kingsley,  Mrs.  Anna  M.  B„  Minden,  Nebr. 
Kinkaid,  Moses  P.,  O’Neill,  Nebr. 

Kloke,  Robert  F„  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Knapp,  Frank  B.,  Fremont,  Nebr. 

Knore,  Frank  W.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Koenig,  E.  L.,  Milford,  Nebr. 

Kostka,  Bruno  O.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Krug,  Frederick,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Krumbach,  Anna,  Shelby,  Nebr. 

Ladd,  Charles  F.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

LaMere,  Oliver,  Winnebago,  Nebr. 

Larned,  William  H.,  Haigler,  Nebr. 

Leach,  Adoniram  J.,  Oakdale,  Nebr. 
Learned,  Myron  L.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Lee,  Henry  J.,  Fremont,  Sobr. 

Leonard,  William  M.,  Linco’n,  Nebr. 
Letton,  Charles  B.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Lincoln  City  Library,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Lind,  Herman,  Mahno,  Nebr. 

Linkhart,  Joseph  W.,  Coleridge,  Nebr. 
Loomis,  George  L.,  Fremont,  Nebr. 

Lowman,  William  M.,  Hastings,  Nebr. 

Lute,  Harry  D.,  Paxton,  Nebr. 

Lydia  Brunn  Woods  Memorial  Library, 
Falls  City,  Nebr. 

McClay,  John  H.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

McPheely,  John  L.,  Minden,  Nebr. 

McGilton,  Edmund  G.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
McGinitie,  Hugh  L.,  Neligh,  Nebr. 
McGiverin,  Mrs.  Rose  S.,  Fremont,  Nebr. 
McHugh,  William  D.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Maiben,  A!vin  R.,  College  View,  Nebr. 
Mason,  H.  E.,  Meadow  Gruve,  Nebr. 

Maher,  John  G.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Marsh,  William  W„  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Mellor,  William  R.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Menck,  Carl  H.,  Grand  Island,  Nebr. 
Mickey,  Oliver,  Osceola,  Nebr. 

Miller,  Ann  W.,  Culbertson,  Nebr. 

Miller,  Emma  R.,  West  Point,  Nebr. 
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Miller,  Francis  A..  Beatrice,  Nebr. 

Miner,  Isaac  W„  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Miner,  Josiah,  Friend,  Nebr. 

Moore,  John  H.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Moore,  Robert  E.,  Lincoi'n,  Nebr. 

Morgan,  Alpha,  Broken  Bow,  Nebr. 
Morgan,  Byron  L.,  Fremont,  Nebr. 
Morsman,  Edgar  M.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Mullen,  Arthur  F.,  Omaha,  iVebr. 

Munroe,  John  A.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Murray,  Thomas,  Dunbar,  Nebr. 

Neill,  David  W.,  Pawnee  City,  Nebr. 
Newberry  Library,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Newlin,  John  H.,  Harrison,  Nebr. 

Norfolk  Public  Library,  Norfolk,  Nebr. 
Norval,  Theophilus  L.,  Seward,  Nebr. 
Nupper,  Paul,  Beemer,  Nebr. 

Olson,  Nels,  Leigh,  Nebr. 

Orr,  Thomas  M.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Osborn,  John  L„  Lawrence,  Kans. 

Patterson,  Thomas  C.,  North  Platte,  Nebr. 
Paul,  Nicholas  J„  St.  Paul,  Nebr. 

Pearsch,  S  E.,  Monroe,  Nebr. 

Pember,  R.  H.,  Trenton,  Nebr. 

Perkins,  E’mer  L.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Petermichel,  Julius,  Valparaiso,  Nebr. 
Pierce,  Charles  E.,  University  Place,  Nebr. 
Pilger,  Frank,  Pilger,  Nebr. 

Pilsbury,  Lawrence  B.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Pitzer,  William  H.,  Nebraska  City,  Nebr. 
Porter,  Thomas  L.,  Alma,  Nebr. 

Pratt,  George  H.,  Hastings,  Nebr. 

Proudfit,  Robert  M.,  Friend,  Nebr. 

Public  Library,  Fairbury,  Nebr. 

Quiggle,  Charles  C.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Quinby,  Laurie  J.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Rawls,  Carlas  A.,  Plattsmouth,  Nebr, 

Reavis,  C.  Frank,  Fall's  City,  Nebr. 

Rector,  Ode  E.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Redick,  William  A.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Refshange,  P.  J.,  Hordville,  Nebr. 

Renner,  Carlton  E„  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Rerucha,  Leo  T„  Enola,  Nebr. 

Rice,  John  W.,  Norfolk,  Nebr. 

Richards,  Fred  H.,  Fremont,  Nebr. 
Richardson,  Walter  W.,  Omaha,  Nebr, 
Richards,  Lucian  D.,  Fremont,  Nebr. 
Richmond,  Henry  C.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Richards,  Charles  L.,  Hebron,  Nebr. 

Riley,  James  C.,  Benkelman,  Nebr. 

Rinaker,  Samuel,  Beatrice,  Nebr. 

Rine,  Philip  S.,  Fremont,  Nebr. 

Roberts,  Walton  G..  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
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Rose,  Halleck  F.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Ross,  E’mer  E.,  Central  City,  Nebr. 

St.  Louis  Mercantile  Library  Association, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sackett,  Harry  E.,  Beatrice,  Nebr. 

Sadilek,  Frank  J..  Wilber,  Nebr. 

Saunders,  Charles  L.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Sawyer.  Andrew  J.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Sawyer,  Mrs.  Andrew  J.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Sawyer,  George  F„  Western,  Nebr. 

Schaaf,  Frank  E.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Schaberg, Bernard  H„  University  Place,  Nebr. 
Schaufelberger,  Franklin,  Hastings,  Nebr. 
Schaufelberger,  Frederick  J.,  Hastings,  Nebr. 
Scherzer,  James,  Dorchester,  Nebr. 
Schoettger,  H.  W..  Arlington,  Nebr. 

Scoutt,  Mrs.  Ida  N.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Scoutt,  James  H„  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


Sedgwick,  Samuel  H.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Shire,  Eli.  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Siekmann,  August  E.,  Aurora,  Nebr. 

Skolil,  Edward  F.,  Comstock,  Nebr. 

Sloan,  Charles  H.,  Geneva,  Nebr. 

Smith,  Charles  A.,  Tilden,  Nebr. 

Smith,  Ezra  H.,  York,  Nebr. 

Smith,  George  F.,  Waterbury,  Nebr. 

Smith,  George  O.,  Jr.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Smrha,  Charles,  Milligan,  Nebr. 

Snell,  Novia  Z„  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Snipes,  James  J.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Spanogle,  Mark,  Bridgeport,  Nebr. 

Spealman,  John  F.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Squires,  Edwin  E.,  Broken  Bow,  Nebr.  . 
Stanosheck,  Thomas  W.,  Odell,  Nebr. 

Stark,  William  L.,  Aurora,  Nebr. 

Stech,  F.  A.,  Table  Rock,  Nebr. 

Steinhart,  John  W.,  Nebraska  City,  Nebr. 
Stevens,  James  F.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Stewart,  Wi'lard  E.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Stilgebouer,  Forster  G.,  Bartley,  Nebr. 
Stuart,  Mrs.  Lillie  A.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Stull,  William,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Summers,  John  E.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Svoboda,  F.  J.,  Abie,  Nebr. 

Swain,  James  R.,  Greeley,  Nebr. 

Swanson,  A.  L.,  Ong,  Nebr. 

Sweitzer,  Nelson  B.,  Neligh,  Nebr. 

• 

Talbot,  Adolphus  R.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Taylor,  William  H.,  Exeter,  Nebr. 

Terry,  Ben  L.,  Alexandria,  Nebr. 

Thompson,  Albert,  Fuj’lerton,  Nebr. 
Thompson,  Miss  Cora  A.,  Bridgeport,  Nebr. 
Thompson,  George  E.,  McCook,  Nebr. 
Thorne,  William  E.,  Bladen,  Nebr. 

Tobitt,  Miss  Edith,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Towle,  John  W.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Townsend,  Alva  C.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Townsend,  Clinton  A.,  Page,  Nebr. 
Trenery,  Jesse  T„  Pawnee  City,  Nebr. 

Troup,  Alexander  C.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Tucker,  Charles  A.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Tully,  John,  Crete,  Nebr. 

Vincent,  C.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Vogltance,  Frank  J.,  Schuyler,  Nebr. 

Votaw,  William  W.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Walker,  Hugh  C.,  Douglas,  Nebr. 

WaHing,  Augustus  H.,  David  City,  Nebr. 
Watts,  William  I.,  Edgar,  Nebr. 

Weaver,  Mrs.  Martha  A.,  Falls  City,  Nebr. 
Wehner,  Fred  E.,  Cedar  Bluffs,  Nebr. 

Weil,  Morris,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Weitzel,  Frederick  M.,  Albion,  Nebr. 

Wertz,  George  W.,  Schuyler,  Nebr. 

Wettling,  Louis  E.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Whitmore,  Mrs.  Ida  J.,  Valley,  Nebr. 
Whitmore,  William  G.,  Valley,  Nebr. 
Wiggenhorn,  Edwin  C.,  Ashland,  Nebr. 
Wiggins,  Horace  S„  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Wilson,  Henry  D.,  Nebraska  City,  Nebr. 
Wilhelm,  Charles  M.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Williams,  Thomas  F.  A.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Wilson,  Miss  Mary  S.,  Nebraska  City,  Nebr. 
Wilson,  William  C.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Wiltsee,  Chauncey  L.,  Fullerton,  Nebr. 
Winnett,  Hudson  J.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


Wolfe,  William  A.,  Beatrice,  Nebr. 
Wood,  James  V.,  University  Place,  Nebr. 
Woosver,  Charles,  Silver  Creek,  Nebr. 
Wright,  Charles  R„  Genoa,  Nebr. 
Wyckoff,  W.  W„  York,  Nebr. 

Yates,  Henry  W„  Jr.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Yont,  Edwin  C.,  Brock,  Nebr. 


NEW  MEMBERS 

The  new  members  are  as  follows: 
Buckley,  Frank  E„  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Lanigan,  Thomas  W„  Greeley,  Nebr. 

Vance,  Mark  E.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Vance,  Mrs.  Mark  E.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Melia,  P.  J.,  Gretna,  Nebr. 

Rosicky,  Miss  Rose,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Powell,  William,  Syracuse,  Nebr. 

Tuveson,  Nels  A.,  Weston,  Nebr. 

Young,  David  A.,  Murray,  Nebr. 

Goff,  John  W.,  Fremont,  Nebr. 

Gerrard,  E.  A.,  Monroe,  Nebr. 

Sanders,  William  Wesley,  Farretson,  S.  D. 
Stolley,  Mrs.  William  F.,  Grand  Island,  Nebr. 
Coolidge,  Albert,  North  Platte,  Nebr. 
Faught,  T.  W„  Cozad,  Nebr. 

Wilcox,  Mrs.  Ida  Giltner,  Cozad,  Nebr. 
Young,  Andrew,  Jr.,  Craig,  Nebr. 

Stephens,  Ezra  F„  Nampa,  Idaho. 

Lonergan,  Mrs.  Will,  Florence,  Nebr. 
Hempel,  Miss  Theresa,  Plattsmouth,  Nebr. 
Guthmann,  Miss  Minnie,  Plattsmouth,  Nebr. 
Wiltsee,  Jerome,  Sr.,  Falls  City,  Nebr. 
Norval,  Richard  S.,  Seward,  Nebr. 
Thornburn,  Miss  Jennie,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Piller,  Reinho'd  E.,  Millerton,  Nebr. 
Longnecker,  John,  Indianola,  Nebr. 
McKearney,  Mrs.  Jessie,  Clarinda,  Iowa. 
Dech,  William  H„  Ithaca,  Nebr. 

Hopewell,  Henry  M.,  Tekamah,  Nebr. 
Shallenberger,  O.  P.,  Imperial,  Nebr. 

Young,  Mrs.  Nellie  H„  York,  Nebr. 

Gilmore,  Melvin  R„  Bismarck,  N.  D. 

Lane,  Arthur  W.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Pound,  Roscoe,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Bassett,  Samuel  C„  Gibbon,  Nebr. 

Shine,  Michael  A.,  Plattsmouth,  Nebr. 

Colby,  Leonard  W.,  Beatrice,  Nebr. 
Howard,  George  E.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Perin,  Senator  W.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Collins,  Mrs.  Louisa  E.,  Kearney,  Nebr. 
Barnes,  John  B.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Hayward,  Mary  Smith,  Chadron,  Nebr. 
Williams,  Miss  Mary  H.,  Kenesaw,  Nebr. 
Anderson,  Victor,  Bridgeport,  Nebr. 

Hunt,  George  J.,  Bridgeport,  Nebr. 

Colby,  Leonard  W.,  Beatrice,  Nebr. 

Frost,  Lincoln,  Lincoln,  Nebr.. 

Paine,  Bayard  H.,  Grand  Island,  Nebr. 

Shaw,  James  C.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Malster,  J.  C„  Stromsburg,  Nebr. 
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The  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society  made  its  usual  exhibit  at 
the  state  fair  this  year.  The  walls  of  the  booth  were  covered  with 
photographs  of  Nebraska  soldiers  and  other  war  workers.  The  pictures 
on  the  swinging  frame  attracted  much  attention.  This  frame  carries 
numerous  photographs  of  pioneer  days  as  well  as  many  others  of  his¬ 
torical  interest  selected  from  our  collection.  The  traveling  museum 
case,  which  contains  some  valuable  and  curious  museum  specimens 
mounted  for  use  in  schools  and  libraries,  helped  to  make  the  display 
attractive. 


Mrs.  John  T.  Borland,  of  Exeter,  Nebraska,  has  given  to  the  His¬ 
torical  Society  a  medal  of  Lincoln  and  Hamlin  which  was  struck  for 
the  campaign  of  1860.  This  medal  is  about  the  size  of  our  twenty-five 
cent  piece  and  contains  a  tintype  of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  one  side  and 
of  Hannibal  Hamlin  on  the  reverse.  John  T.  Borland,  who  died  June 
19,  1916,  settled  on  a  homestead  near  Exeter  in  1870.  Mrs.  Borland 
has  lived  there  since  1871.  Mr.  Borland  presented  to  the  Society  The 
Montana  Post,  printed  at  "City  of  Virginia,”  Montana,  April  29,  1865, 
and  containing  an  account  of  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln. 


On  September  11,  M.  E.  Smith  &  Company,  of  Omaha,  celebrated 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  their  business,  which  was 
started  in  Council  Bluffs  in  1868  and  removed  to  Omaha  in  1869,  with  a 
style  shew  in  which  past  and  present  styles  of  clothes  were  exhibited. 
Among  the  interesting  gowns  was  one  which  has  been  worn  at  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  Governor  Saunders  fifty-one  years  ago;  others  worn  at 
the  opening  of  the  Grand  Central  hotel,  and  at  the  governor’s  ball. 
There  were  Paisley  shawls  in  the  exhibit  ranging  in  value  from 
$1,000  to  $3,000. 

By  the  way,  the  Grand  Central  was  the  pride  of  Omaha  because 
it  was  the  first  hotel  there  which  in  style  and  dimension  satisfied  the 
cosmopolitan  aspiration  of  the  still  somewhat  mushroom  town.  The 
name  indicates  the  feeling  toward  the  pretentious  edifice.  It  was  built 
upon  the  lagging  proceeds  of  public  subscription — started  in.  1871 — 
opened  in  October,  1873,  and,  after  a  successful,  but  short  career  of 
five  years,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  September  24,  1878.  The  Paxton 
Hotel  succeeded  to  its  site. 


AN  OLD  BATTLE-FIELD  NEAR  BROKEN  BOW 

On  August  18  the  secretary  and  curator  of  the  Historical  Society, 
with  a  party  of  about  twenty  people  of  Broken  Bow,  including  several 
old  settlers  in  the  vicinity,  visited  what  is  known  as  the  old  battle¬ 


field,  situated  in  Custer  county  about  seventeen  miles  northeast  of 
the  town. 

The  field  was  probably  an  intrenched  camp,  consisting  of  108  rifle 
pits  arranged  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse  and  enclosing  five  or  six  acres 
of  ground.  The  ellipse  is  about  550  feet  long  north  and  south  and 
somewhat  less  in  breadth.  It  is  situated  upon  a  rise  of  ground  in  a 
branch  of  Clear  Creek  valley.  The  site  was  chosen  for  defense,  com¬ 
manding  the  valley  in  every  direction.  The  trenches  vary  from  six 
feet  to  thirty  feet  in  length  and  are  now  about  three  feet  deep.  The 
bottoms  and  sides  are  grassed  over,  and  the  earliest  settlers  in  that 
region  found  them  so  when  they  came  there  about  forty  years  ago. 
The  trenches  were  well  calculated  for  defense,  being  double  at  the 
salient  angles,  thereby  giving  a  defending  force  better  protection  over 
their  flanks. 

At  least  one  hundred  men,  and  probably  two  hundred,  were  in  the 
company  which  constructed  these  defenses.  A  smaller  number  would 
not  have  made  so  extensive  an  enclosure.  At  the  north  end  they  over¬ 
look  a  ravine  about  thirty  feet  in  depth  which  is  a  water  course  for 
heavy  rains.  It  runs  into  what  is  said  to  be  a  permanent  water  hole 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  camp. 

On  digging  down  into  some  of  the  rifle  pits  to  a  depth  of  six  feet, 
abundant  charcoal  was  found  at  the  bottom,  showing  that  fires  had 
been  made  ther,e  by  the  men  holding  them.  The  butt  of  an  old  rifle 
lay  on  the  slope  of  one  trench.  Apparently  this  fortification  was  made 
more  than  fifty  years  ago.  Apparently  also  it  was  a  temporary  camp, 
since  wood  and  water  were  to  be  found  at  a  distance  of  three  or  feur 
miles  in  the  main  Clear  Creek  valley,  and  if  it  had  been  intended  to  be 
permanent  the  camp  would  have  been  placed  near  them.  During  the 
period  of  hostilities  between  Indians  and  white  intruders,  some  for,ty 
years,  there  were  numerous  military  expeditions  into  the  region  of  the 
Loups,  but  we  have  no  report  that  any  of  them  established  a  camp  In 
Clear  Creek  valley.  Diligent  inquiry  will  perhaps  discover  some  ac¬ 
count  of  this  one.  Unless  it  is  very  old,  which,  in  the  circumstances 
is  not  probable,  it  could  not  have  been  of  more  than  temporary  im¬ 
portance.  Otherwise  there  would  be  accounts  of  it  in  the  records  of 
the  war  department  and  in  more  popular  forms. 


A  CUSTER  COUNTY  CAMP  SITE 

On  August  20  of  this  year  the  curator  of  the  museum  of  the  His¬ 
torical  Society,  in  company  with  Augustus  G.  Humphrey,  of  Broken 
Bow,  inspected  an  old  Indian  site  some  four  miles  northeast  of  Sargent. 
About  a  mile  back  from  the  low  crown  of  bluffs  which  skirts  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Loup  on  the  north,  is  a  hill-encircled  valley  containing  about  two 
hundred  acres  of  level,  fertile  land.  Immediately  west  of  this  valley, 
on  the  bluffs  which  encircle  it,  they  found  fragments  of  pottery  and 
chips  of  flint,  indicating  that  Indians  once  inhabited  the  vicinity. 

From  inspection  of  the  surrounding  country,  it  appears  that  at 
some  date  prior  to  the  time  when  Indians  of  the  plains  trafficked  with 
white  men  some  tribe  used  this  secluded  valley  as  a  hunting  camp. 
Here  perhaps  they  came,  year  after  year,  to  procure  their  winter  sup¬ 
ply  of  meat  and  hides.  Some  of  their  headmen  died  while  the  com¬ 
pany  sojourned  in  this  summer  camp,  and  they  were  laid  to  rest  on  the 
hill  which  towered  above  it  to  the  west. 

This  was  the  former  domain  of  the  Pawnee,  and  the  curator  thinks 
that  the  texture  and  appearance  of  the  potsherds  found  indicate  that 
the  site  was  occupied  by  them  at  an  early  date  and  that  the  chipped 
flints  and  arrowheads  which  have  been  found  on  the  plowed  fields  of 
the  level  valley  indicate  that  their,  tepees  were  pitched  there  for  the 
summer  hunt.  There  is  an  easy  route  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to 
the  banks  of  the  Middle  Loup,  and  along  it  potsherds  were  found. 

This  trail  is  about  five  miles  due  east  of  Sargent  and  about  a  mile 
southeast  of  the  site  of  the  camp.  Chips  of  flint  which  originally  came 
from  Texas  were  found  along  this  route  and  also  at  the  camp;  so  per¬ 
haps  the  material  for  making  implements  was  brought  by  the  Pawnee 
on  their  northern  migration. 
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GP.AVE  OF  A  SETTLER  ON  THE  OREGON  TRAIL 

On  August  30.  this  year,  Thomas  Moran  wrote  to  the  secretary 
of  the  state  of  Nebraska,  from  Oshkosh,  to  say  that  John  Hollman, 
who  died  in  1853,  was  buried  on  a  hillside  above  a  sandy  draw  in 
section  9.  township  16.  range  44  west;  that  a  recent  heavy  rain 
washed  away  the  bank  of  the  draw  to  a  point  within  ten  or  twelve 
feet  of  the  grave,  and  that  the  next  flood  would  take  it  off.  Mr. 
Moran  properly  urged  that  this  old  and  interesting  landmark  should 
be  protected  from  its  imminent  danger.  The  Historical  Society  hopes 
to  gain  the  cooperation  of  residents  in  the  vicinity  of  the  grave  in 
preserving  and  marking  it. 

Oshkosh,  the  county  seat  of  Garden  county,  is  situated  on  the 
Vnion  Pacific  railroad  about  a  mile  north  of  the  North  Platte  River. 
The  Oregon  Trail  ran  through  section  9,  which  contains  Mr.  Holl- 
man's  grave.  This  section  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  and 
about  four  miles  southwesterly  from  Oshkosh. 

Reminder  of  Nebraska’s  Troubled 

Beginning, 

The  recent  visit  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Mr.  J.  H.  Sweet,  editor  of  the  Nebraska  Daily  Press,  in  company  with 
Mr.  George  H  Heinke,  also  of  Nebraska  City,  recalls  incidents  of  the 
rough-house  days  of  the  later  sixties  and  early  seventies.  Mr.  Sweet 
is  a  grand-nephew  of  James  Sweet,  the  second  state  treasurer  of  Ne¬ 
braska.  At  the  preliminary  election  held  on  June  2,  1866,  were  chosen 
the  four  executive  officers  which  the  constitution  provided  for,  a  rep¬ 
resentative  in  congress,  members  of  the  first  state  legislature,  and 
three  justices  of  the  supreme  court.  Augustus  Kountze,  afterward  a 
very  prominent  banker  at  Omaha  and  New  York,  was  the  first  treas¬ 
urer.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  territory  from  January  1,  1862,  until 
he  became  state  treasurer  when  the  territory  was  admitted  into  the 
union  on  March  1,  1867.  James  Sweet  was  elected  treasurer  at  the  reg¬ 
ular  election  of  1868  and  held  the  office  from  January  21,  1869,  to  Janu¬ 
ary  11,  1871.  At  the  election  of  October  11,  1859,  he  was  a  candidate  on 
the  republican  ticket  for  the  office  of  territorial  treasurer  and  received 
2,644  votes  against  3,683  cast  for  William  W.  Wyman,  his  democratic 
opponent.  He  was  a  resident  of  Nebraska  City,  continuously,  from 
May,  1857  to  May,  1866. 

Throughout  the  territorial  period  there  was  hostility  between  the 
two  sections  divided  by  the  Platte  River,  but  although  there  was  a 
preponderance  of  population  in  the  southern  section,  so  long  as  the 
executive  officers  were  appointed  at  Washington  it  could  not  get  a  gov¬ 
ernor  friendly  to  its  project  of  removing  the  capital  from  Omaha  to 
some  point  south  of  the  troublesome  stream.  At  the  first  election  of 
state  officers,  however,  a  governor  of  and  for  the  South  Platte  was 
chosen,  and  under  his  aggressive  leadership  removal  was  at  once  ac¬ 
complished.  But  the  more  difficult  task  was  to  keep  the  long  coveted 
prize.  The  first  requirement  was  to  erect  a  capitol  and  other  public 
buildings  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  lots  in  the  projected  capital 
city.  James  Sweet  was  one  of  a  group  of  men  from  Nebraska  City 
who  undertook  to  buy  enough  lots  to  give  the  scheme  a  substantial 
start.  Though  the  act  of  removal  required  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  lots  should  be  deposited  in  the  state  treasury,  the  astute  mana¬ 
gers  of  the  adventure  flouted  the  law  rather  than  trust  the  precious 
funds  to  the  custody  of  Treasurer  Kountze,  who  was  of  and  for  Omaha. 
So  they  made  Sweet  the  custodian.  In  furtherance  of  this  safety  first 
policy,  Governor  Butler  procured  the  choice  of  Sweet  for  treasurer  at 
the  election  next  following  the  act  of  removal.  The  other  three  of  the 
first  state  officers,  being  safe  for  the  south  side  scheme,  wer,e  re¬ 
elected. 

But,  though  Sweet  was  true  to  his  specific  trust,  he  paid  dear  for 
his  whistle.  When  he  declined  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  treas- 
urership  because  he  could  not  afford  to  hold  it  on  the  salary  of  four 
hundred  dollars.  Governor  Butler  advised  him  that  such  a  meagre  com¬ 
pensation  was  specified  in  the  constitution  w  ith  the  understanding  that 
the  treasurers  would  make  use  of  the  balances  for  their  personal  profit 
and  thus  get  adequate  payment  for  their  services.  Presently  the  treas¬ 
urer  and  the  auditor — John  Gillespie — proposed  to  invest  $25,000  of  the 
permanent  school  fund  in  territorial  and  state  warrants,  which  was 
authorized  by  statute.  “A  short  time  after,”  as  Mr.  Sweet  publicly  re¬ 
lated,  “a  gentleman  from  Omaha,  some  way  connected  with  the  Repub¬ 
lican  newspaper,  appeared  at  the  state  treasurer’s  office  and  asked  me 
not  to  advocate  or  urge  the  investment  of  the  permanent  school  funds 
in  general  fund  warrants.  Said  he  had  formed  a  syndicate  of  men  in 
Omaha  with  plenty  of  money  to  buy  up  all  the  general  fund,  territorial, 
and  state  warrants,  and  after  they  bad  done  so  then  Gillespie  and  I 
could  change  our  minds  and  urge  the  investment  of  the  school  funds 
in  the  warrants.  Told  my  interviewer,  ‘I  am  not  a  thief  and  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  any  such  conspiracy  to  rob  the  state’.”  Consequent¬ 


ly,  as  Mr.  Sweet  asserted,  a  bill  was  passed  squiring  the  treasurer  to 
keep  on  hand  the  identical  funds  deposited  in  the  treasury,  thus  de¬ 
priving  him  of  the  opportunity  of  using  them  to  his  own  profit  and  con¬ 
fining  his  compensation  to  the  beggarly  salary.  Soon  afterward  the 
legislature  changed  the  law  so  as  to  permit  loaning  the  school  funds  to 
private  persons  on  their  own  security.  Consequently  some  twenty-five 
needy  next  friends  of  the  administration  procured  loans,  many  of  them 
on  worthless  or  inadequate  security,  resulting  in  a  great  scandal  and 
much  loss  to  the  state.  One  of  these  lame  duck  loans,  $10,000,  was  to 
A.  C.  Tichenor,  nominal  proprietor  of  the  Tichenor  House,  in  Lincoln, 
afterward  called  the  Oriental  Hotel,  with  only  a  third  mortgage  on  the 
property  for  security.  The  state  brought  suit  against  Sweet  for  the 
face  of  the  loan  and  interest,  whereupon  he  agreed  to  pay  the  principal 
and  part  of  the  interest.  He  made  the  last  payment  in  1879. 

In  1871  Governor  Butler  was  impeached  on  eleven  articles,  or 
causes  of  action,  the  first  one  charging  that  he  had  misappropriated  to 
his  personal  use  money  belonging  to  the  school  fund,  $16,881.26  in 
amount;  and  on  this  article  he  was  convicted  and  removed  from  of¬ 
fice.  The  defense  turned  on  the  contention  that  the  governor  deposited 
the  money  in  the  treasury  and  then  borrowed  it,  and  he  tried  to 
persuade  Sweet  to  testify  to  the  truth  of  this  contention,  which  he 
stoutly  refused  to  do  on  the  ground  that  to  comply  would  not  only  be 
perjury,  but  would  make  him  and  his  bondsmen  liable  for  the  misap¬ 
plied  funds.  So  the  plucky  treasurer  had  the  last  word  if  not  the  last 
laugh  touching  the  most  notorious  and  perhaps  the  most  tragic  scan¬ 
dal  in  the  history  of  the  state. 

Sweet  established  the  first  bank  in  Lincoln,  but  his  young  nephew, 
Nelson  C.  Brock,  conducted  its  business  and  also  that  of  the  state  treas¬ 
ury.  Sweet  continued  to  live  in  Nebraska  City  and  made  only  occa¬ 
sional  visits  to  Lincoln.  He  testified  that  he  knew  nothing  about  the 
loan  of  the  school  money  to  the  governor,  or  his  appropriation  of  it  to 
his  own  use,  until  a  year  after  the  transaction  occurred.  The  evi¬ 
dence  showed  that  Brock,  as  banker,  credited  Butler’s  account  with  the 
money.  Nine  of  the  twelve  senators  who  constituted  the  jury  of  the 
court  of  impeachment  anil  found  him  guilty  on  this  charge,  evidently, 
decided  that  the  money  was  not  deposited  in  the  treasury  at  all.  Mr. 
Brock,  one  of  the  few  surviving  actors  in  this  typical  drama  of  our 
western  frontiers,  is  still  in  active  business  in  Lincoln.  It  appeared 
that  the  money  was  used  by  the  governor  to  build  his  “mansion,” 
which,  much  made  over,  is  now  the  home  of  the  Country  Club  of 
Lincoln. 

In  compassing  removal  of  the  capital  Nebraska  City  had  the  rather 
slim  satisfaction  of  beating  Omaha  at  her  own  game,  but  afterward 
had  the  chagrin  of  finding  out  that  she,  too,  had  paid  dear,  very  dear, 
for  her  whistle.  For  by  establishing  Lincoln  she  destroyed  her  own 
certain  prospect  of  being  always  one  of  the  most  important  cities  in  the 
state,  and  the  probability  ot  remaining  the  second  city.  Moreover,  it 
is  at  least  doubtful  that  the  loss  of  the  capital  injured  her  rival  at  all. 

Even  J.  Sterling  Morton’s  wonted  clear  foresight  was  temporarily 
clouded  at  this  critical  juncture  in  the  fortune  of  the  town  of  which  he 
had  been  almost  from  its  beginning  a  tutelary  patron,  by  the  illusory 
scheme  of  hurting  Omaha,  a  relative  long  distance  rival,  by  starting 
another  rival  almost  in  the  beneficiary’s  dooryard.  So  that  his  decrial 
of  the  misadventure  when  the  pudding  soon  came  to  be  proved  in  the 
eating  lacked  the  full  force  of  an  I  told  you  so. 


Passing,  of  the  Nebraska  Pioneer 

The  territorial  pioneers,  some  of  whom  had  moved  on  many  times 
before  they  settled  permanently  in  Nebraska,  are  rapidly  passing  to 
their  very  last  resting  place.  The  Nebraska  History  Magazine  will 
record  the  deaths  of  these  pioneers  month  by  month,  beginning  with 
August  15.  Territorial  pioneers  comprise  those  who  settled  in  Ne¬ 
braska  within  its  territorial  period — prior  to  March  1,  1867.  The  data 
of  these  records  are  accredited  to  the  newspapers  in  which  they  are 
found. 

Deaths  Since  August  15. 

John  J.  Baldwin,  born  in  Jackson  county,  Iowa,  April  24,  1840; 
died  at  his  home  in  Plainview,  August  15.  He  crossed  the  river  at 
Omaha  June  9,  1859,  and  homesteaded  in  the  Missouri  valley.  Later 
he  lived  in  Antelope  county,  and  thirty-five  years  ago  moved  to  Plain- 
view. — (From  the  Plainview  Republican,  August  22.) 

John  Michael  Melcher,  97  years  old,  died  August  22,  at  Benson. 
He  was  born  June  1,  1821,  at  Brandenburg,  Germany,  came  to  America 
in  1848;  settled  first  in  Wisconsin;  in  1865  moved  to  Nebraska,  taking 
a  homestead  in  Cuming  county.  It  took  him  five  and  a  half  weeks  to 
make  the  trip  west.  The  boys  drove  the  cattle  and  sheep  and  the 
older  people  rode  in  wagons  drawn  by  oxen  and  horses. — (From  the 

Cuming  County  Democrat,  West  Point,  August  30.) 

% 

Mrs.  David  Wittwer,  of  Humboldt,  died  September  18.  She  was 
boin  in  Richardson  county  on  December  3,  1860,  and  lived  there  all  her 
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life. —  (From  The  Humboldt  Leader,  September  26.) 

James  Allison  Walker  died  at  his  home  in  Murray,  September  20, 
aged  eighty  years.  He  came  to  Nebraska  from  Pennsylvania  in  1861, 
settling  first  at  Rock  B'uffs. — (From  the  Nehawka  News,  September  26.) 

W.  H.  Banning,  eighty-one  years  old,  who  had  lived  near  Union 
for  the  past  sixty  years,  died  September  25. — (From  the  Morning 
Wor.ld-Herald,  September  26.) 

Mary  Ann  Allen,  of  Overton,  died  September  19.  She  was  born 
at  Winterset,  Iowa,  October  9,  1864,  and  moved  to  Nebraska  with  her 
parents  in  the  year  of  her  birth. — (From  the  Ashland  Gazette,  Septem¬ 
ber  26.) 

Albert  E.  Rickley,  son  of  John  Rickley  one  of  the  founders  of 
Columbus,  and  who  was  born  in  that  town  November  7,  1858,  died 
at  Hobart,  Oklahoma.  September  26. — (From  The  Columbus  Telegram, 
October  1.) 

Peder  Pedersen,  born  in  Denmark,  but  a  resident  of  Omaha  for 
the  last  fifty-four  years,  died  September  27.  He  drove  ox  teams  haul¬ 
ing  freight  wagons  between  Omaha  and  Virginia  City,  Montana,  in 
1S64,  and  was  afterward  a  carriage  builder  in  Omaha. — (From  The 
Omaha  Daily  Bee,  September  28.) 

Mrs.  Frederica  Kleihauer,  born  in  Germany.  January  20,  1843, 
herself  mother  of  twelve  children,  died  at  her  home  in  Auburn,  Sep¬ 
tember  17.  She  settled  on  a  farm  near  Johnson  in  1865. — (From  the 
Nemaha  County  Herald,  September  20.) 

Susan  Catherine  Whorton  died  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Gilbert 
Blauser,  near  Diller,  September  2.  She  was  born  in  Effingham  county, 
Illinois,  July  30,  1838;  married  to  Rev.  L.  B.  Whorton,  a  Baptist 
preacher,  near  her  home,  April  3,  1856;  the  family  removed  from 
Illinois  to  Cuming  county,  Nebraska,  in  1867,  and  again  to  Harbine, 
Jefferson  county,  where  they  have  lived  ever  since.  Mr.  Whorton  died 
December  14,  1897. — (From  The  Diller  Record,  September  .6) 

Captain  William  Harrison  Corbin  of  Alliance  died  at  Monticello, 
Illinois,  September  11.  He  was  born  in  Mercer  county,  Pennsylvania, 
September  14,  1838;  served  in  the  One  hundredth  Regiment,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Volunteers,  throughout  the  civil  war,  rising  to  the  rank  of 
captain;  returned  to  Monticello  whence  he  came  to  Nebraska  in 
1867;  at  first  was  employed  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company; 
afterward  settled  in  Red  Willow  county,  wliere  he  was  county  judge 
and  county  clerk;  removed  in  1887  to  Box  Butte  county,  where  he 
conducted  a  ranch  until  1900,  when  he  became  vice  president  of  the 
Alliance  National  Bank,  holding  the  office  until  his  death. —  (From  The 
Alliance  Semi-Weekly  Times,  September  13.) 

The  military  records  show  that  Mr.  Corbin  enlisted  on  August  27, 
1861,  as  a  sergeant  in  Company  E,  One  hundredth  Regiment,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Volunteers;  was  discharged  December  28,  1863;  reenlisted, 
and  finally  discharged  March  14,  1865,  with  the  rank  of  second  lieu¬ 
tenant.  This  organization  was  distinguished  as  the  Roundhead  Regi¬ 
ment. 

Elijah  Sorter,  born  at  Mayfield,  Ohio,  November  7,  1845,  died  at 
his  home,  near  Seward,  September  2.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
enlisted  in  the  150th  Regiment,  Ohio  Volunteers,  and  served  through¬ 
out  the  war.  At  its  close  he  came  west  to  Iowa;  attended  the  state 
university  at  Iowa  City  for  a  time;  then  came  to  Nebraska,  walking 
all  the  way;  in  1870  took  a  homestead  near  Tamora;  was  married  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Pickrel,  July  3,  1875,  and  seven  children  were  born 
to  them.  He  was  a  member  of  the  G.  A.  R.  post  at  Seward. — (From 
the  Seward  Independent-Democrat,  September  12.) 

Mrs.  Sarah  Nichol  of  Auburn  died  September  10,  aged  eighty-nine 
years.  She  was  born  in  Scotland,  February  28,  1829;  came  to  Illinois 
when  she  was  sixteen  years  of  age;  was  married  there  in  1854  to 
William  Archibald;  soon  afterward  the  family  came  to  Nebraska, 
taking  a  homestead  in  Nemaha  county;  not  long  after  her  husband 
died,  and  two  years  later  she  was  married  to  Walter  Nichol,  in  Illinois, 
but  they  came  to  Nemaha  county  and  remained  permanently. — (From 
the  Nemaha  County  Herald,  September  13.) 

Ben  Johnston,  aged  sixty  years,  died  at  his  home  at  Steinauer, 
August  31.  He  was  known  all  over  eastern  Nebraska  and  Kansas  as  a 
trainer  and  driver  of  fast  horses.  His  father,  who  was  bom  at 
Sterling.  Nebraska,  November  23,  1857,  was  a  pioneer  preacher;  the  son 
lived  at  a  number  of  towns  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas  before  moving 
to  Steinauer— (The  Pawnee  Chief,  September  13.) 

Christian  Bull  died  at  his  home  in  Millard  on  September  4, 
aged  seventy-eight  years.  He  came  from  Mecklenburg,  Germany,  in 
1865;  settled  first  in  Pennsylvania  and  came  to  Nebraska  two  years 
later.  He  lived  on  his  farm  near  Millard  from  1876  to  1900  and 
since  1900,  in  Millard. —  (From  the  Morning  World-Herald,  Septem¬ 
ber  6.) 

Mrs.  Mary  Ottens  died  September  4,  at  Auburn,  aged  eighty 


years.  She  was  a  native  of  Ireland;  came  to  America  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  years;  a  year  later,  1855,  married  in  Minnesota  to  Bernard  J. 
Ottens;  they  came  immediately  to  Nebraska  and  settled  on  a  home¬ 
stead  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  Hickory  Grove  neighborhood,  in 
Nemaha  county. — (From  the  Nemaha  County  Herald,  September  6.) 

Eli  Davis  Shockey.  born  in  Kentucky,  May  25,  1824,  died  at  his 
home  in  Hastings,  August  7,  aged  ninety-four  years,  two  months  and 
lourteen  days.  He  came  to  Richardson  county,  Nebraska,  fifty-one 
years  ago,  where  he  resided  to  the  time  of  his  death. —  (From  the 
Locomotive,  Lawrence,  Nebr.,  September  6.) 

James  Hanlon,  Sr.,  died  September  2,  at  Peru.  He  was  born 
in  Ohio,  September  30,  1850;  while  he  was  a  child  the  family  moved 
to  Kentucky;  on  account  of  political  persecution  near  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  war  they  came  to  Nebraska,  where  they  have  lived  ever 
since.  Mr.  Hanlon  was  married  to  Miss  Nettie  Vance  October  28, 
1874. —  (From  The  Peru  Pointer,  September  6.) 

George  W.  Richardson,  born  February  22,  1847,  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  died  August  24,  near  Oakland;  served  in  Company  K,  Third 
Regiment,  Ohio  Volunteers,  during  nineteen  months  of  the  civil  war; 
came  to  Omaha  in  1867  and  for  several  years  drove  a  stage  between 
Blair  and  Omaha,  Calhoun  and  Omaha  and  Herman,  Tekamah 
and  Decatur. —  (From  the  Oakland  Independent,  August  30.) 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Reed  Bell  died  August  26  at  Palmyra.  She  wras 
born  in  England,  February  9,  1827;  married  to  Thomas  Bell,  August  6, 
1849;  they  came  to  Nebraska  in  1867.  Mrs.  Bell  was  the  mother  of 
eleven  children. —  (From  Palmyra  items  in  The  Nebraska  Daily  Press, 
Nebraska  City,  September  1.) 

Mrs.  Jeannette  Graham,  widow  of  Thomas  Graham,  died  at 
Omaha,  August  29,  aged  eighty-one  years.  The  Grahams  settled  on 
a  homestead  in  Seward  county  in  1857 ;  but  Mrs.  Graham  moved  to 
Omaha  several  years  ago. — (From  the  Blue  Valley  Blade,  Sewara, 
September  4.) 

Some  Recent  Acquisitions  of 
the  Society 

The  principal  founders  of  St.  Louis  were  an  adventurous  group 
of  Frenchmen  whose  principal  business  was  trading  with  the  Indians 
of  “the  Nebraska  Country”,  exchanging  merchandise  or  money  for 
furs  and  peltries.  The  profits  of  this  trade  were  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  growth  of  the  city  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Thus 
St.  Louis  and  Nebraska  mutually  started  each  other.  The  names  of 
these  traders  were  applied  to  many  settlements,  towns  and  other 
geographical  features  in  the  valleys  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Platte — 
though  not  as  numerously,  I  think,  as  they  ought  to  have  been. 

Consequently  St.  Louis  is  the  principal  depository  of  the  early 
history  of  Nebraska,  including  newspapers  beginning  in  the  year 
1808,  and  biographical  sketches,  business  records  and  portraits  of 
the  pioneers  adverted  to.  I  have  laboriously  examined  the  larger 
part  of  these  records,  taking  notes  or  copying  data  appertaining  to 
Nebraska  and  the  outlying  Northwest.  In  April,  1917,  I  called  on 
Mrs.  Armand  B.  Peugnet  at  her  home  in  St.  Louis  for  the  main  pur¬ 
pose  of  obtaining  information  about  her  uncle,  Peter  A.  Sarpy,  who 
was  the  first  permanent  white  settler  in  Nebraska.  Mrs.  Peugnet, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Virginia  Sarpy,  was  born  in  St.  Louis  on 
July  4,  1827,  daughter  of  John  Baptiste  Sarpy  and  Adele  Cabanne 
Sarpy  and  niece  of  Peter  A.  Sarpy.  She  was  anxious  to  learn  from 
me,  in  turn,  all  that  I  knew  about  her  uncle’s  life  in  Nebraska  and 
presently  called  my  attention  to  an  oil  portrait  of  him  hanging  in 
an  adjacent  room.  Impressed  by  the  fact  disclosed  in  my  information 
that  his  career  here  had  been  conspicuous  and  important,  she 
promptly  agreed  that  the  portrait  ought  to  be  placed  permanently 
with  the  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society.  Mrs.  Peugnet  died  on 
August  11,  1917,  at  the  age  of  ninety  years  and  a  month.  In  the 
following  June,  her  daughter,  who  was  present  when  her  mother 
promised  that  she  would  leave  the  portrait  to  our  Society,  wrote  me 
that  it  would  be  sent  as  soon  as  a  copy  of  it  for  the  family  could  be 
taken.  Last  July  I  again  met  Mrs.  Berthold  in  St.  Louis  and  we 
made  final  arrangements  for  shipping  the  picture.  It  is  of  somewhat 
more  than  life  size,  and  it  will  be,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  of 
the  Society’s  collection  of  portraits.  A  copy  of  it  hangs  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Missouri  Historical  Society. 

Last  June  Mrs.  Berthold  presented  to  the  Society  photographic 
copies  of  portraits  of  Madame  Peugnet;  John  B.  Sarpy,  born  in  St. 
Louis,  January  11,  1799;  Sylvestre  Labadie,  born  in  St.  Louis  in 
July,  1779,  maternal  uncle  of  Peter  A.  and  John  B.  Sarpy;  Emilfe 
Lauveur  Labadie,  sister  of  Sylvestre,  born  in  St.  Louis  in  1781,  and 
married  in  1794  to  Bernard  Pratte,  who  was  licensed  in  the  eighteen- 
(Continued  on  Fourth  Page.) 
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Early  Fur  Trader  Dies 


JOHN  B.  DIDIER 


An  intelligent  biographical  sketch  of  Mrr  Didier,  written  by  Mr.  L. 
C.  Edsvards,  is  printed  in  The  Falls  City  News  of  October  4,  1918. 
Mr.  Didier  was  born  in  France  on  Christmas  day,  1827,  and  he  died  on 
September  27,  1918,  at  the  residence  of  his  daughter,  in  Barada  pre¬ 
cinct,  Richardson  county.  He  settled  on  a  claim,  now  in  Barada  pre¬ 
cinct,  in  1854  and  lived  there  continuously  until  his  death.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  the  first  permanent  settler  in  Richar.dson  county,  but 
claims  of  that  kind  are  nearly  always  disputed,  as  this  one  is,  and  it 
is  usually  impossible  to  settle  such  disputes. 

Mr.  Didier  came  from  France  to  America  in  1847,  stopping  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  two  years;  went  to  St.  Louis  in  1849  where  he  was  employed 
by  Pierre  Chouteau,  Jr.,  &  Company;  in  1852  was  sent  to  the  com¬ 
pany's  trading  post  five  miles  below  Fort  Laramie;  while  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  post,  on  August  19,  1854,  the  so-called  Grattan  massacre 
occurred  at  Sarpy’s  Point,  on  the  Platte  River  about  eight  miles  below 
the  fort.  Lieutenant  John  L.  Grattan,  a  young  and  inexperienced  of¬ 
ficer,  was  detailed  from  the  fort  to  arrest  an  Indian  who  had  stolen 
a  cow  from  a  Mormon  emigrant.  On  the  refusal  of  the  culprit  to  sur¬ 
render  the  soldiers  were  ordered  to  fire  upon  the  Indians  indiscrimi¬ 
nately,  whereupon  they  were  attacked  by  the  entire  body,  more  than 
a  thousand  in  number.  All  of  the  command,  comprising  Lieutenant 
Grattan  and  twenty-nine  men,  were  killed. 

The  Indians,  who  comprised  Oglala,  Brule,  and  Miniconjou  Sioux, 
were  in  camp  waiting  for  an  expected  distribution  of  presents,  which 
were  at  the  house  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  of  which  the  Choteau 
company  was  a  branch.  The  enraged  savages  carried  off  or  destroyed 
a  large  part  of  the  company’s  goods. 

Lieutenant  Grattan  and  Lieutenant  H.  B.  Fleming,  of  the  Sixth  In¬ 
fantry,  commandant  at  Fort  Laramie,  were  both  condemned  for  in¬ 
competency  and  commended  for  their  conduct  in  the  contemporary 
accounts  of  the  tragedy  printed  in  the  St.  Louis  newspapers.  Mr. 
Didier  believed  that  it  was  caused  by  the  foolishness  of  the  command¬ 
ing  officers.  Immediately  after  this  affair,  he  quit  the  service  of  the 
Chouteau  company  and  then  settled  in  Richardson  county.  He  came 
from  St.  Louis  to  St.  Joseph  by  steamboat  and  the  rest  of  the  way 
by  land. 

About  a  year  later — September  3,  1855 — an  army  under  command 
of  General  William  S.  Harney  punished  the  Indians  at  the  Battle  of 


the  Blue  Water,  in  which  eighty-six  men.  women  and  children  were 
killed.  This  event  was  also  commonly  called  a  massacre.  Dr.  George 
L.  Miller  so  denounced  it  in  his  newspaper,  The  Omaha  Herald.  While 
both  catastrophes  might  have  been  avoided  by  due  wisdom  and  jus¬ 
tice  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  in  the  circumstances  the  punishment 
inflicted  by  General  Harney  was  perhaps  necessary. 

The  Battle  of  the  Blue  Water — the  name  by  which  it  was  called 
in  the  official  report — was  fought  in  the  valley  of  Blue  Water  Creek, 
between  six  and  seven  miles  northwest  of  the  mouth  of  Ash  Hollow,  the 
name  by  which  the  battle  is  commonly  known.  It  came  to  be  so  called 
because  Ash  Hollow  was  an  important  and  well  known  rendezvous  or 
station  on  the  Oregon  Trail,  so  that  its  application  to  the  battle-field 
most  conveniently  indicated  its  approximate  location.  This  mislead¬ 
ing  name  should  now  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  original  and  ap¬ 
propriate  one. 


(Continued  from  Third  Page.) 

twenties  to  trade  with  Indians  at  Bellevue,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  operators  in  the  Northwest. 

The  parents  of  these  French  founders  of  St.  Louis  came  from 
France.  Their  descendants  intermarried  intricately.  Mrs.  Peugnet 
was  a  very  handsome  woman  and  in  the  forties  the  acknowledged 
belle  of  St.  Louis.  The  original  portrait  of  John  B.  Sarpy,  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Missouri  Historical  Society,  shows  that  he  was  very 
distinguished  in  appearance,  and  the  contemporary  newspaper  notices 
of  him  disclose  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  important  men  of  the 
city. 

While  in  St.  Louis  last  July,  I  obtained  from  the  “Chouteau 
Papers’’,  among  the  collections  of  the  Missouri  Society,  copies  of 
business  documents  written  and  signed  by  Peter  A.  Sarpy,  as 
manager  of  the  American  Fur  Company  at  Bellevue,  in  1844,  1847, 
and  1850,  respectively;  another  written  and  signed  by  Peter  A.  Sarpy 
and  signed  also  by  John  B.  Sarpy  and  Frederick  Berthold,  in  1853: 
another  by  Peter  A.  Sarpy  dated  Point  aux  Poules — opposite  Bellevue 
— afterward  Traders  Point,  June  8,  1846;  and  another  written  and 
signed  by  the  eccentric  Stephen  Decatur  as  Peter  A.  Sarpy’s  clerk, 
at  Bellevue,  August  13,  1852  .  Mr.  Sarpy  wrote  a  beautiful  hand.  The 
copies  were  taken  by  photostat. 

I  also  procured  a  typewritten  copy  of  an  order  book  in  Peter  A. 
Sarpy’s  handwriting,  containing  a  long  list  of  goods  ordered  for  his 
store  at  St.  Mary  (not  far  below  Bellevue  on  the  Iowa  side  of  the 
river)  in  1855.  This  document  is  an  interesting  disclosure  of  the 
kinds  of  goods  in  demand  at  that  time. 

Mrs.  Nettie  Harney  Beauregard,  archivist  of  the  Missouri  His¬ 
torical  Society,  is  related  to  these  old  French  families  through  her 
mother.  She  is  grand  daughter  of  General  William  S.  Harney,  a 
famous  fighter  of  the  Mexican  war  and  against  the  Indians  of  the 
Nebraska  plains,  and  daughter-in-law  of  the  noted  Confederate 
general,  P.  T.  Beauregard.  The  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society 
is  greatly  indebted  to  Mrs.  Beauregard  and  Miss  Stella  M.  Drumm, 
librarian  of  the  Missouri  Historical  Society,  for  its  acquisitions  from 
St.  Louis. — A.  W. 

Following  is  a  facsimile  of  an  order,  somewhat  reduced  in  size, 
written  by  Peter  A.  Sarpy  at  Bellevue  in  1844: 
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SECRETARY  SHELDON  IN  EUROPE. 

Addison  E.  Sheldon,  secretary  of  the  Historical  Society,  is  now  in 
France,  his  mission  being  to  study  on  the  western  front  the  part 
Nebraska  is  taking  in  the  war.  Mr.  Sheldon  went  as  a  press  repre¬ 
sentative,  which  gives  him  the  opportunity  to  get  near  the  front  lines. 
He  sailed  from  New  York  on  October  4,  landing  at  Liverpool  October 
18  and  reaching  France  October  22.  A  number  of  journalists  were 
on  board  the  boat  going  to  England,  and  an  organization  was  there 
formed  and  a  paper  issued  to  which  Mr.  Sheldon  was  one  of  the 
contributors.  It  was  his  intention  when  he  left  Lincoln  to  return 
before  the  legislature  convenes  in  January. 


FATHER  CHRISTIAN  HOECKEN. 

Rev.  Michael  A.  Shine  explains  that  “Father  Hogins,”  named  as 
payee  in  the  draft  made  by  Peter  A.  Sarpy,  a  copy  of  which  was 
printed  in  the  October  number  of  Nebraska  History,  was  Rev.  Chris¬ 
tian  Hoecken,  a  Roman  Catholic  missionary  to  Indians.  Some  account 
of  Father  Hoecken’s  heroic  care  of  passengers  on  the  steamboat  St. 
Ange  who  were  stricken  by  cholera  on  the  voyage  from  St.  Louis  to 
Fort  Union,  in  1851,  is  given  at  page  102  of  volume  I  of  the  History 
of  Nebraska.  Father  Hoecken  himself  died  of  the  epidemic  when 
the  boat  had  reached  a  point  near  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Sioux 
River  where,  on  the  evening  of  June  19,  he  was  temporarily  buried, 
“with  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  church,”  as  Father  De  Smet  relates. 
On  the  boat’s  return  the  coffin  was  exhumed  and  carried  to  Florissant 
for  final  interment.  This  village,  founded  near  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  is  situated  about  sixteen  miles  in  a  northwesterly 
direction  from  St,  Louis  and  three  miles  south  of  the  Missouri  river. 


ORIGINAL  OWNER  OF  GIBBON  TOWN  SITE  DIES. 

Mrs.  Jane  Thorp  Gilmore,  who  was  intimately  associated  with 
pioneer  life  in  Nebraska,  died  on  November  1  at  her  home  in  Gibbon. 
The  Gibbon  Reporter’s  story  of  this  interesting  woman’s  life  is  in 
part  as  follows:  “She  was  a  sister  of  John  Thorp,  founder  of  the 
Soldiers  Free  Homestead  Colony  which  made  settlement  at  Gibbon 
Siding,  Buffalo  county,  in  April,  1871.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Gilmore 
with  their  three  children  moved  from  Ohio  to  Nebraska  in  an  emi¬ 
grant  car,  bringing  all  of  their  household  goods  and  a  team  of 
horses.  In  a  box  car  on  the  siding  at  Gibbon  they  furnished  meals 
for  transients  and  visitors  until  their  hotel  building  was  completed. 
In  a  box  car  on  the  Gibbon  siding  they  entertained  at  dinner  officers 
from  Fort  McPherson,  located  near  the  present  city  of  North 
Platte,  who  came  in  a  friendly  way  to  call  on  the  members  of  the 
colony  just  arrived.  Accompanying  the  officers  were  Sergeant 
Michael  Coady,  then  in  charge  of  the  few  soldiers  remaining  at  Fort 
Kearny,  and  also  William  Cody  (Buffalo  Bill),  then  a  scout  and 
hunter,  stationed  at  Fort  McPherson. 

“Mrs.  Gilmore  was  part  owner  of  the  original  town  site  of  Gibbon 
and  the  first  deeds  given  for  lots  m  the  village  contained  a  provision 
that  no  intoxicating  liquors  should  be  kept  for  sale.” 


CHARLES  MCDONALD,  NONAGENARIAN  PIONEER. 

On  October  25,  Charles  McDona  d  celebrated  h  s  nin  ’  y  :  c.  md 
birthday,  at  his  home  in  North  Platte.  •  He  was  born  in  Morris: own, 
Tennessee:  came  to  Nebraska  in  1855;  first  stopped  briefly  at  the  site 
of  Peru  and  then  at  Nebraska  City;  next,  in  the  fall  of  the  same 
year,  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  the  subsequent  site  of  Pawnee  City; 
two  years  later  moved  again,  to  Salem,  Richardson  county;  in  De¬ 
cember,  1859,  went  to  Cottonwood  Springs,  where  he  established  his 
famous  road  ranch;  in  1S72  moved  finally  to  North  Platte:  there  he 
was  engaged  in  mercantile  business  from  1873  to  1899;  in  1S7S  estab¬ 
lished  the  “Bank  of  Charles  McDonald”  which  he  conducted  with  the 
general  store  until  1899;  since  that  time  has  given  exclusive  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  bank;  while  he  lived  in  Pawnee  county  was  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  second  Legislative  Assembly. 
His  son,  W.  H.  McDonald,  is  said  to  be  the  first  white  child  born  in 
Lincoln  county;  his  grandson,  Charles  M.  Reynolds  of  Omaha,  mar¬ 
ried  Miss  Irene  Neville,  sister  of  Governor  Neville. 


Two  skeletons  were  found  by  workmen  who  were  digging  a  hole 
for  a  gasoline  tank  at  Alliance  on  October  24.  The  bones  were  found 
about  six  feet  underground,  lying  side  by  side,  their  heads  toward 
the  northeast.  No  remains  of  a  coffin  were  found,  and  so  it  is  thought 
that  they  died  before  that  part  of  the  country  was  settled,  their 
bodies  lying  undiscovered  until  they  were  covered  up  by  the  shifting 
sand.  In  each  of  the  upper  jawbones  there  was  a  very  large  tooth 
still  sound. 


Mrs.  William  Henry  Bruss  of  Fullerton  is  one  of  triplets,  who  will 
have  reached  the  age  of  seventy-nine  years  next  December,  and  who 
are  perhaps  the  oldest  triplet  sisters  in  the  world.  The  other  sisters 
are  Mrs.  Sara  Jane  Fisher  of  Huntington,  Indiana,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Little  Beck  of  Lena,  in  the  same  state.  Ail  of  them  have  recently  be¬ 
come  widows.  Two  of  the  husbands  were  veterans  of  the  civil  war. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruss  settled  in  Nebraska  in  1889.  Mr.  Bruss  died  on 
the  13th  of  last  October.  (The  Fullerton  Post.) 


The  Bayard  Transcript  observed  the  thirty-first  anniversary  of  its 
beginning  on  November  1.  Commenting  on  the  incident  It.  A. 
Wisner,  the  publisher,  says:  “In  looking  back  over  the  course  which 
marks  the  path  from  its  humble  beginning  in  a  sod  house  in  the 
western  part  of  this  city,  up  to  the  present  time,  there  is  a  feeling 
of  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  present  publisher  that  it.  has  in 
some  measure  at  least  filled  the  sphere  in  life  for  which  it  was  in¬ 
tended . Perhaps  no  one  outside  of  those  interested  have 

realized  or  could  realize  what  the  struggle  was  to  keep  a  publication 
going  in  Bayard  in  an  early  day.  At  least  it  was  not  a  boy’s  job.” 
The  Transcript  has  now  an  up-to-date  plant  for  a  country  town,  in¬ 
cluding  a  Model  C  Intertype  which  cost  $3,700. 


Captain  Frederick  A.  Williams,  an  old  time  printer  of  Omaha 
who  came  west  in  the  fifties,  has  been  reunited  to  his  wife  after  a 
separation  of  forty  years.  Captain  Williams  had  gone  east  on  a 
business  trip  a  few  years  after  the  marriage  and  was  reported  among 
the  dead  following  a  fire  which  destroyed  a  hotel  in  which  he  was  a 
guest.  But  though  Williams  escaped  death  he  was  badly  burned  and 
was  taken  to  a  hospital  where  he  was  confined  a  long  time.  After 
his  recovery  he  tried  in  vain  to  find  his  girl  bride.  Only  a  few 
months  ago  Mrs.  Williams  applied  for  a  pension,  and  she  asked  Con¬ 
gressman  Lobeck  to  assist  her  in  obtaining  it.  As  a  result  of  the 
proceeding  the  bride  and  groom  of  forty-five  years  ago  were  brought 
together  and  are  living  happily  in  their  home  in  Omaha.  Captain 
Williams  is  now  eighty-three  years  old  and  his  wife  is  a  few  years 
younger,  says  the  World  Herald. 


F.  X.  DeLone,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Omaha,  celebrated  his 
eighty-fifth  birthday  anniversary  on  October  23.  The  World-Herald 
says  of  the  event:  “Mr.  DeLone  came  to  Omaha  in  1856,  and  he  and 
three  other  men  lived  for  a  time  in  a  little  shanty  where  the  munic¬ 
ipal  auditorium  now  stands.  Mr.  DeLone  was  active  in  business  here 
for  many  years.  At  one  time  he  owned  the  ground  now  occupied  by 
the  Conant  hotel.  He  gave  it  away.  In  1891  he  built  the  DeLone 
hotel  at  Fourteenth  street  and  Capitol  avenue,  the  building  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  Lister  hospital.  When  the  building  was  erected  DeLone  told 
his  friends  that  whoever  tore  it  down  would  have  to  dynamite  it. 
This  remark  was  recalled  recently  when  workmen  attempted  to  cut 
a  doorway  through  the  basement  wall.  The  work  which  ordinarily 
would  require  but  a  few  hours,  took  several  days,  t  is  said  to  be 
the  best  constructed  building  erected  in  Omaha  up  to  that  time.” 
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The  French  Settlement  at  Julian 


Jean  Marie  Bize  and  Louise  Bize,  above;  Laurent  Bernard,  be¬ 
low — all  of  Julian,  Nebraska. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  were  the  first  settlers  at  Julian.  Julien 
Bahuaud  came  a  year  or  two  after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard,  and  then 
came  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  Lavigne  and  next  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  Marie 
Bize. 


The  movement  of  French  people  into  the  Nebraska  country  began 
before  the  territory  was  opened  for  settlement,  the  first  men  coming 
from  France  being  trappers,  or  Indian  traders.  For  a  hundred  years 
or  more  they  had  roamed  over  this  region,  and  to  them  it  owes  many 
geographic  names. 

When  the  territory  was  opened  to  white  settlers  there  were 
already  small  colonies  of  French  people  at  Ilulo,  Bellevue,  and  along 
the  Missouri  and  Niobrara  rivers.  They  were  closely  associated  with 
the  Indian  tribes  and  commonly  took  Indian  wives.  The  genuine 
French  settlers  came  in  the  late  fifties,  and  for  ten  or  fifteen  years 
thereafter.  One  of  the  most  important  of  their  settlements  was  at 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  vil’age  of  Julian,  a  station  on  the 
Missouri  Pacific  railroad.  Julien  Bahuaud  was  among  the  first 
settlers,  and  the  new  town  which  was  established  on  the  railroad  was 
named  for  him.  It  is  said  that  the  railroad  company  called  the  station 
Julian  because  they  could  not  pronounce  the  surname  of  the  most 
prominent  settler. 

The  rich  land  in  that  vicinity  attracted  thrifty  people  from 
France  until  about  forty  families  had  settled  there.  They  were  edu¬ 
cated  and  intelligent.  For  a  time  their  trading  places  were  Gienrock, 
Brock,  Peru,  and  Brownville.  When  the  Missouri  Pacific  railroad 
came  through  the  county  with  two  branches,  Julian  was  the  French 
center  though  there  were  a  goodly  number  at  Brock.  They  quickly 
acquired  the  American  spirit,  and  while  the  French  language  was 
kept  up  in  the  homes,  English  was  spoken  elsewhere.  Only  two  or 
three  of  their  whole  number  failed  to  acquire  the  English  language. 
These  were  the  older  women  who  lacked  the  practise  in  speech  which 
contact  with  people  of  other  nationalities  would  have  given  them. 
All  of  the  younger  generation  were  educated  in  English  in  the  schools 
and  in  French  at  home,  and  their  home  environment  gave  them  the 
polite  demeanor  peculiar  to  the  French  people.  The  immigration  of 
these  settlers  to  Nemaha  county  was  not  a  sectarian  movement.  The 
colonists  were  about  equally  Catholics  and  protestants. 

On  May  20.  1918,  the  French  people  of  Nemaha  county  held  a 
picnic  and  celebration,  calling  together  all  those  who  had  remained  in 
the  original  colony,  as  well  as  those  who  had  gone  elsewhere  in  later 
years.  A  large  number  gathered  for  this  celebration,  which  consisted 
of  a  basket  picnic  and  then  a  meeting  in  a  grove  in  Julian  where 


stories  were  told  and  songs  sung.  The  address  of  welcome  was  by  Mr. 
C.  L.  Mesnet,  speaking  both  in  English  and  French,  with  responses 
by  several  of  the  others. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  day,  perhaps,  was  the  taking  of 
moving  pictures  of  the  assemblage  at  the  grove,  of  the  gathering  at 
the  railroad  station  to  speed  to  the  war  eome  French  boys,  and  of  the 
parade  of  the  Home  Guard. 

This  picnic  was  a  good  start  on  what  may  later  develop  into  a 
state  association  of  French  people  and  their  descendants.  For 
this  purpose  a  partial  list  of  the  early  settlers  and  their  children 
was  made,  as  follows; 

Jules  and  Mary  Bernard;  Blanche,  Rozelle,  Laurent,  Lenora. 

Lucian  and  Theresa  Bernard;  Alice,  Richard. 

Calixte  L.  and  Millie  Mesnet. 

Frantz  and  Mariette  Gamboni;  Frank y,  Calixte. 

Mrs.  Louise  Bize,  mother;  Paul  and  Blanche  Bize;  Paul,  David, 
Louise. 

Mrs.  Marchand,  mother;  Henry  and  Marie  Lavigne;  Albert, 
Pierre,  Blanche,  Henri,  Rose,  Alice,  Catherine,  Paul,  George. 

Emile  and  Laura  Marchand;  Rajmond,  Ma'vin,  Frederic,  Marie. 

George  and  Louise  Chavez;  Emma,  Louis,  Stella. 

Fr.ed  and  Louise  Bourlier;  Laura,  Blanche,  Clifton,  Ivan,  Heston. 

Fremont  and  Emma  Jodry;  Amber,  Harold,  Mildred. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Vernier;  Sophia,  Jane,  May  Beason. 

J.  M.  and  Louise  Burress. 

James  and  Flora  Bourlier;  Sidney,  Floyd. 

James,  (Sr.)  and  Laura  Bourlier. 

Fred  and  Liza  Bourlier;  James,  Elsa,  John,  Blanche,  Helen,  Nellie. 

John  and  Susie  Bourlier;  Donna,  Lysle. 

Mrs.  Mellie  Bourlier. 

Fred,  Frank  and  Armand  Barbier. 

Emile  Berlet  and  wife;  Amelie,  Alice,  Blanche,  Irma. 

Fred  and  Amelie  Marchand;  Alphonze,  Emma,  Charles,  Lea, 
Louise,  Lilly,  Laura,  Mary,  George,  Rose,  Jules,  Blanche. 

Peter  Berlet  and  wife;  Fred,  Lucile,  Mina,  Emma,  Victoria,  Elois. 

Fred  and  Jennie  Donze;  Dot,  Fred. 

Fred  and  Vina  Kiechel;  Walter,  Addie,  Raymond,  Doane. 

Frank  and  Mary  Gilbert;  Gus,  Millie. 

Mrs.  Muster  and  Mrs.  Besancon. 

This  list  is  incomplete,  being  largely  made  up  from  families  at¬ 
tending  the  picnic.  Messrs.  C.  L.  Mesnet  and  Paul  Bize  expect  to 
complete  the  roll  of  all  the  living  persons  who  have  been  connected 
with  the  Nemaha  county  colony,  so  that  a  comprehensive  history  of 
the  settlement  may  be  written. 


TOMBSTONE  INSCRIPTIONS 

The  following  interesting  records  are  copied  from  inscriptions  on 
monuments  in  the  Catholic  and  protestant  cemeteries,  respectively: 

CATHOLIC  CEMETERY. 


Bahuaud,  Julian 
Born  1827 
Died  1891) 

Bize,  Jean  Marie 

Born  in  Nantes,  France 
March,  30,  1833 
Died  November  30,  1894 
Bernard,  Laurent 
Died  July  21.  1888 
At  71  years,  11  months,  14  days 
Bernard,  Annie  E. 

Daughter  of  Julian  and  May 
Born  April  30,  1907 
Died  September  13,  1909 
Anville  Caliste  Isidore 
Ilorn  April  4.  1916 
Died  September  11,  1916 
Bazin,  Jean  Felix 

Ne  a  Ste-Remi-Savoie,  France 
le  18  December,  1847 
decede  a  Julian,  Nebr. 
le  9  Mars  1907 
Michel  Marie  M.  Adelaide 
Born  in  Suisse 
Aug.  23,  1830 
Died  June  22,  1893 
Grivel  Joseph 
Ne  le  7  Avril 
decode  le  6  Novembere 
1914 

Michon  Pauline  H. 

Ne  Paris.  France 
le  15  October  1S72 
decede  24  October  1911 


Priez  vous  le 
Repos  de  son  atne 
Lavigne  Jean  Jacques 
ne  le  Juillet  1820 
decede  le  25  Janvier  1898 
40  ans  d'Amerique 
Native  de  France 
Master,  Michel 
Born  Sept.  29.  1834 
Died  Apr.  26,  1898 
Michon  Willie 
Born  Aug.  22,  1S90 
Died  Jan.  23,  1891 
Breuil,  John  A. 

Born  July  29.  1832 
Died  Feb.  13,  1894 
Breuil,  Albert 
Born  July  3.  1892 
Died  Aug.  2.  1893 
Mareonnit,  John  F. 

Son  of 

Fred  and  Mary 
Died  April  29,  1885 
Burger,  Col.  Peter 
Born  in 

Loralne,  France 
May  15.  1835 
Died  April  17,  1903 
May,  wife  of 

Peter  Burger 
Died  Feb.  16,  1893 
Age 

62  yrs.  1  mo.  15  days. 


PROTESTANT  CEMETERY 


Bourlier.  Augusta 
Oct.  29.  1862 
July  22,  1911 
Bourlier,  William 
Nov.  15,  1884 
Aug.  30.  1911 
Bourlier.  Irvin  L. 

Oct.  16,  1908 
Sept.  3,  1910 
Coulon.  Alphonse 
Dec.  25,  1825 
Jan.  30.  1911 
Coulin,  Alphonse 
Oct.  6.  1842 
Coulon.  George  F. 

May  24,  1861 
Dec.  20.  1916 
Repose  le  corps  de 
Marchand.  Pierrd 
decede  Oct.  15,  1878 
Jule.  tils  de 
Auguste  et  Emile 
Claire. 

decode  le  8  Dec.  1887 
Saltier,  Caroline 
1821-1906 


Raymond,  son  of 
II.  A.  &  N.  L. 

Lavigne 
Barber,  Peter 
Mar.  14,  1876 
Sept.  8.  1905 
Barber.  Margaret 
Feb.  1835 
June  12.  1902 
Barber,  G.  F. 

Dec.  25.  1829 
Mar.  25,  1900 
Bourlier.  James 
Not.  80,  1820 
July  25.  1889 
Bourlier.  Marv 
Dec.  17.  1820 
Dec.  10.  1891 
Mosler.  M.  Victoria 
June  11.  1864 
Feb.  21,  1896 
Quante.  David 
1908-1917 
Quante.  Rosetta, 
1849  1910 


Daniel  Carre  took  a  homestead  near  Beatrice  in  1867  and  has 
lived  there  ever  since.  On  November  11  there  was  a  reunion  of  the 
relatives  at  the  old  Carre  home  to  celebrate  the  eighty-fourth  anni¬ 
versary  of  his  birthday. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Cherry  of  Weeping  Water  celebrated  the  half 
century  anniversary  of  their  marriage  on  September  30.  Mr.  Cherry 
came  to  Nebraska  in  1866  and  Mrs.  Cherry  in  1854. 
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Passing  of  the  Nebraska  Pioneer 

Following  is  a  record  of  the  deaths  since  September  2  of  pioneers 
who  settled  in  Nebraska  not  later  than  the  year  1867: 

John  Kennedy,  a  resident  of  Nebraska  City  for  fifty-two  years, 
born  in  Donegal  county,  Ulster  province,  Ireland,  in  1844,  died  Sep¬ 
tember  22;  came  first  to  Pennsylvania;  in  1866,  with  his  brother 
James,  settled  in  Nebraska  City;  was  never  married.  (The  News, 
(Nebraska  City),  September  23.) 

M.  J.  Burns,  Peru,  born  at  Birmingham,  Iowa,  March  15,  1844, 
died  September  18.  In  1862  he  was  a  freighter  from  Nebraska  City 
to  Denver.  (The  Peru  Pointer,  September  20.) 

Alfred  P.  Hoskins  of  Fremont,  horn  in  Hamilton,  Ontario,  April  17, 
1846,  died  September  22;  came  to  Omaha  in  1866  and  to  Fremont 
four  years  later,  where  he  engaged  in  banking;  in  1884  went  back  to 
Omaha  where  he  became  interested  with  his  cousins,  Joseph  Millard 
and  Ezra  Millard,  organizers  of  the  Commercial  National  Bank;  after¬ 
ward  went  into  the  lumber  business  in  Chicago  and  returned  to  Fre¬ 
mont  in  1909.  (Fremont  Evening  Tribune,  September  23.) 

George  Gawthorne,  born  in  England  in  1834,  died  September  22  at 
his  daughter’s  home  in  Whitesboro,  Texas;  came  to  Nebraska  in  the 
early  fifties,  where  he  lived  until  about  two  years  ago.  ,  (The  News, 
(Nebraska  City),  September  24.) 

William  Henry  Banning,  born  in  New  London,  Iowa,  in  1837,  died 
September  25;  came  to  Nebraska  City  in  1857,  where  he  had  ever 
since  lived.  (The  News,  September  25.) 

William  Barnich,  eighty-one  years  old,  born  in  Germany,  died 
September  25;  a  resident  of  Omaha  since  1867;  for  forty  years  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  shops.  (The  Omaha  Daily  Bee, 
September  25.) 

Mrs.  Mary  Tex,  born  in  Luxemburg  in  1847,  died  in  Papillion  Sep¬ 
tember  14;  came  to  America  in  1855;  lived  a  few  years  in  Dubuque, 
Iowa;  then  moved  to  Omaha;  a  resident  of  Sarpy  county  since  1872. 
(The  Gretna  Breeze,  September  27.) 

Henry  P.  Coolidge  of  Columbus,  born  in  Tazewell  county,  Illinois, 
October  6,  1835,  died  September  27;  when  a  boy  came  with  his  parents 
to  Omaha  where  the  family  resided  several  years;  in  October,  1865, 
he  became  private  secretary  of  D.  H.  Wheeler,  Pawnee  Indian  agent 
at  Genoa,  and  conducted  a  tin  shop  at  the  same  time;  moved  with  his 
family  to  Columbus  in  1868,  where  he  lived  until  his  death.  (The 
Columbus  Telegram,  October  4.) 

James  Thomas,  born  in  Ohio  in  1824,  died  in  Lincoln,  September 
27,  1918,  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Gould;  came  to 
Nebraska  with  his  family  in  1885,  where  he  was  a  farmer  until  he 
was  past  eighty  years  of  age.  His  first  vote  for  a  president  was  cast 
in  1848,  for  Zachary  Taylor. 

Albert  Noyes,  born  at  Portland,  Maine,  July  18,  1830,  died  Sep¬ 
tember  27;  came  to  Nebraska  in  1863,  settling  at  St.  Deroin,  where 
he  lived  to  the  time  of  his  death.  (Nemaha  County  Herald,  Octo¬ 
ber  4.) 

P.  S.  Hall  came  to  Nebraska  in  1856;  died  at  his  home  in  Rock 
Bluffs  early  in  October,  aged  eighty-eight  years.  (The  Lincoln  Daily 
Star,  October  12.) 

Miss  Agnes  McAusland,  born  in  Scotland,  died  October  6  at 
Omaha,  where  she  had  lived  for  fifty-eight  years,  aged  eighty-three 
years.  (The  Omaha  Daily  News,  October  7.) 

John  Martin  Osborn,  born  in  Indiana  in  1843,  died  October  10  at 
Gridley,  California;  came  to  Nebraska  in  1867  and  settled  on  a  farm 
near  Pawnee  City;  a  member  of  the  state  senate  from  his  district  in 
the  seventeenth  legislature,  twenty-fifth  session,  1897.  (The  Pawnee 
Chief,  October  18.) 

Nicholas  Rix,  born  in  Schleswig,  Germany,  1830,  died  at  Fort 
Calhoun,  October  10;  came  to  America  in  1852,  landing  at  New 
Orleans;  went  thence  by  steamboat  to  Camanche  (Clinton  county), 
Iowa,  where  he  worked  as  a  carpenter;  the  next  year,  with  his 
wife,  crossed  the  state  of  Iowa,  with  two  yoke  of  oxen,  to  Omaha; 
soon  after  settled  on  a  homestead  which  included  the  site  of  Fort 
Atkinson,  one  mile  wes.t  of  the  present  city  park  of  Fort  Calhoun. 
(Fort  Calhoun  Chronicle,  October  17.) 

Mrs.  Bertha  Krueger,  born  in  Germany  in  1843,  died  October  17 
at  Germantown;  came  to  Nebraska  in  1865.  (Blue  Valley  Blade, 
October  23.) 

John  Blankenship,  bom  in  Illinois,  died  October  19  at  Peru,  aged 
sixty-three  years;  when  two  years  old  came  with  his  parents  to 
Peru,  where  he  had  lived  ever  since.  (Nemaha  County  Herald,  Octo¬ 
ber  25.) 

Henry  W.  Smith,  born  in  Germany  in  1844,  died  at  Burkett,  Ne¬ 
braska,  October  19;  came  to  America  in  1847  and  to  Nebraska  in 

1865;  homesteaded  near  Richland,  Nebraska.  (The  Colfax  County 
Press,  October  25.) 

Mrs.  Albert  Thies,  born  in  Denmark  in  1848,  died  at  her  home  in 

Nebraska  City,  October  23;  had  been  a  resident  of  Otoe  county  since 

1857.  (The  Nebraska  Daily  Press,  October  24.) 

Mrs.  Louisa  Stoll,  born  two  miles  north  of  Nehawka  in  1859, 
died  October  23;  was  mother  of  twelve  children.  (The  Nehawka 
News,  October  31.) 

Mrs.  Calvin  G.  Taber  died  October  24  near  Inavale;  settled  on  a 
homestead  two  miles  northwest  of  Weeping  Water  in  1866.  (Weep¬ 
ing  Water  Republican,  October  31.) 

Hugh  Aird,  born  in  New  York  in  1838,  died  at  Bruning,  Nebraska,  in 
October;  came  to  Nebraska  City  in  1864.  (The  News,  (Nebraska 
City),  October  26.) 

Lewis  S.  Reed  died  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  October  27,  aged 
seventy-one  years;  came  to  Omaha  in  1863;  was  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  eighth  legislature,  which  impeached 
Governor  Butler;  was  for  twenty  years  president  of  the  Equitable 
Trust  Company,  and  vice  president  of  the  Nebraska  National  Bank  in 
Omaha.  (The  Omaha  Daily  News,  October  28.) 


Mrs.  Emma  L.  Barnard  died  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  late  in 
October,  nearly  eighty-four  years  old;  in  1856  was  married  to  Edwin 
H.  Barnard  at  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.,  her  birthplace.  In  August,  1856, 
Mr.  Barnard  surveyed  the  town  site  of  Fremont  which  he  and  John 
A.  Koontz  had  just  appropriated  as  a  claim.  He  was  born  in  Kirk¬ 
land,  N.  Y.,  in  1830.  The  Barnard's  lived  in  Fremont  more  than  fifty 
years.  (Fremont  Evening  Tribune,  October  29.) 

Christopher  Bader,  born  in  Ohio  in  1863,  died  October  29  at  Ne¬ 
braska  City,  where  he  came  when  he  was  a  small  boy.  (The  Daily 
Nebraska  Press,  October  30.) 


Death  of  Frank  Helvey 


FRANK  HELVEY. 

Frank  Helvey,  born  in  Huntington  county,  Indiana,  July  7, 
1841,  died  in  Fairbury,  July  4,  1918,  having  lived  in  Nebraska  con¬ 
tinuously  since  1849.  In  1846  Joel  Helvey,  with  his  family,  comprising 
his  wife  and  six  children,  started  west.  They  first  stopped  at  old 
Fort  Kearny,  but  Nebraska  at  that  time  was  not  open  to  white 
settlement  so  they  soon  moved  into  a  log  cabin  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Missouri  River.  About  three  years  later  the  Helvey  family  ob¬ 
tained  permission  of  the  caretaker  of  the  remaining  property  of  the 
abandoned  fort  to  settle  in  the  Nebraska  country  providing  they  would 
take  their  chances  with  the  Indians.  Thereupon,  Mr.  Helvey  and 
his  three  sons  built  a  ferry  boat  in  which  they  profitably  carried 
emigrants  to  Pike’s  Peak  across  the  Missouri  River,  at  Table  Creek, 
in  1849  and  1850.  On  October  10,  1853,  Joel  Helvey  was  judge  of  an 
election  at  Table  Creek,  which  came  to  be  called  Nebraska  City  the 
next  year,  for  a  provisional  delegate  to  Congress,  whose  mission  was 
to  aid  in  the  passage  of  the  pending  bill  to  organize  the  territory  of 
Nebraska.  Similar  elections  were  held  at  other  places  on  the  eastern 
border  of  the  Nebraska  country,  on  October  11,  but,  probably  by 
mistake,  the  election  at  Table  Creek  was  held  October  10.  These 
were  not  legal  elections,  and  neither  of  the  two  delegates  chosen  was 
recognized  by  the  Congress,  though  both  went  to  Washington  with 
the  purpose  stated. 

In  April,  1859,  the  Helvey  family  started  for  Pike’s  Peak,  but 
hearing  discouraging  reports  from  returning  gold  seekers  they  stopped 
on  May  25  at  Little  Sandy  and  built  a  ranch  house  where  the  Oregon 
Trail  crossed  that  creek.  Frank  Helvey,  then  eighteen  years  old,  en¬ 
gaged  in  freighting  across  the  plains.  He  also  drove  the  Overland 
Stage  and  was  a  substitute  Pony  Express  rider.  Later  he  became  a 
successful  farmer  and  stock  raiser. 

For  many  years  his  bible,  presented  to  him  by  Alexander  Majors 
of  Russell,  Majors  and  Waddell,  the  famous  freighters,  was  on  ex¬ 
hibition  in  the  rooms  of  the  State  Historical  Society. 

September  21,  1864,  Mr.  Helvey  was  married  in  Beatrice  to 
Eleanor  Plummer  of  Swan  Creek,  and  ten  children  were  born  to 
them.  Mrs.  Helvey  died  July  16,  1910. 


The  Cook  Weekly  Courier  relates  that  Martin  Halfmann’s  house, 
situated  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of  the  town,  was  torn  down  in 
September.  It  was  built  by  a  Mr.  Ashton  in  the  late  sixties.  Its 
original  location  was  near  a  cottonwood  tree  famous  for  its  enormous 
size. 
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Nebraska  Public  Schools  in  1860-61 


B.  H.  Groves,  superintendent  of  schools  at  Falls  City,  Nebraska, 
has  recently  presented  to  the  Nebraska  State  Hostorical  Society  a 
volume  entitled  “Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Com¬ 
mon  Schools  of  the  Territory  of  Nebraska  to  the  Seventh  Legislative 
Assembly,  Session  1860-61.” 

The  report  shows  that  the  territorial  school  tax  levied  for  1861 
amounted  to  $6,352.23  and  that  children  of  school  age  in  the  nineteen 
counties  mentioned  numbered  7,041. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  sehoolhouses  and  grounds  and  to  school 
furniture.  Plans  for  building  and  equipment  for  work  compare  well 
with  some  of  the  most  approved  methods  of  to-day.  The  volume  also 
contains  the  school  laws  of  the  territory. 

J.  B.  Weston,  acting  county  clerk  of  Gage  county  and  clerk  of 
the  board  of  education  in  Beatrice  township,  reported  that  “There  is 
now  no  regular  schoolhouse  in  the  county.  [A  commodious  building 
begun  in  1858  was  destroyed  by  fire  before  it  was  completed.]  Last 
summer  a  school  was  taught  in  this  town  in  a  vacant  building  fitted 
up  for  that  purpose  by  Miss  Frank  C.  Butler  .  .  .  the  average  at¬ 

tendance  was  about  twenty-five  scolars.  The  teacher’s  wages  [de¬ 
frayed  by  private  subscription]  were  two  dollars  per  week,  I  think, 
and  board.  .  .  This  is  the  sum  total  of  all  that  has  ever  been 
perpetrated  in  the  way  of  schools  in  this  county  as  yet.” 

For  comparison  the  following  figures  are  interesting: 

The  amount  of  money  actually  expended  in  Nebraska  for  the 
year  ending  July,  1917,  was  $11,921,859.05.  Youth  in  Nebraska  under 
twenty-one  numbered  387,394;  youth  enrolled  292,362;  average  daily 
attendance  219,246. 

For  the  year  ending  July,  1918,  Gage  county  actually  expended 
$320,894.17.  The  number  of  school  age  in  the  county  was  0,092;  en¬ 
rolled,  7,354;  average  daily  attendance,  5,462. 

Lancaster  county  was  “hereby  erected  into  a  separate  county” 
by  an  act  of  the  first  Legislative  Assembly  passed  March  6,  1855,  but 
no  county  government  was  established  until  1859.  No  mention  is 
made  of  Lancaster  county  in  the  report. 

William  Egbert  Harvey,  of  Otoe  county,  was  “territorial  com¬ 
missioner  of  common  schools”  at  this  time.  He  came  from  New 
York  state  to  Nebraska  City  in  1857.  Until  he  was  elected  commis¬ 
sioner  of  schools,  in  1859,  he  was  engaged  in  his  profession  of  civil 
engineering.  Like  his  brother,  Augustus  Ford,  the  very  prominent 
editor  and  politician  and  who  laid  out  and  at  least  partly  planned  the 
original  town  site  of  Lincoln,  he  had  a  talent  for  actuarial  work, 
and  after  holding  the  educational  office  for  six  years,  in  1866  he  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  life  insurance  business  in  Chicago.  Two  years  later  he 
became  actuary  of  the  state  insurance  department  of  Missouri.  His 
brother  Augustus  succeeded  him  in  this  office  about  two  years  after¬ 
ward. 

An  act  of  the  first  Legislative  Assembly,  which  convened  January 
16,  1855,  established  the  office  of  librarian  and  superintendent  of 
public  instruction.  The  fifth  assembly,  wffiich  convened  on  September 
21,  1858,  established  the  separate  office  of  territorial  commissioner  of 
common  schools;  the  seventh  assembly,  which  convened  on  Decem¬ 
ber  3,  1860,  abolished  this  office  and  imposed  its  duties  upon  the 
auditor  of  the  territory;  this  arrangement  continued  to  the  end  of 
the  territorial  government. 

The  use  of  the  term  “Beatrice  township”  requires  explanation. 
By  authority  of  the  organic  act  the  governor  of  the  territory  desig¬ 
nated  the  “places  of  voting”  at  the  first  election  and  called  them 
precincts.  Under  an  act  of  the  first  Legislative  Assembly,  county 
government  was  administered  mainly  by  the  probate  judge.  The  next 
year  the  second  assembly  adopted  the  commission  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  act  authorized  “each  board  of  commissioners”  to 
“divide  the  county  into  convenient  precincts  .  .  but  another 
act  of  the  same  assembly  authorized  the  governor  of  the  territory  to 
designate  the  voting  precincts  for  the  third  election,  held  in  .  1856. 
An  act  of  the  fifth  assembly,  approved  November  4,  1858,  provided 
“That  hereafter  each  and  every  township  in  any  organized  county  in 
the  territory  shall  compose  but  one  school  district  .  .  .”;  but  the 

act  of  1856  empowering  county  commissioners  to  establish  precincts 
was  still  in  force  (Revised  Statutes  of  the  Territory  of  Nebraska, 
1866,  chapter  XLI),  and  no  such  division  as  a  township  had  been 


made  or  authorized.  How'ever,  an  act  of  the  sixth  assembly,  approved 
January  1,  I860,  cured  the  apparently  inadvertent  defect  by  providing 
that  “for  present  school  purposes,  and  until  by  further  enactments, 
civil  townships  be  formed  in  this  territory,  what  are  now  known  in 
the  organized  counties  as  precincts,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  formed 
as  such,  shall  be  known  as  townships.”  But  civil  townships  were  not 
formed  during  the  territorial  period,  and  in  the  revision  of  the 
statutes  in  1866  “precinct”  was  substituted  for  “township”  in  the 
cases  adverted  to. 


Anniversary  of  the  “Stone  Church” 

On  September  29,  1918,  exercises  commemorating  the  dedication 
of  the  “Stone  Church”  fifty  years  ago  took  place  at  Febing,  a  hamlet 
of  about  a  score  people,  in  Benton  precinct,  Nemaha  county,  seven 
miles  southwest  of  Auburn,  where  the  church  is  situated.  The 
Nemaha  County  Herald  of  September  27,  1918,  contains  a  history 
of  the  church  in  part  as  follows: 

“The  Stone  church,  located  in  Benton  precinct,  was  dedicated 
September  27,  1S68,  the  following  pastors  officiating:  Rev.  F.  W. 
Beckman,  pastor  loci,  and  the  following  visiting  pastors:  Professor 
Grossman,  of  Stanberry  Point,  Iowa,  of  the  German  Iowa  Synod,  and 
its  president,  Rev.  Ritter,  of  near  Talmage;  Rev.  E.  Duber,  of  Ne¬ 
braska  City,  and  Rev.  Nolte,  of  Langdon,  Missouri.  All  of  the  pastors 
and  all  of  the  members  at  that  time  have  passed  into  the  beyond. 

“The  Stone  church  is  still  standing  and  is  used  as  a  parochial 
school.  A  new  frame  church  in  later  years  has  been  built  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  congregation.  This  is  the  congregation  that  in  1S74  had 
a  church  bell  cast  with  a  net  weight  of  1,526  pounds  and  made  from 
French  cannon  captured  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870-71. 
At  the  time  it  arrived  it  was  the  largest  bell  in  the  state. 

“Rev.  F.  W.  Beckman,  Jr.,  son  of  the  first  pastor,  has  promised 
to  be  present  and  preach.  He  was  present  fifty  years  ago,  but  was 
merely  a  boy.  Also  Rev.  J.  H.  Dirks,  pastor  emeritus,  of  Columbus, 
has  promised  to  be  there.  For  thirty-seven  years  he  was  their  pastor 
and  spiritual  advisor  and  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that,  he  has 
been  longer  with  one  congregation  than  any  other  minister  in  any 
other  denomination  in  the  state  of  Nebraska. 

“Today,  the  23d  of  September,  1918,  it  is  fifty  years  since  the 
writer,  J.  D.  Kuhlman,  D.  Holthus,  wife  and  two  children,  crossed  the 
Missouri  River  at  Nebraska  City  and  stepped  from  my  native  state 
onto  Nebraska  soil.” 

The  bell  was  cast  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  from  the  metal  of  a 
cannon  which  had  been  shipped  there  from  Germany.  From  Detroit 
the  finished  product  was  transported  to  Brownville.  In  one  of  the 
varying  accounts  of  the  incident,  the  gift  of  the  gun  was  credited  to 
“Wilhelm,  emperor  of  Germany,”  which  in  later  stories  has  been 
taken  to  mean  William  II,  late,  and  as  we  hope  the  last  kaiser.  But 
he  was  then  only  a  lad;  so  the  reference  must  be  to  his  grandfather, 
William  I,  who  became  the  first  emperor  of  modern  Germany  three 
years  before  the  birth  of  the  bell. 

L.  H.  Badger,  who  lives  near  Fairmont,  Fillmore  county,  com¬ 
pleted  fifty  years  of  continuous  residence  on  the  same  farm,  on 
October  20.  His  father  located  the  claim  in  1868,  when  Mr.  Badger 
was  twrelve  years  of  age,  and  the  son  has  lived  there  ever  since. 
The  Fairmont  Chronicle  challenges  anyone  in  Fillmore  or  York 
counties  to  show  a  like  continuous  residence  for  half  a  century. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Adams  County  Old  Settlers  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  at  Juniata  on  September  26,  with  an  attendance  of 
more  than  one  hundred.  The  newly  elected  officers  are:  T.  A. 
Shattuck,  president;  Ora  Lamoreaux,  vice  president;  Mrs.  Lucy 
Partridge,  secretary-treasurer.  The  1919  meeting  w'ill  be  held  the 
last  Thursday  in  September  at  Hastings. 


An  Indian  arrowhead  was  recenty  found  in  the  trunk  of  one  of 
the  trees  at  the  Cosmopolitan  hotel,  at  Crete. 


Holt  County’s  First  Safe 


The  editor  of  this  magazine  has  seen  many  extraordinary  devices 
used  upon  the  Nebraska  frontier,  but  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is 
the  burglar  proof  safe  which  held  the  county  funds  of  Holt  county 
at  the  time  of  its  organization.  This  safe  just  came  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  State  Historical  Society  and  is  now  on  exhibition  at  its 
rooms.  It  will  be  the  wonder  of  future  generations  of  Nebraskans, 
for  there  is  nothing  like  it.  The  following  letter  from  J.  T.  Prouty, 
the  county  treasurer  who  kept  the  funds  in  the  safe,  written  at 
Spencer,  Nebraska,  July  16,  1918,  is  self-explanatory: 

“Forty  years  ago  the  county  treasurer’s  funds  of  Holt  county 


were  safely  kept  in  the  only  safe  vault  and  bank  combined  in  the 
county,  described  as  follows:  A  cottonwood  board  2  feet  4  inches 
long,  2%  inches  wide,  receptacle  14  inches  long,  in  which  to  keep 
the  cash.  This  board  was  a  part  of  the  sheeting  of  a  shingle  roof 
dwelling  house.  I  exhibited  the  boaru  at  the  Holt  county  old  settlers 
picnic  yesterday  as  a  souvenir  of  forty  years  ago.  Would  like  to 
have  this  board  kept  as  a  relic  on  display  at  the  State  Historical 
Society.  Now  if  this  is  considered  in  keeping  with  historical  sup¬ 
plies  and  worth  while  of  frontier  life  in  Nebraska  I  will  send  it  if 
you  so  advise.” 
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The  program  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Historical  Society  has  been  postponed  on  account  of 
the  influenza.  The  regular  business  session  will  be 
held  January  14,  1919. 

G.  W.  Ablot  of  Inland  is  still  living  on  the  homestead  he  ob¬ 
tained  in  pioneer  days.  Mr.  Ablot  and  A.  M.  Lathrop  are  the  only 
early  settlers  now  living  in  the  precinct  of  Adams  county  where  he 
settled.  He  drove  over  the  site  now  occupied  by  Hastings  when  it 
was  open  prairie.  He  remembers  the  terribie  Easter  storm  of  1872,  in 
which  great  numbers  of  cattle  and  other  stock  were  frozen  or 
smothered  to  deaih  in  snowdrifts.  Many  cattle  were  driven  before  the 
blizzard  to  perish  in  the  Blue  River  valley.  For  some  time  afterward 
people  roamed  over  the  prairie  procuring  the  hides  of  the  frozen 
animals  which  they  brought  to  the  towns  for  sale.  (Adams  County 
Democrat,  November  15.) 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Frank  of  Longmont,  Col.,  have  been  visiting 
relatives  in  Minden,  and  Mr.  Frank  relates  that  in  1857  he  was 
employed  in  a  military  wagon  train  which  carried  building  material 
from  Fort  Leavenworth  to  Salt  Lake  City,  that  the  train  was  burned 
by  the  Mormons  in  the  Green  River  valley,  and  that  he  and  other 
employees  of  the  party  walked  back  to  Leavenworth — a  distance  of 
two  thousand  miles.  (The  Minden  News,  November  15.) 

This  was  the  year  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Mormon  rebellion.  In 
October  two  supply  trains  were  destroyed  by  Mormons  in  the  Green 
River  valley,  distant  about  one  thousand  miles  from  Fort  Leaven¬ 
worth  by  the  route  then  traveled.  Salt  Lake  City  was  about  two 
hundred  miles  farther. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Torpin  of  Oakdale  celebrated  the  fifty-fifth 
anniversary  of  their  marriage  on  November  17,  and  four  generations 
of  their  family  were  represented.  They  were  early  residents  of  Fre¬ 
mont,  but  have  lived  at  Oakdale  for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Henry 
Torpin  and  Anna  M.  Bruner  were  born  in  1841,  he  near  Philadelphia 
and  she  near  Carlisle,  Pa.  They  were  married  on  November  17,  1863, 
at  Coe  Town,  Ill.  In  1882  the  firm  of  McDonald  &  Torpin,  contractors, 
was  formed  and  engaged  in  building  railroads  in  Missouri,  Illinois, 
Minnesota,  Wyoming,  and  Nebraska.  In  the  spring  of  1886  the  firm  of 
Henry  Torpin  &  Son  was  formed  and  it  took  part  in  the  construction 
of  many  railroads  in  Nebraska.  In  1891,  Mr.  Torpin  and  his  son 
organized  the  Torpin  Grain  Company  which  bought  or  built  a  line  of 
elevators  on  the  Northwestern  railroad.  Lately,  however,  Mr.  Torpin 
has  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  the  management  of  the  Torpin  Land 
and  Live  Stock  Company. 


COMMERCE  CATCHES  THE  COYOTE. 

Only  twenty-five  years  ago  there  were  people  in  Dawson  county 
who  thought  it  wasteful  to  pay  bounties  far  scalps  of  coyotes,  and 
they  urged  their  objections  in  the  Dawson  County  Pioneer.  Though 
it  was  admitted  that  the  numerous  pests  were  destroying  numberless 
fowls  and  other  domestic  animals  besides,  it  was  argued  that  the 
loss  would  not  be  as  burdensome  as  the  taxation  to  provide  the  pro¬ 
posed  bounty  and  that  Dawson  would  be  flooded  with  scalps  from 
adjoining  counties.  It  was  said  that  the  pelts  of  these  pirates  were 
then  worth  only  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  each,  a  scarcely  appreciable 
stimulus  to  procuring  them.  Now,  however,  in  that  part  of  the  state 
the  finest  skins  command  the  comparatively  princely  price  of  eighteen 
dollars.  But  this  grade,  used  in  the  trade  for  imitation  fox,  is  very 
scarce.  The  common  grades  bring  from  two  dollars  to  nine  dollars 
apiece,  or  a  general  average  of  about  five  dollars.  But  this  auto¬ 
matic  stimulus  serves  only  as  a  check.  The  alert  cunning  of  these 
little  Ishmaelites  preserves  them  from  extermination.  They  are  taken 
mostly  by  poison. 


Leg,al  Residence  of  Nebraska 
Ciovernors 

No  resident  of  Laneas  er  county  has  so  far  become  governor  of 
Nebraska;  but  on  November  5,  1918,  Samuel  R.  McKelvie,  of  Lincoln, 
in  that  county,  was  elected  governor,  and,  according  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  he  will  assume  the  office  January  9,  1919.  Following  is  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  legal  residence  of  each  governor  at  the  time  of  his 
election  and  his  tenure  of  office: 

David  Butler,  Pawnee  county,  March  27,  1867,  to  March  1,  1871. 

William  H.  James  (acting  governor),  Dakota  county,  March  1, 
1871,  to  January  13,  1873. 

Robert  W.  Furnas,  Nemaha  county,  1873-1875. 

Silas  Garber,  Webster  county,  1875-1879. 

Albinus  Nance,  Polk  county,  1879-1883. 

James  W.  Dawes,  Saline  county,  1883-1887. 

John  M.  Thayer,  Hall  county,  1887-1891. 

Janies  E.  Boyd,  Douglas  county,  1891-1893. 

Lorenzo  Crounse,  Washington  county,  1893-1895. 

Silas  A.  Holcomb,  Custer  county,  1895-1899. 

William  A.  Poynter,  Boone  county,  1899-1901. 

Charles  H.  Dietrich,  Adams  county,  January  3,  1901-May  1,  1901. 

Ezra  P.  Savage,  Custer  county,  May  1,  1901-January  8,  1903. 

John  H.  Mickey,  Polk  county,  1903-1907. 

George  L.  Sheldon,  Cass  county,  1907-1909. 

Ashton  C.  Shallenberger,  Harlan  county,  1909-1911. 

Chester  H.  Aldrich,  Butler  county,  1911-1913. 

John  H.  Morehead,  Richardson  county,  1913-1917. 

Keith  Neville,  Lincoln  county,  1917-1919. 

Governor  Butler  was  removed  from  office  on  March  1,  1871,  by 
virtue  of  the  adoption  of  articles  of  impeachment  against  him  on  that 
day,  and  William  H.  James,  then  secretary  of  state,  became  acting 
governor  according  to  a  provision  of  the  constitution.  Holcomb  and 
Poynter  were  populists,  but  elected  as  fusionists;  Boyd,  Shallenberger, 
Morehead,  and  Neville  were  elected  as  democrats;  all  the  rest  as 
republicans. 

On  March  8,  1899,  Monroe  L.  Hayward  was  elected  to  the  office 
of  United  States  senator  to  succeed  William  V.  Allen,  whose  term 
expired  March  3  1899,  but  he  died,  before  taking  the  official  oath,  on 
December  5,  1899,  which  was  the  next  day  after  the  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  which  he  wou’d  tave  taken  his  seat  began.  On  December 
13,  William  V.  Allen  was  appointed  by  Governor  Poynter  to  fill  the 
vacancy  left  by  Hayward’s  death,  and  he  was  seated  on  December  18. 
On  March  28,  1901,  the  legislature  elected  Governor  Dietrich  for  the 
remainder  of  Hayward’s  term. 

At  9:50  a.  m„  May  1,  1901,  according  to  a  provision  of  the  state 
statute  the  secretary  of  state  accepted  the  resignation  of  Governor 
Dietrich,  whereupon  Lieutenant-Governor  Ezra  P.  Savage  became 
governor.  Immediately  thereafter.  Governor  Savage  signed  and  de¬ 
livered  to  Dietrich  a  certificate  of  his  election  as  United  States  sena¬ 
tor,  as  authorized  by  a  federal  statute.  Senator  Dietrich  took  his 
seat  in  the  senate  on  December  2,  of  the  same  year. 

ALBERT  WATKINS. 
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FORT  MITCHELL  CEMETERY 


Some  Account 


of  the  Reinterment  of  Soldiers  Originally  Buried  There  and 
the  So-called  “Horse  Creek  Battle  Ground” 


The  following  is  quoted  from  the  Scottsbluff  Republican  of  Sep¬ 
tember  6,  1918: 

Back  in  the  sixties  the  government  maintained  a  small  fort  at  a 
point  about  four  miles  west  of  where  Scottsbluff  now  stands.  It  was 
known  as  Fort  Mitchell,  but  nothing  remains  there  to-day  to  designate 
the  site  it  once  occupied.  In  1865  occurred  an  uprising  of  Indians  at 
what  has  ever  since  been  known  as  “Horse  Creek  Battle  Ground,” 
which  is  situated  about  seven  miles  southeast  of  Henry . A  de¬ 

tachment  of  soldiers  was  sent  from  Fort  Mitchell  to  subdue  the 
warring  Indians.  A  number  of  soldiers,  including  the  captain,  were 
killed  and  they  were  buried  in  a  plot  of  ground  near  the  fort,  and 
which  today  is  a  part  of  the  Hall  [R.  S.  Hunt]  farm. 

The  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society  some  time  ago  obtained 
and  recorded  an  account  of  the  establishing  of  Fort  Mitchell  and  a 
description  of  its  site.  In  volume  XVII  of  the  Society’s  publications 
1  made  the  following  statement: 

In  August  and  September,  1864,  Captain  Shuman,  of  the  Eleventh 
Ohio  Cavalry,  built  Camp  Shuman  at  a  point  three  miles  west  of  the 
Scott’s  Bluff  gap.  The  post  was  afterward  named  Fort  Mitchell,  for 
General  Robert  B.  Mitchell,  then  commander  of  the  district.  At  the 
same  time  minor  fortifications  were  built  at  Ficklin’s  and  Mud  Springs. 
Ficklin’s  was  nine  miles  east  of  Scott’s  Bluff,  and  Mud  Springs,  at 
the  north  end  of  “Jules”  Stretch,”  was  eight  miles  easterly  from 
Courthouse  Rock.  This  new  route  or  cut-off  was  named  for  Jules, 
the  ranchman. 

On  January  19,  1910,  Mr.  Robert  Harvey  in  a  report  for  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Society  on  marking  historic  sites  gave  the  following 
description  of  the  situation  of  Fort  Mitchell: 

Mr.  Sowerwine,  a  pioneer  of  Gering  and  a  Pike’s  Peak  emigrant, 
who  had  traveled  over  the  Oregon  Trail  through  Mitchell  Pass,  volun¬ 
teered  to  show  me  the  old  site  which  is  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
southwest  quarter  of  section  20,  township  22  north,  range  55  west,  on 
the  high  bank  of  the  west  side  of  the  Platte  river,  and  about  three 
and  a  half  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Scott’s  Bluff.  The  wagon  road 
from  Scott’s  Bluff  crosses  the  river  and  a  narrow  stretch  of  low  bot¬ 
tom,  and  ascends  through  a  cut  to  the  second  bench,  about  twenty 
feet  above  the  river.  Before  it  has  reached  the  summit,  a  lane  turns 
south  to  the  home  of  Mr.  R.  S.  Hunt,  the  owner  of  the  land.  Along 
this  lane,  and  just  inside  the  wire  fence  on  the  left,  is  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  old  stockade,  228  feet  from  the  center  of  the  wagon 
road.  That  part  of  the  fort  now  discernible  was  apparently  the  adobe 
stockade,  and  though  now  fallen,  trampled  upon  and  rounded  over,  its 
outline  is  clearly  defined.  The  inclosure  was  in  the  form  of  a 
trapezium,  no  two  sides  parallel,  yet  so  nearly  a  rectangle  that  it 
might  be  so  considered.  The  north  and  south  ends  are  each  90  feet 
in  length,  the  west  side  140  feet,  and  the  east  side  120  feet.  The 
east  side  lies  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  bluff,  and  the  west  side  is 
parallel  to  the  lane  fence,  which  protects  it  from  the  effects  of  travel 
in  the  lane.  The  large  double  gate  was  evidently  on  the  south  side 
at  the  southwest  corner,  and  the  road  leading  down  the  bluff  to  the 
ford  is  about  150  feet  from  the  gate.  The  wooden  parts  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  were  apparently  burned,  as  the  ground  is  thickly  strewn  with 
charcoal.  The  only  evidence  I  found  indicating  military  occupation 
vas  a  brass  army  button,  a  hub  of  an  army  wagon,  and  numerous 
'ragments  of  broken  window  glass,  apothecary  bottles,  and  ethers  of 
stronger  make  and  of  different  colors,  evidently  from  the  sutler’s  store. 
Having  an  instrument  with  me  I  took  the  following  bearings  from  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  stockade: 

The  west  wall  bears  north  30°  west;  the  south  wall  bears  north 
67%°  east;  the '  perpendicular  wall  rock  on  the  northeast  side  of 
Scott's  Bluff  bears  south  43°  45’  east. 

On  the  range  of  bluffs  to  the  southwest  are  two  small  buttes  in 
close  proximity  to  each  other.  The  east  one  is  the  smaller  and  has  a 
very  sharp  peak,  which  bears  south  47°  35’  west.  The  bearing  of  the 
north  wall  is  north  72°  east.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  southwest  is 
a  low  knoll  which  is  said  to  be  the  burial  ground,  and  that  there  were 
two  graves.  Upon  visiting  the  spot,  I  found  what  were  said  to  be 
headstones  of  native  rock.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  interments 
were  made  there,  the  bodies  have  been  removed.  I  found  a  grave, 
however,  thirtv-five  feet  to  the  northeast,  on  the  slope  of  the  knoll 
surrounded  with  small  stones. 

In  July,  1916,  Mr.  Sheldon,  now  secretary  of  the  Historical  So¬ 
ciety,  took  photographs  of  the  landscape  of  the  vicinity,  including  the 
site  of  the  fort. 

On  October  21,  1918,  Mr.  R.  S.  Hunt  wrote  to  me  as  follows: 

I  moved  to  this  farm  in  April,  1904.  I  was  told  that  there  were 
six  or  eight  graves  on  the  farm  on  a  knoll  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
a  little  south  and  west  of  the  site  of  old  Fort  Mitchell.  It  was  all 
hearsay  from  neighbors  as  to  the  exact  number  of  graves  and  nobody 
knew  who  the  dead  were. 

I  corresponded  with  the  G.  A.  R.  and  the  war  department  at 
M  ashington,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  available  records  of  any 
soldiers  buried  here. 

1  inally,  about  1912  or  1913,  a  neighbor  from  Iowa  was  visited  by 


his  father,  a  Mr.  Billings,  who  was  with  this  Captain  W.  D.  Fouts 
when  he  was  killed.  He  was  positive  as  to  his  being  buried  here. 
At  the  time  Captain  Fouts  was  killed  two  or  three  other  soldiers  were 
killed,  too,  but  this  man  was  not  certain  that  they  were  buried  here, 
in  fact,  he  thought  they  were  not. 

After  I  got  this  definite  information  I  corresponded  with  the 
war  department  again  telling  what  I  had  learned.  That  directed 
their  search  to  the  Iowa  records  and  they  found  the  record  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Fouts.  Then  I  was  to  find  his  remains.  I  didn’t  have  time  so 
referred  them  to  undertakers  in  Scottsbluff,  Wilcox  &  Co.  They 
promptly  took  up  the  remains  and  sent  them  to  the  Fort  McPherson 
National  Cemetery.  That  accounts  for  the  paper  record  of  his  inter¬ 
ment. 

As  to  other  soldiers  buried  here,  there  seems  to  be  no  record 
or  at  least  none  that  can  be  found.  At  the  time  of  the  removal  of 
Captain  Fouts  they  looked  for  other  bodies.  One  was  found,  but  it 
was  the  remains  of  a  child. 

The  past  spring  the  remains  of  two  more  adult  bodies  were 
found  and  turned  over  to  Wilcox  &  Co. 

I  think  Mr.  Heil  was  mistaken  as  to  the  time  the  two  soldiers 
were  sent  from  here.  We  looked  for  some  last  fall,  but  found  none. 
During  the  winter  the  wind  blew  away  a  great  deal  of  the  earth  from 
the  place  where  the  bodies  were  interred  and  in  farming  over  it  my 
men  run  onto  the  bones.  Then  I  called  Wilcox  &  Co.  and  they  pro¬ 
cured  what  they  could  and  as  I  said  as  to  their  disposal  of  them  I 
know  nothing. 

As  to  where  Captain  Fouts  was  killed  I  am  not  certain,  but  I 
think  Mr.  Billings  said  it  was  up  the  river  from  Fort  Mitchell  some 
twenty-five  miles.  This  is  the  extent  of  what  I  am  able  to  do  for 
you. 

On  October  9,  1918,  Mr.  L.  A.  Heil,  superintendent  of  Fort  Mc¬ 
Pherson  National  Cemetery,  wrote  to  me  as  follows: 

Yours  of  October  3,  1918,  duly  at  hand,  and  I  have  searched  all 
the  data  available  in  this  office,  and  find  nothing  of  the  deceased 
soldiers  you  mention.  But  the  following  memorandum  is  found  in  the 
pocket  of  the  interment  register: 

‘Disinter  the  remains  (human  bones)  of  four  deceased  soldiers 
now  buried  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  R.  S.  Hunt,  three  and  one-half  miles 
distant  from  Scottsbluff,  Nebraska. 

‘Encase  the  same  in  tin-lined  boxes  24"xl2"xl0",  to  be  her¬ 
metically  sealed,  and  otherwise  comply  with  the  laws  of  the  state  of 
Nebraska  governing  the  disinterment  of  dead  human  bodies. 

‘After  the  bodies  are  properly  encased,  the  boxes  are  to  be 
marked  as  follows: 

.  ‘Superintendent  Ft.  McPherson  National  Cemetery, 

‘Maxwell,  Nebraska, 

Weight.  . lbs.,,  and  delivered  to  the  railroad  agent  at  Haig. 

Neb.  The  old  graves  are  to  be  refilled. 

‘June  14,  1915.’ 

There  is  no  record  as  to  when  or  what  part  of  the  cemetery  these 
bodies  are  buried,  or  whether  they  were  ever  buried. 

There  is  a  proper  record  of  the  interment  of  Captain  Wm.  D. 
Fouts,  7th  Iowa  Cavalry,  killed  by  Indians  in  battle  in  Dakota,  June 
14,  1865,  and  reinterred  in  this  cemetery  June  20,  1915. 

There  is  no  record  of  interments  from  Fort  Mitchell  in  this 
cemetery." 

On  October  28  Superintendent  Heil  wrote  again: 

Yours  of  recent  date  at  hand,  and  in  reply  permit  me  to  state 
that  I  have  searched  the  Interment  Register  of  this  cemetery  from 
its  establishment,  and  find  very  little  that  throws  any  light  on  the 
information  which  you  desire. 

Herewith  I  inclose  an  exact  copy  of  the  interments  therein 
found,  including  the  duplicates. 

I  therefore  see  no  means  of  arriving  at  any  satisfactory  data  of 
those  you  seek. 

The  early  records  of  this  cemetery  are  very  vague  and  unsatis¬ 
factory. 

I  have  been  superintendent  here  only  since  July  7,  1918,  and 
can  only  refer  to  matters  as  I  find  them  on  the  records. 

The  Record. 

John  Anderson,  Pvt.,  Co.  C,  7th  Iowa  Cav.,  died  Sept.  18,  1864, 
Ft.  McPherson. 

Fred  Dyer,  7th  Iowa  Cav.,  Ft.  McPherson. 

Benj.  Groms,  Sgt.,  Co.  A,  7th  Iowa  Cav.,  Ft.  McPherson. 

Lieut.  Heath,  7th  Iowa  Cav.,  Ft.  Kearny. 

B.  M.  Lyons,  Corp.,  Co.  C,  7th  Iowa  Cav.,  Ft.  McPherson. 

C.  B.  Lellen,  Pvt.,  Co.  C,  7th  Iowa  Cav.,  Ft.  McPherson. 

A.  Newton,  Pvt.,  Co.  D,  7th  Iowa  Cav.,  Ft.  McPherson. 

Wm.  D.  Fouts,  Capt.,  Co.  D,  7th  Iowa  Cav.,  died  June  14,  1865; 
reinterred  June  20,  1915,  from  Scottsbluff,  Nebr.;  killed  in  battle 
Horse  Creek,  Dak. 

Grave  801  is  marked  “Four  Unknown.”  No  date  of  interment, 
names,  organization,  or  other  means  of  identification,  either  on  the 
headstones  or  Interment  Register.” 

The  quartermaster-general  in  his  report  to  the  secretary  of 
war,  dated  September  14,  1915,  stated  that  during  the  year  four 
known  soldiers  were  removed  from  Scott’s  Bluff  to  the  Fort  McPher- 
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son  National  Cemetery.  It  seems  probable  that  these  were  re¬ 
mains  of  deceased  soldiers  of  the  garrison  of  the  fort. 

On  October  8,  1918,  Mr.  Earl  H.  Gans  of  Wilcox  &  Co.,  Scottsbluff, 
wrote  me  as  follows: 

Three  years  ago  when  the  body  of  the  captain  was  found,  the 
government  gave  us  instructions  that  in  case  any  more  bodies  were 
found  to  notify  them. 

Some  weeks  ago  Mr.  Hunt  was  doing  some  work  near  where 
the  body  of  the  captain  was  found.  He  notified  us  and  we  found  two 
graves.  We  found  small  pieces  of  the  box  and  two  skeletons.  The 
names  as  far  as  we  know  are  unknown,  also  the  military  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  government  furnished  us  with  complete  paper,  permits, 
etc.,  and  ordered  the  remains  sent  to  McPherson  National  Cemetery, 
Maxwell,  Neb. 

The  remains  were  shipped  in  metal  lined  boxes. 

In  the  fall  of  1863  eight  companies  of  the  Seventh  Regiment 
Iowa  Volunteer  Cavalry  were  detached  from  their  field  of  action  in 
the  Civil  War  to  protect  settlers  on  the  trans-Missouri  plains  from 
hostile  Indians,  and  they  arrived  at  Omaha  on  September  19.  On 
June  11,  1865,  Captain  William  D.  Fouts,  in  command  of  Company  D 
and  small  detachments  of  A  and  B,  of  that  regiment,  in  all  four 
commissioned  officers  and  135  enlisted  men,  left  Fort  Laramie  in 
-charge  of  about  1,500  reputed  good  Indians  who  were  sent  to  Jules- 
burg  to  separate  them  from  the  influence  of  bad  Indians.  These 
wards  being  “ostensibly  friendly,”  were  indulged  with  a  good  equip¬ 
ment  of  bows  and  arrows  .as  well  as  guns.  On  the  night  of  the  13th 
Captain  Fouts  and  his  command  camped  on  the  east  bank  of  Horse 
Creek  and  the  Indians  on  the  opposite  side.  Early  in  the  morning  of 
the  14th  Captain  Fouts  crossed  the  creek  to  get  the  Indians  started  on 
the  march  when  they  shot  him  dead.  His  body  was  found  stripped 
and  mutilated.  The  Indians  then  “fled  two  or  three  miles  to  the 
Platte.” 

Captain  John  Wilcox,  of  Company  B,  had  started  the  wagons 
on  their  way  eastward  at  sunrise.  After  going  two  miles  the  train 
halted  for  the  Indians  to  close  up.  Just  then  firing  was  heard  in  the 
rear,  and  soon  a  messenger  brought  news  of  the  revolt.  Thereupon 
Captain  Wilcox  dispatched  a  courier  on  a  swift  horse  to  get  help  from 
Fort  Mitchell,  eighteen  miles  distant,  in  the  meantime  dividing  his 
command — consisting  of  parts  of  companies  A  and  B — and  ordering 
sixty-five  of  them  to  dig  rifle  pits  outside  the  wagon  corral,  and  the 
remaining  seventy  to  mount  the  best  horses  available  and  proceed 
to  the  scene  of  action.  They  found  the  squaws  and  papooses  swim¬ 
ming  the  river.  The  500  warriors  attacked  the  soldiers  who,  being 
so  greatly  outnumbered,  retreated  to  their  defenses  at  the  wagon 
train.  When  Captain  Shuman  arrived  with  a  small  reenforcement  at 
about  nine  o’clock,  the  united  command  followed  the  Indians,  but 
finding  that  they  had  all  crossed  the  river,  it  was  thought  imprudent 
for  so  small  a  force  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  swollen  stream  in 
the  face  of  the  overwhelming  number  of  the  enemy.  Captain  Fouts’ 
command  lost  four  killed — himself  and  three  privates — and  four 
wrounded.  Captain  Wilcox,  who  made  the  official  report  of  the  affair, 
estimated  the  loss  of  the  Indians  at  twenty  to  thirty.  He  related  that, 
“After  repairing  the  telegraph  line,  broken  by  the  Indians  during  the 
action,  and  interring  our  dead,  (except  Captain  Fouts,  whom  we  after¬ 
ward  interred  at  Fort  Mitchell),  we  took  up  our  line  of  march  and 
arrived  at  Fort  Mitchell  a  little  after  night-fall.” 

The  exact  place  where  Captain  Fouts  was  killed  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained.  Assuming  that  the  Indians  followed  Horse  Creek  in 
their  flight,  the  skirmish  between  them  and  the  soldiers  was  at  or 
near  its  mouth.  If  Fouts  was  killed  about  two  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  creek,  the  place  is  about  three  miles  southwesterly  from 
Henry,  just  inside  the  Wyoming  line.  As  Captain  Wilcox  reported,  it 
was  then  in  Dakota,  that  part  of  which  had  been  taken  from  Idaho 
on  the  26th  of  May,  1864.  It  fell  within  Wyoming  when  that  terri¬ 
tory  was  organized  July  25,  1868.  The  battle-field  is  about  two 
miles  and  a  half  southeast  of  Henry. 

Colonel  Thomas  Moonlight,  Eleventh  Kansas  Cavalry,  and  then  in 
command  of  the  sub-district  of  the  plains  in  which  the  trouble  oc¬ 
curred,  reported  that  “There  must  have  been  some  unwarranted 
provocation  given  on  the  part  of  Captain  Fouts  which  led  the  Indians 
to  believe  that  they  were  not  to  be  honorably  dealt  with.”  But  his 
march  from  Fort  Laramie  to  the  rescue  involved  a  foolish  escapade 
which,  with  other  shortcomings,  weakens  the  force  of  his  accusation. 
Furthermore,  the  innate  hostility  of  the  Indians  is  disclosed  in  the 
report  of  Captain  Wilcox.  Notwithstanding  the  treacherous  murder 
of  his  comrade.  Captain  Fouts,  Captain  Wilcox  declares  that,  “When 
within  600  yards  of  the  enemy  I  halted  my  command  in  line  and 
sent  the  interpreter  (Elston)  to  the  front  to  signal  and  tell  all  who 
were  our  friends  to  return,  and  they  should  not  be  harmed,  but  pro¬ 
tected.  But  all  were  hostile,  and  with  hideous  yells  charged  upon  us.” 

Instead  of  being  “an  uprising  of  Indians,”  as  stated  by  the  news¬ 
paper  quoted  from,  this  mutiny  was  an  incident  of  the  general  war 
carried  on  by  the  Indians  of  the  plains  from  August,  1864,  until  they 
were  finally  settled  on  reservations  in  1879.  The  Custer  massacre  in 
1876  was  the  grand  tragedy  of  the  final  policy  and  process  of  sub¬ 


jugation.  The  moral,  or  immoral,  quality  of  policy  and  process  is  a 
different  consideration. 

ALBERT  WATKINS. 

Passing  of  the  Nebraska  Pioneer 

These  obituaries  are  compiled  largely  from  death  notices  printed 
in  newspapers  which  are  received  and  kept  on  file  by  the  Historical 
Society.  While  the  sketches  have  been  carefully  edited,  it  has  been 
impossible  to  avoid  and  correct  all  inaccuracies.  The  lives  of  some 
subjects  of  the  obituaries  were  of  unusual  public  interest,  and  in  such 
cases  the  sketches  have  been  duly  amplified.  Statements  of  fact, 
particularly  those  which  are  of  record,  have  been  verified  as  far  as 
practicab  e.  Obviously,  it  is  very  desirable  that  these  records,  which 
will  always  be  used  for  reference,  ’  should  be  correct,  and  surviving 
relatives  and  editors  of  local  newspapers  should  carefully  cooperate 
in  preventing  errors. 

DEATHS  SINCE  OCTOBER  26 

Charles  A.  Morell,  born  in  Sweden  January  9,  1863,  died  at 
Gothenburg  October  26;  came  to  America  with  his  parents  when  one 
year  old;  they  first  settled  in  Omaha,  then  at  Oakland,  and  in  1884 
at  Gothenburg. 

Titus  E.  Hall,  son  of  Sybrent  Hall,  died  October  26  at  his  home 
in  Pasadena,  Cal.,  buried  at  Lyons,  Neb.;  came  from  Wisconsin  in 
1866;  drove  a  stage  with  Tekamah  as  headquarters;  his  last  route 
from  the  railway  terminus  at  Herman  to  Tekamah;  county  commis¬ 
sioner  in  1885. 

Mrs.  Timothy  Murphy,  died  October  28  at  the  farm  home  near 
Dakota  City;  a  resident  of  Dakota  county  since  May  10,  1856. 

Noah  S.  Wood,  died  in  Dillon,  Mont.,  October  31,  the  last  of 
three  brothers  who  came  to  Table  Rock  in  1857. 

William  F.  Sweesy,  born  in  New  Jersey,  May  5,  1828,  died  in 
Omaha  November  2;  came  to  Omaha  by  steamboat,  in  1856;  with 
Aaron  Root,  his  brother-in-law,  built  the  Tremont  House  on  Douglas 
street;  in  1866  bought  twenty-two  acres  of  land  west  and  south  of 
the  present  site  of  Creighton  university;  he  was  appointed  register  of 
the  land  office  at  Omaha  in  1867,  and  in  1876  he  was  United  States 
marshal  for  Wyoming;  built  the  Brunswick  Hotel,  now  a  part  of  the 
Rome,  and  other  important  structures. 

Mrs.  Henry  Hubbard,  born  in  White  Pigeon,  Mich.,  October  9, 
1835,  died  at  her  home  in  Weeping  Water  November  3;  in  1865  came 
to  Weeping  Water,  or  Weeping  Water  Falls  as  it  was  called;  her 
husband,  a  miller,  built  the  three  mills  on  the  Weeping  Water. 

J.  W.  Hall,  born  in  Kentucky  April  7,  1854,  died  at  Beaver  City, 
November  5;  came  to  Nebraska  in  1865  and  settled  near  Vesta. 

James  C.  Boyd,  born  in  Blount  county,  Tennessee,  June  10,  1837, 
died  November  4  at  Dunbar;  came  to  Nebraska  City  in  1864;  began 
farming  in  Otoe  county  in  1867;  county  superintendent  of  public  in¬ 
struction  for  Otoe  county  1880-1885,  and  sheriff  one  term;  teacher  of 
the  first  school  in  Dunbar. 

David  Griffith  of  Verdon,  died  November  6  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
one  years.  He  came  from  Iowa  county,  Wisconsin,  and  settled  near 
Verdon  in  1866.  His  son,  Dr.  David  G.  Griffith,  is  superintendent  of 
the  Nebraska  Institution  for  Feeble  Minded  Youth,  at  Beatrice. 

Patrick  McEvoy,  born  in  Ireland,  died  in  Omaha,  November  9, 
aged  seventy-six  years.  His  parents  came  in  a  wagon  to  Omaha  in 
1854,  from  their  former  home  in  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Latta,  born  in  Connecticut  October  2,  1833,  died 
November  10  at  Tekamah;  married  to  W.  W.  Latta  May  10,  1857;  they 
came  to  Nebraska  in  a  wagon  drawn  by  oxen,  crossing  the  Missouri 
river  at  Sioux  City  and  reaching  Tekamah  July  25,  1857;  starting  with 
little  besides  a  breaking  plow  and  cooking  utensils  they  acquired  a 
large  acreage  of  fine  farming  land  which  was  heavily  stocked  with 
cattle. 

Mrs.  Silas  Holcomb  died  on  November  12,  at  Lincoln.  The  body 
was  taken  to  Broken  Bow,  the  former  home  of  the  family,  for  burial. 
Mrs.  Holcomb  went  first  to  Broken  Bow  in  1883.  The  family  lived  in 
Lincoln  during  the  time  that  her  husband  was  governor  and  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  [1895-1898;  1900-1905].  They  then  went  to 
Washington  state,  and  in  1909  returned  to  live  in  Broken  Bow;  but 
in  a  short  time  Mr.  Holcomb  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  State  Institutions,  and  since  then  the  family 
has  resided  in  Lincoln. 

George  M.  Drexel,  died  at  Florence  November  18,  sixty-five  years 
old;  had  lived  in  Douglas  county  for  sixty  years. 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Cornelius,  born  in  Kilkenny  county,  Ireland,  May  12, 
1841,  died  November  19  at  Humboldt;  came  with  her  relatives  to 
America  in  1854  by  way  of  New  Orleans,  and  to  Nebraska  in  1865, 
settling  on  a  farm  northeast  of  Humboldt;  was  one  of  the  first  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Catholic  church  at  Dawson. 

Mrs.  Joshua  Gapen,  born  December  13,  1830,  in  Union  county, 
Indiana,  died  November  19  at  the  home  of  her  son  near  Plattsmouth; 
moved  to  Nebraska  with  her  parents  in  1866. 

Charles  Frederick  Schafer  Templin,  born  in  Lancaster,  Ohio, 
September  17,  1847,  died  at  Nebraska  City  November  15;  came  to 
Nebraska  in  1860;  it  is  said  that  he  wrote  the  call  for  the  first  pro¬ 
hibition  convention  in  Nebraska. 

Joseph  Kruntorad,  who  was  born  in  Bohemia  eighty-two  years 
ago  and  died  on  November  15  at  Spencer,  came  to  Nebraska  from 
New  York  in  1885  and  went  to  Boyd  county,  where  he  built  the  first 
house  between  Spencer  and  Butte.  He  farmed  his  homestead  until 
ten  years  ago.  (The  Spencer  Advocate,  November  21.) 

William  Asa  Cox,  born  in  Andersonville,  S.  C.,  February  24,  1849, 
died  November  16  at  Falls  City;  came  to  Nebraska  from  Illinois  in  a 
prairie  schooner,  crossing  the  Missouri  river  at  Brownville. 

Harrison  Wixson,  who  died  at  Beaver  City  on  November  17, 
seventy-five  years  old,  had  been  a  mail  carrier  in  Nebraska  for  twenty- 
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eight  years.  In  the  course  of  his  service  he  traveled  about  128,000 
miles,  a  distance  of  more  than  five  times  around  the  world.  It  is 
said  that  he  never  lost  a  piece  of  mail  or  was  disciplined  for  mis¬ 
conduct.  This  veteran  had  never  ridden  on  a  railroad  train  until 
last  summer,  when  he  went  from  Wilsonville  to  Beaver  City  by  the 
line  which  follows  the  route  he  had  traveled  in  the  mail  service  be¬ 
fore  the  road  was  built.  He  first  carried  mail  in  1882,  from  Arapahoe 
to  Wilsonville,  and  then  from  Beaver  City  to  Cedar  Bluffs  (in  Decatur 
County,  Kan.,  forty-two  miles  by  the  railroad  west  of  Beaver  City). 
He  had  other  routes,  but  during  the  last  nine  years  he  has  had  the 
daily  route  from  Beaver  City  to  Oxford.  (The  Times-Tribune,  Novem¬ 
ber  21.) 

Mrs.  Katherine  Wolcott  Green,  died  November  21  at  Omaha; 
lived  on  a  homestead  at  Elk  Creek,  Neb.,  for  more  than  fifty  years; 
lately  at  Akron,  Col.;  before  marriage  taught  in  the  public  schools  of 
Omaha. 

Mrs.  Katherine  Reichart,  born  in  Germany  November  11,  1833,' 
died  at  Louisville  November  22;  came  to  America  a  young  girl  and  to 
Nebraska  in  1858;  her  first  home  in  Plattsmouth  a  dugout;  was  the 
third  wife  of  her  husband  and  bore  five  children. 

George  P.  Schwab,  born  in  Germany.  April  23,  1833,  died  Novem¬ 
ber  23  at  Clay  Center.  With  his  parents  he  came  to  America  on  a 
sailing  vessel,  the  voyage  lasting  fifty-eight  days;  had  been  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Clay  county  since  1880;  at  one  time  one  of  the  largest  land 
owners  and  most  successful  farmers  and  stock  raisers  in  the  county 
and  president  of  the  Clay  Center  State  Bank;  father  of  thirteen 
children,  eleven  of  whom  survive  him. 

Frank  C.  Bosler,  son  of  Herman  Bosler,  a  pioneer  cattleman  in 
Nebraska  and  Wyoming,  associated  with  W.  A.  Paxton,  Alex  Swan  and 
others,  died  November  26  at  Carlisle,  Pa.;  his  Nebraska  property  in¬ 
cluded  stock  in  the  Omaha  stock  yards  and  the  Ogalalla  Land  and 
Cattle  Company.  He  was  widely  known  as  a  successful  and  wealthy 
business  man.  _ 

DEATH  OF  A  NOTABLE  PIONEER. 

Eliza,  wife  of  Daniel  Freeman,  torn  at  Brantford,  Ontario,  Decem¬ 
ber  28,  1832,  died  December  1  at  Lexington,  Neb.  In  1861  the  family 
moved  to  Fort  Leavenworth  and  in  the  fall  Mr.  Freeman  opened  a 
store  at  Plum  Creek  station,  which  was  situated  on  the  Oregon  Trail — 
but  then  commonly  called  the  road  to  California — about  three  miles 
east  and  six  miles  south  of  the  site  how  occupied  by  Lexington.  Here 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Freeman  kept  a  store  and  eating  house  until  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad  reached  that  part  of  Nebraska,  in  1866,  when  he 
started  a  store  on  the  site  where  the  railroad  station  called  Plum 
Creek  was  soon  afterward  built.  As  Freeman  claimed  the  site  as  a 
homestead  and  the  two  parties  could  not  come  to  an  agreement  about 
it,  the  station  was  moved  about  a  mile  farther  west.  The  name  of 
the  town  was  changed  to  Lexington  in  1889. 

In  1873  Mr.  Freeman  established  the  Dawson  County  Pioneer,  the 
first  newapaper  of  that  county.  He  was  drowned  while  trapping  near 
Dead  wood,  S.  D.,  in  1877.  The  Freemans  are  regarded  as  the  very 
first  settlers  in  what  is  now  Phelps  county,  and  among  the  very  first 
in  Dawson  county.  Seven  children  survived  their  mother.  The  site 
of  the  first  Plum  Creek  is  in  the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  Phelps 
county. 

An  interesting  story,  by  Mrs.  Freeman,  of  “Early  Days  in  Daw¬ 
son  County,”  is  printed  in  Nebraska  Pioneer  Reminiscences,  published 
In  1916.  _ 

THIRTEEN  HOURS  IN  A  NEBRASKA  BUZZARD. 

Following  is  part  of  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  G.  C.  Paxton,  of 
Chambers,  Nebraska,  to  his  wife,  on  January  18,  1888; 

We  have  had  severe  blizzards  every  few  days  all  winter,  but  on 
Thursday,  the  12th  inst.,  there  was  the  worst  storm  that  was  ever 
known  in  this  or  any  other  country.  On  the  11th  it  snowed  and  was 
very  blustery,  but  on  the  morning  of  the  never-to-be-forgotten  12th, 
the  wind  was  blowing  a  soft  breeze,  from  the  south,  and  every  one 
said,  ‘We  are  going  to  have  a  January  thaw,’  but  alas  how  untrue.  In 
less  than  one  minute,  without  warning,  with  no  indication  that  death 
and  destruction  would  follow  that  awrful  storm,  with  no  premonition 
that  an  impending  and  horrible  doom  await  them,  the  people  were 
out  attending  to  their  stock,  or  at  their  respective  avocations,  when 
it  came.  The  wind  blew  a  terrible  gale,  the  air  was  full  of  powdered 
snow  and  so  cold  that  hundreds  of  cattle  and  live  stock  of  all  kinds 
froze  to  death.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Lee  and  Crof 
Baker,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Gorman,  from  Scotia,  Neb.,  and  myself, 
started  to  go  from  our  store  to  Mr.  Wry’s,  our  boarding  house. 

The  time  was  1:30  o’clock  p.  m.  when  we  started.  We  could 
not  see  five  feet  from  us  in  any  direction.  We  got  probably  within 
twenty  feet  of  the  house,  got  lost,  shouted  as  loud  as  we  could,  but 
could  hear  nothing  but  that  fearful  wind.  We  were  not  clothed  to  be 
out  half  an  hour.  After  trying  to  find  the  house  we  started  with  the 
wind  which  was  blowing  from  the  northwest.  We  were  frightful 
looking  human  beings  with  ice  hanging  from  our  whiskers  and  clothes, 
our  faces  a  sheet  of  ice,  but  we  staggered  on.  We  went  through 
corn  stalks,  over  cultivated  farms,  came  to  trees,  went  within  a  few 
yards  of  houses,  shouted  and  screamed,  but  no  echoing  voice  re¬ 
turned.  By  this  time  night  was  approaching,  but  still  we  traveled  on, 
determined  not  to  yield  until  we  were  forced  to  do  so.  We  finally 
came  to  some  cabbage  and  castor  bean  stalks  and  we  knew  we  were 
close  to  a  house.  We  shouted  long  and  loud,  and  a  dog  heard  us  and 
barked,  and  we  followed  the  dog  who  led  us  to  a  hog  shed  which  we 
welcomed  with  open  arms.  More  dead  than  alive,  we  crowded  in 
among  the  hogs.  There  was  not  a  dry  thread  on  us  when  the  ice 
melted.  My  toes  were  frozen  as  I  didn’t  have  very  warm  shoes  and 
only  cotton  socks.  I  pulled  my  shoes  off  anti  my  feet  froze  solid  and 
I  would  have  lost  them  only  for  Lee  Baker,  who  told  me  to  put  them 
under  his  coat.  I  feel  very  grateful  to  him  as  he  saved  my  life.  He 
had  no  overshoes  so  he  put  his  feet  under  a  hog  and  kept  them  from 
freezing.  We  stayed  with  the  hogs  ten  hours  when  the  storm  abated 
and  Mr.  Gorman  ventured  out  and  found  the  house.  I  could  hardly 
walk  when  I  started  to  go  in.  We  were  out  altogether  thirteen  hours. 


Oh!  that  was  an  awful  night.  We  beat  ourselves  until  we  were  sore 
to  keep  from  going  to  sleep  and  freezing.  I  thought  of  you  and  the 
little  ones  more  than  once  that  night.  What  people  were  those  where 
we  stopped!  They  could  not  do  enough  for  us.  We  stayed  with  them 
a  day  and  a  half,  and  John  Dougherty  and  Mr.  Chatterton  took  us 
home  in  a  sleigh.  We  were  only  six  miles  from  home,  but  we  went 
much  farther  than  that.  These  people  were  Germans  and  would  not 
think  of  accepting  anything  for  their  kindness.  This  was  our  ex¬ 
perience,  and  I  wish  ours  had  been  the  worst  case.  Old  Tom  Keller 
was  frozen  to  death  that  nighL  A  man  by  the  name  of  Glaze  was 
found  the  next  morning  stark  and  stiff  within  ten  feet  of  his  door, 
and  another  man  was  found  in  a  dooryard  dead.  Mrs.  Crupee  went 
out  to  look  for  her  husband,  who  was  lost  in  the  storm;  he  came 
back  in  her  absence  and  started  after  her,  but  did  not  find  her.  after 
getting  lost  and  staying  out  on  the  prairie  all  night.  Dr.  Lukens,  a 
young  man  who  slept  here  with  me  since  you  left,  started  for  his 
stable  and  has  not  been  found.  I  need  not  go  on.  There  were  fifteen 
in  this  immediate  vicinity  whom  I  have  heard  of.  Fifteen  coffins  were 
ordered  from  Ewing  yesterday  besides  these.  All  along  our  trail-cattle 
and  sheep  were  scattered  and  frozen.  One  Mr.  Graham  lost  140  cattle, 
Mr.  Holcombe,  350  sheep,  and  others  in  proportion  .  There  are  as 
many  as  a  thousand  cattle  lost  in  this  valley,  besides  sheep,  hogs  and 
horses.  The  mail  carrier  to  this  place  drove  to  within  ten  feet  of  the 
Shamrock  stable,  turned  and  went  until  his  horses  would  go  no 
further,  unhitched  and  stayed  by  a  sod  wall  all  night,  froze  his  feet 
so  badly  I  may  have  to  amputate  his  toes.  Next  morning  both  horses 
were  found  dead  close  to  his  sleigh.  The  weather  is  pleasant  today, 
but  we  are  looking  for  another  storm. 


The  Red  Cloud  Agency  Buildings 


“OLD  SODDY.”  — P.  F.  RANCH-HOUSE 

Volume  XIX  of  the  publications  of  the  Historical  Society  contains 
a  description  of  the  Red  Cloud  Indian  agency  which  was  situated  near 
the  site  now  occupied  by  the  town  of  Henry,  Scott’s  Bluff  county.  It 
was  conjectured  that  the  accompanying  picture,  taken  by  Mr.  A.  E. 
Sheldon,  represented  a  building  belonging  to  the  agency,  but  the 
following  letter,  dated  December  9,  from  Mr.  Erie  H.  Reid,  of  Torring- 
ton,  establishes  its  identity: 

As  requested,  I  return  herewith  the  photograph  of  the  “Soddy” 
and  barn  at  the  old  P.  F.  ranch.  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Snow'  was  with  the 
Pratt  and  Ferris  Cattle  Company  when  the  old  ranch  was  purchased. 
At  that  time  it  was  the  property  of  Nick  Jonice  (I  am  not  sure  about 
the  spelling),  a  former  government  interpreter,  brother-in-law  of  Red 
Cloud.  He  and  Senator  T.  G.  Powers  both  agree  that  the  “Soddy” 
shown  here  is  not  the  original  “Soddy,”  but  is  a  sod  building  con¬ 
structed  by  the  Pratt  and  Ferris  Cattle  Company  for  their  ranch,  and 
it  was  probably  not  erected  until  late  in  the  70’s  or  in  the  80’s.  Evi¬ 
dently,  in  taking  this  picture  the  camera  was  pointed  almost  to  the 
northwest,  as  the  sun  shows  on  the  south  end  of  the  barn,  and  the 
east  side  of  the  barn  is  in  shadow.  Just  west  of  this  barn  is  an  old 
slough,  generally  dry,  and  it  was  across  this  slough,  south  and  east 
from  the  barn,  that  the  agency  sod  building  was  situated. 

Mr.  Snow  remembers  the  old  agency  buildings  quite  well.  The 
largest  faced  the  north;  there  were  some  more  buildings  joining  it  fac¬ 
ing  the  same  way,  and  then  there  was  a  series  of  buildings  or  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  building  that  faced  east.  These  buildings  made  the  west 
and  south  enclosures  of  a  compound  120  feet  square,  the  north  and 
east  sides  of  which  were  themselves  sod  walls.  These  walls,  as  Mr. 
Snow  remembers,  were  loopholed  for  riflemen.  As  Mr.  Snow  and  Mr. 
Powers  remember  it,  this  was  known  as  Red  Cloudy  agency,  and  it 
was  the  site  of  Little  Moon  post  office.  Mr.  Snow  has  recently  seen 
in  print  the  statement  that  Little  Moon  post  office  was  situated  at 
the  Bridle  Bit  ranch  at  the  mouth  of  Horse  creek,  but  is  very  sure 
that  the  writer,  whose  name  he  does  not  now  remember,  was  in  error 
about  this.  He  says  there  was  a  post  office  at  the  old  Bridle  Bit  ranch 
at  one  time,  but  he  does  not  remember  its  name.  Mr.  Snow  told  me 
quite  a  little  about  Jonice  and  his  half-breed  family  consisting  of  three 
or  four  boys  and  four  or  five  girls,  and  his  son-in-law  who  was  him¬ 
self  a  half-breed  by  the  name  of  Louis  Shango.  (Again  I  refuse  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  the  spelling  of  this  name.) 

Senator  Powers  says  that  Nick  Jcnlce  and  two  of  his  brothers  are 
buried  in  the  old  military  cemetery  at  Fort  Laramie  together  with 
some  of  Nick’s  children,  and  that  the  headstones  with  their  names 
on  can  still  be  found  there. 
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A  WAR  JOURNEY 

The  editor  of  this  magazine  sailed  from  New  York  ou  the  steamer 
Carmania,  October  6,  1918.  October  17  he  landed  at  Liverpool,  reached 
London  on  the  19th,  crossed  the  channel  on  the  23d  and  reached 
Paris  on  the  24th.  He  was  upon  the  line  of  the  Meuse  and  Argonne 
Forest  when  the  armistice  was  signed,  November  11.  The  months 
of  November,  December  and  part  of  January  were  spent  in  visiting 
the  war  devastated  regions  of  Belgium  and  northern  France,  in  the 
camps  of  American  soldiers  (especially  those  of  Nebraska)  in  France 
and  Germany,  and  in  the  study  of  war  conditions  in  Europe  as  widely 
and  intensely  as  crowded  days  and  nights  would  permit.  The  main 
purpose  of  the  journey  was  to  secure  at  first  hand  important  mate¬ 
rial  for  the  Historical  Society  library  and  museum  and  to  initiate 
among  the  Nebraska  soldiers  overseas  the  systematic  preservation  of 
Nebraska’s  part  in  the  great  war  for  the  Historical  Society  of  their 
own  state.  A  large  amount  of  war  material  was  secured.  From  time 
to  time  short  stories  of  Nebraska  in  the  World  War  will  appear  in 
these  columns,  some  of  them  gathered  while  in  Europe,  others  assem¬ 
bled  by  the  men  who  took  part  in  the  war. 


HISTORY  OF  NEBRASKA  IN  THE  WAR 

The  World  War  is  the  greatest  single  event  in  human  history, 
both  in  magnitude  and  ultimate  results.  We  are  now  too  near  the 
great  affairs  of  the  past  five  years  to  properly  appraise  them.  Ne¬ 
braska’s  part  in  the  conflict  was  an  important  one.  Its  history  must  be 
adequately  collected,  preserved,  exhibited  in  relics,  written  in  books. 
This  is  pre-eminently  the  work  of  the  Historical  Society.  It  is  now 
gathering  the  material.  In  due  time  there  will  appear  in  book  form 
a  series  of  publications  bearing  the  seal  of  the  Historical  Society  and 
giving  the  most  vivid  and  accurate  account  of  the  deeds  of  Nebraska 
men  and  women  during  these  years.  We  ask  the  aid  of  every  loyal 
Nebraskan  in  this  work. 


OVERSEAS  AND  AT  HOME 

The  overseas  cap  is  a  badge  of  honor  and  distinction.  It  signifies 
an  experience  which  all  will  envy.  It  is  not  the  only  title  to  honor 
in  the  world  war.  The  most  important  work  in  sustaining  the  gov¬ 
ernment  was  done  thousands  of  miles  from  the  battle  front.  The 
preparation  of  food  and  machinery,  the  organization  of  lunds,  the 
inspiration  and  unification  of  the  public  mind,  the  service  of  succor 
and  relief — these  were  among  the  great  things  done  at  home.  Upon 
them  the  final  victory  depended.  Out  of  the  spirit  which  these  engen¬ 
dered  among  those  who  held  each  other’s  hands  and  upheld  the  world  s 
great  cause  must  come  the  sane  reconstruction  now  needed.  Nebraska 
is  at  the  heart  of  the  American  continent  in  physical  location  and  in 
feeling  Her  heartbeats  were  strong,  full  and  regular  in  those  serious 
months  when  her  sons  had  been  summoned,  some  of  them  never  to 
return.  It  is  the  story  of  this  part  of  Nebraska’s  service  which  most 
needs  appreciation  and  record. 


A  QUARTERLY  HEREAFTER 

Hereafter  Nebraska  History  will  appear  as  a  quarterly  magazine. 
The  monthly  issue  was  found  impracticable  with  the  many  lines  of 
Society  work  and  the  small  office  staff.  Each  quarterly  number  will 
contain  more  material  than  the  monthly  issues  and  more  time  for 
carefully  editing  the  same  will  be  secured. 


AID  FROM  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  MEMBERS 

Each  one  of  the  1300  members  of  the  Historical  Society  can  render 
valuable  service  by  sending  brief  letters  of  historical  information  or 
criticism.  Many  of  our  members  do  this.  Whenever  there  is  an  im¬ 
portant  find  of  historical  material  relating  to  Nebraska  we  shall  be 
glad  to  have  immediate  information. 


IMPORTANT  ADDITIONS 

Some  of  the  most  important  additions  ever  procured  by  the  His- 
tarical  Society  are  now  being  added  to  our  library  and  museum.  Among 
the  most  notable  may  be  mentioned: 

A  complete  set  of  United  States  war  films. 

Complete  files  of  the  Woman’s  Division  State  Council  of  Defence. 

Under  an  act  passed  by  the  Nebraska  legislature  last  winter  all 
the  files  and  papers  of  the  Nebraska  State  Council  of  Defense  are  to 
be  turned  over  to  the  Historical  Society  for  preservation. 


CURATOR  BLACKMAN 

The  curator  of  the  Historical  Society  museum  attended  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Museum  Association  at  Philadelphia  May  19-23, 
having  a  place  upon  its  program  for  presentation  of  a  museum  dis¬ 
play  case  invented  by  him. 

The  discussion  of  the  papers  read,  as  well  as  the  personal  contact 
with  museum  men  of  national  standing,  broadens  the  horizon  of  those 
who  help  to  maintain  this  organization. 

During  his  stay  in  the  east  he  visited,  not  only  the  museums  of 
Philadelphia,  but  the  National  Museum  at- Washington  and  the  great 
museums  of  New  York  as  well. 

Because  of  the  interest  in  the  boulder  placed  on  our  University 
campus  by  the  class  of  1892,  Mr.  Blackman  visited  the  “Digliton  writ¬ 
ing  rock”  near  Dighton,  Mass.,  while  he  was  in  the  east.  The  com¬ 
parative  study  of  the  petroglyphs  on  the  two  rocks  will  be  discussed 
later,  as  well  as  some  very  interesting  items  observed  in  the  museums 
visited. 

FIRST  NEBRASKA  NEWSPAPER  FILES 

The  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society  put  on  an  exhibit  of  papers 
of  the  state  during  the  meeting  of  the  State  Press  Association,  which 
took  place  in  Lincoln  on  February  20  to  22.  Long  tables  were  placed 
in  the  halls  at  the  Lincoln  Hotel,  where  the  meetings  were  held,  and 
about  sixty  of  the  more  than  13,000  volumes  owned  by  the  Society 
were  placed  for  the  inspection  of  the  press  fraternity.  Among  the 
collection  were  many  papers  published  in  the  territorial  years  of  the 
state.  The  first  paper  printed  and  published  in  Nebraska,  “The  Ne¬ 
braska  Palladium,”  which  began  publication  at  Bellevue  July  15,  1854, 
was  of  great  interest  to  the  newspaper  people.  “The  Nebraska  Com¬ 
monwealth,”  established  Sept.  7,  1867,  which  later  changed  its  name 
to  “The  Nebraska  State  Journal,”  was  another  old-time  paper  which 
was  thoughtfully  examined.  “The  Stars  and  Stripes,”  the  official 
newspaper  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  published  in  France, 
was  on  exhibition.  The  Society  has  the  complete  files  of  this  publi¬ 
cation,  acquired  by  Secretary  Sheldon  while  on  his  recent  trip  to 
France. 


RECENT  LIBRARY  ADDITIONS 

In  addition  to  the  usual  historical  and  genealogical  magazines,  this 
library  has  received  by  gift  or  purchase  the  following  titles: 

History  of  Richardson  County. 

History  of  Gage  County. 

Centennial  History  of  Illionis. 

Pioneer  history  of  Minnesota. 

Early  Connecticut  Marriages. 

General  Science. 

Munsell's  List  of  Titles. 

Andrew  Jackson  and  Early  Tennessee  History. 

The  Great  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

Social  History  of  the  American  Family,  Vol.  3. 

Iowa  Authors  and  Their  Works. 

Usury. 

These  Hard  Times. 

The  last  two  books  are  by  Mr.  Calvin  Elliott,  their  chief  interest 
to  Nebraskans  being  that  Mr.  Elliott  was  one  of  the  first  regents  of 
the  State  University. 
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PASSING  OF  NEBRASKA  PIONEERS 

Men  and  Women  Who  Made  Our  State 


DEATHS  SINCE  NOVEMBER  24 

These  obituaries  are  compiled  largely  from  death  notices  printed 
in  newspapers  which  are  received  and  kept  on  file  by  the  Historical 
Society.  While  the  sketches  have  been  carefully  edited,  it  has  been 
impossible  to  avoid  and  correct  all  inaccuracies.  The  lives  of  some 
subjects  of  the  obituaries  were  of  unusual  public  interest,  and  in  such 
cases  the  sketches  have  been  duly  amplified.  Statements  of  fact, 
particularly  those  which  are  of  record,  have  been  verified  as  far  as 
practicable.  Obviously,  it  is  very  desirable  that  these  records,  which 
will  always  be  used  for  reference,  should  be  correct,  and  surviving 
relatives  and  editors  of  local  newspapers  should  carefully  cooperate 
in  preventing  errors. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Van  Buskirk  died  November  24,  at  her  home  in 
Beatrice;  was  born  July  22,  1847,  in  Wells  county,  Ind.;  came  to  Ne¬ 
braska  July  4,  1856,  settling  at  Nebraska  City. 

Mrs.  Susannah  Lillie,  a  resident  of  Gage  county  since  1864,  died 
November  25  at  her  home  near  Beatrice,  aged  eighty-seven  years.  She 
owned  a  farm  on  which  she  had  resided  for  nearly  sixty  years. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Miller  died  at  Seattle,  November  26,  aged  eighty- 
one  years;  came  to  Lincoln  county,  Nebraska,  with  her  husband  in 

1860  and  they  started  a  road  house  at  a  point  east  of  Cottonwood 
Springs;  moved  to  North  Platte  in  1867, 

Mrs.  Marie  Montgomery  died  December  2  at  her  farm  home  near 
Firth,  where  she  had  resided  forty-three  years;  born  in  Doylestown, 
Ohio,  May  11,  1834;  came  to  Nebraska  City  in  1862,  where  she  lived 
for  thirteen  years,  before  moving  to  Firth. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  West,  maiden  name  Malinda  Spurleclt,  died  at  Howe, 
Neb.,  Dec.  5;  born  May  20,  1823,  in  the  state  of  Alabama;  came  to  Ne¬ 
maha  county,  Nebraska,  in  1852,  and  lived  there  until  the  time  of  her 
death. 

Vaclav  Kublicek  died  December  6  at  his  home  near  Crete;  born 
January  16,  1847,  in  Bohemia;  came  to  America  in  1864,  first  to  Chi¬ 
cago  and  after  about  six  months  to  Arago,  Nebr.;  then  settled  on  a 
homestead  near  Crete,  in  1865. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Parks  died  December  28  at  Red  Cloud;  was  born  in 
Northamptonshire,  England,  July  14,  1832;  came  to  America,  landing 
May  22,  1855;  reached  Salt  Lake  City  October  24  of  the  same  year; 
four  days  after  was  married  to  William  Parks,  to  whom  she  had  been 
previously  engaged;  in  1859  they  left  Salt  Lake  City  for  Omaha  with 
a  government  train,  escaping  from  Mormon  surveillance;  had  lived  in 
Webster  county  about  forty  years. 

Robert  Alexander  Wilson,  born  eighty-six  years  ago;  died  at  Blue 
Springs  on  January  30.  Mr.  Wilson  came  to  the  territory  in  1856 
and  for  a  time  was  goverpment  agent  on  the  Otoe  and  Missouri  In¬ 
dian  reservation  near  Barneston,  Neb.  In  1861  he  surveyed  and  platted 
the  original  town  site  of  Blue  Springs. 

Carl  Gustaf  Rosengren,  born  in  Ephriam,  Utah.  June  16,  1866,  died 
January  21,  near  Colon;  came  to  Fremont  with  his  parents  in  1867. 

John  W.  Pittman,  born  March  25,  1834,  in  Harrison  county,  Indi¬ 
ana,  died  January  21,  at  his  home  near  Union;  moved  to  Weston,  la., 
in  1855,  where  he  was  a  storekeeper;  came  to  Nebraska  May  28,  1859, 
in  debt  from  his  business  venture,  and  took  a  preemption  claim  near 
Rock  Bluffs,  but  soon  engaged  in  freighting  across  the  plains  from 
Nebraska  City  on  his  own  account;  in  1867  settled  permanently  on  160 
acres  of  land  in  Liberty  precinct,  Cass  county,  which  he  increased  to  a 
farm  of  over  600  acres;  married  Miss  Lydia  A.  Goodwin  of  Marion 
county,  Iowa,  and  they  had  nine  children. 

William  Powell,  born  in  Massillon,  Ohio,  March  19,  1843,  died 
January  28  at  Syracuse;  came  to  Nebraska  in  1857  with  his  parents, 
who  settled  in  Johnson  county;  August  12,  1864,  enlisted  as  corporal 
in  Company  A.  First  Regiment  Nebraska  Veteran  Volunteer  Cavalry, 
from  Fort  Kearny;  mustered  out  May  28,  1866. 

Thomas  Long  McNeil,  born  in  New  York  City  May  23,  1828,  died 
about  January  22,  at  Ogallala,  where  he  had  lived  many  years;  came 
to  Nebraska  in  1865  and  settled  on  a  farm  sixteen  miles  southwest  of 
Lincoln;  joined  Lodge  No.  19,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  of  Lincoln,  on  February 
1,  1870,  and  remained  a  member  until  his  death. 

Lewis  Friel  Cornutt,  born  in  Grayson  county,  Virginia,  May  22, 
1833.  died  January  11  at  Nebraska  City.  He  left  Virginia  with  friends 
in  September,  1854;  traveled  by  wagon  and  arrived  at  Nebraska  City 
November  6,  of  the  same  year;  he  soon  went  to  Atchison  county.  Mo., 
but  after  a  short  stay  returned  to  Nebraska  City;  in  1860  moved  to 
Colorado;  came  back  to  Nebraska  City  in  1864;  In  the  spring  of  1868 
moved  to  Cheyenne,  but  again  returned  to  Nebraska  City  in  1871.  He 
was  mainly  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  in  all  of  these  places, 
though  lie’  also  gave  attention  to  the  development  of  gold  mines  at 
Central  City,  Col.,  and  to  freighting  at  Nebraska  City  in  1868. 

Andrew  Christenson,  born  at  Trelleborg,  Sweden,  September  26, 
1838  died  January  12,  at  Malmo;  came  to  the  United  States  in  July, 
1807!  lived  in  Omaha  until  1870,  then  settled  on  a  homestead  in  Saun¬ 
ders  county. 

Mrs.  SalHe  M.  Camp,  born  in  the  state  of  New  York  June  9,  1832, 
died  January  16  at  Humboldt;  came  to  Nebraska  in  the  spring  of 

1861  and  settled  near  Auburn. 

Mrs.  Henry  Jones,  born  in  Prussia  December  26,  1849,  died  Jan¬ 
uary  18.  at  Wilber;  came  with  her  parents  to  this  country  in  1867,  who 
settled  on  a  homestead  in  Jefferson  county,  which  Mrs.  Jones  owned  to 
the  time  of  her  death. 

Benjamin  Nathan  Leisure,  born  in  Indiana  on  August  3,  1835,  died 


in  Pawnee  City,  December  28;  came  to  Butler  county  in  his  boyhood. 

George  W.  Howe,  born  on  a  farm  near  North  Bend  May  25,  1866, 
died-  December  31,  1918,  at  Fremont. 

Daniel  B.  Colhapp,  born  in  Covingten,  ICy.,  January  24,  1846.  died 
January  2,  at  Tecumseh;  when  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age  he  be¬ 
came  an  apprentice  in  the  printing  office  of  the  Nebraska  Advertiser, 
which  was  started  at  Brownville,  June  7,  1856,  by  Dr.  John  McPher¬ 
son  and  Robert  W.  Furnas. 

Mrs.  Nancy  A.  Gessell,  born  at  Lancaster,  Ohio,  December  27, 
1834,  died  January  7,  at  Beatrice.  She  was  married  in  1857  and  lived 
at  Odell,  Neb.,  and  later  moved  to  Beatrice. 

Simpson  McKibbin  ,born  in  County  Down,  Ireland,  in  May,  1834, 
died  January  10,  at  Emporia,  Kan.;  emigrated  to  America  in  1848; 
lived  for  a  time  in  Grant  county,  Wisconsin,  next  in  Clayton  county, 
Iowa;  came  to  Nebraska  in  1864,  settling  in  Hendricks  precinct,  Otoe 
county,  where  he  became  a  wealthy  farmer;  was  married  in  1860  to 
Miss  Harriet  M.  Douglas  of  Mitchell  county,  Iowa,  who  survives  him. 
The  town  of  Douglas  was  named  for  Mrs.  McKibbin. 

Mrs.  Peter  Frederick,  Sr.,  born  July  22,  1838,  at  Delphos,  Ohio, 
died  January  11,  at  Falls  City;  came  to  Richardson  county  in  1863 
and  had  resided  there  ever  since. 


MRS.  WILLIAM  NUTTER,  NEBRASKA  PIONEER,  1859 

Dinah  Hingham  was  born  in  England  in  1835;  married  to  William 
Nutter  in  1855;  they  emigrated  to  Philadelphia  together  in  the  same 
year,  and  thence  to  Salt  Lake  City,  via  the  Nebraska  route,  in  1859; 
in  1862  came  to  Nebraska,  squatting  on  a  farm  near  Shelton,  Buffalo 
county;  left  in  the  panic  caused  by  the  general  attacks  on  white  set¬ 
tlers  by  Indians  in  1864  and  returned  to  England,  but  soon  came  back 
to  Philadelphia  and,  in  1869,.  to  Nebraska,  settling  on  a  homestead 
near  Gibbon,  where  Mrs.  Nutter  died  on  December  31,  1918.  Mr.  Nutter 
died  in  1908.  That  through  all  this  vicissitude  this  staunch  couple 
had  acquired  and  developed  one  of  the  finest  farms  in  Buffalo  county 
and  had  cared  for  their  fifteen  children,  shows  that  the  traditional 
English  heart  of  oak  is  not  a  myth  and  that  they  inherited  it.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  while,  like  many  English  folk  at  that  time,  they  were  se¬ 
duced  by  Mormon  emissaries,  they  had  the  moral  courage  to  renounce 
and  escape  from  this  evil,  un-English  system. 


DEATH  OF  A  PROMINENT  NEBRASKA  PIONEER 

Thomas  Swobe.  who  died  at  Berkeley,  Calif.,  January  20,  1919,  had 
a  long  and  notable  career  in  Nebraska.  He  was  born  in  Johnstown, 
Fulton  county,  N.  Y.,  March  17,  1S43;  went  to  Niles.  Mich.,  in  1857; 
October  16,  1861,  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company  E,  Twelfth  Regi¬ 
ment,  Michigan  Infantry  Volunteers;  reenlisted  in  the  veteranized  regi¬ 
ment,  February  4,  1863;  was  mustered  out  as  first  lieutenant  of  Com¬ 
pany  K,  March  6,  1866.  He  was  on  staff  duty  about  two  years;  quarter¬ 
master  of  the  Second  Division,  Seventh  Army  Corps;  post  commissary 
at  Washington,  Ark.,  in  1865,  and  in  December  of  that  year  was  de¬ 
tailed  as  adjutant-general  on  Brevet  Brigadier  General  May’s  staff. 
Southern  Division  of  Arkansas;  came  to  Nebraska  in  August,  1866; 

*  was  employed  in  the  city  clerk’s  office  for  a  year;  then  became  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Central  Land  Company;  elected  city  clerk  of  Douglas  county 
in  1869;  elected  councilman  of  Omaha  in  1872  and  in  1874;  in  1876 
engaged  in  the  hotel  and  railroad  dining  hall  business  with  J.  E. 
Markel;  was  one  of  six  men  who  built  the  Millard  Hotel,  in  1882, 
which  was  conducted  by  himself  and  J.  E.  Markel  until  1891,  and 
afterward  by  himself  alone.  In  1883  he  became  a  member  of  the  syn¬ 
dicate  which  founded  South  Omaha  and  the  Union  Stock  Yards  Com¬ 
pany  and  brought  the  packing  houses-  there,  and  was  one  of  the  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  site  and  their  secretary;  1890,  director  of  the  Omaha  Driv¬ 
ing  Park  Association;  1891,  director  of  the  Real  Estate  Owners’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Omaha;  1892,  member  of  the  council  of  Nebraska  Command- 
ery  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion. 


PIONEER  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  Old  Settlers  Historical  Society  of  Howard  county  is  one  of 
the  most  active  in  the  state.  Its  membership  includes  all  persons  who 
have  lived  in  the  county  thirty  years  or  more. 

At  Home  Rest  Farm,  near  Murdock,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  settlement  of  George  Buell  and  George  E.  Vanderburg  was  cele¬ 
brated  upon  the  homestead  taken  by  Mr.  Buell  fifty  years  ago. 

Kearney  county  organized  a  county  historical  society,  April  10, 
with  C.  P.  Anderberry  president  and  Lee  A.  Richmond  secretary. 

April  7  was  the  forty-eighth  anniversary  of  the  arrival  at  Gibbon 
of  the  Soldiers  Free  Homestead  Colony.  Thirteen  of  the  original 
colonists  responded  to  the  roll  call. 

The  Douglas  County  Association  of  Nebraska  Pioneers  will  hold  Its 
annual  picnic  in  August  this  year,  and  is  making  a  campaign  for  a 
thousand  new  members,  which  will  bring  its  roll  up  to  3,000.  Charles 
Unitt  is  president  and  Mrs.  Mary  Cormack  is  secretary.  These  pio¬ 
neers  will  miss  the Tace  of  David  H.  Mercer,  former  congressman,  who 
was  the  president  last  year. 


A  preliminary  meeting  was  held  on  April  8  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Anderberry,  Minden,  to  organize  a  county  historical 
society.  A  committee  to  draft  a  tentative  constitution  and  by-laws 
was  appointed,  composed  of  Lee  A.  Richmond,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Martin,  C.  P. 
Johnson  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  Wait.  C.  P.  Anderberry  was  made  temporary 
chairman. 
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FROM  EUROPEAN  BATTLEFIELDS 

Some  of  the  Material  Gathered  in  Person  by  Secretary  Sheldon. — 

Now  in  Our  War  Exhibit. 


June  17  a  heavy  sack  of  war  material  from  France  arrived  at  the 
Historical  Society  rooms.  It  is  part  of  that  gathered  by  Secretary 
Sheldon  from  the  battle  fields  of  Belgium  and  France  last  November. 
An  interesting  story  goes  with  some  of  these  articles.  Last  November 
the  hardest  fought  battle  fields  of  northern  France  and  Belgium 
were  covered  with  the  debris  of  war.  The  dead  had  been  buried.  The 
rifles,  machine  guns,  crippled  tanks,  and  cannon,  helmets,  gas  masks, 
canteens,  camp  outfits — all  the  equipment  of  the  armies  which  had 
fought  were  scattered  thickly  everywhere.  Blood  stains  were  upon 
the  ground  and  upon  the  camp  outfits  and  scattered  uniforms.  Hand 
grenades,  bombs  and  other  explosives  were  lying  in  a  reckless  way  in 
the  trenches  and  dugouts.  More  than  one  fatal  accident  occurred  to 
visitors  upon  these  battle  fields  at  that  time. 

In  the  collection  of  helmets  just  arrived  are  some  which  were 
picked  up  from  the  German  trenches  in  front  of  Ypres,  others  from 
the  great  plain  in  front  of  the  city  of  Arras,  while  still  others  were 
picked  up  where  they  lay  along  the  Hindenburg  line  in  front  of 
Cambrai. 

There  is  a  trench  spade  with  a  broken  handle  taken  from  one  of 
the  advanced  trenches  of  the  Hindenburg  line.  Near  it  lay  a  broken 
rifle  and  part  of  a  uniform.  A  gas  mask  was  taken  from  a  dugout 
of  a  German  artillery  camp  in  the  same  sector. 

The  French  and  Belgian  cities  which  were  occupied-  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  armies  were  liberally  sprinkled  with  signs,  in  German,  giving 
road  directions  and  police  regulations.  Most  of  these  signs  were  made 
in  a  durable  manner,  with  heavy  black  letters  upon  hard  wood, 
securely  fastened  to  buildings  and  street  corners.  A  number  of  these 
were  torn  down  with  some  difficulty  by  Mr.  Sheldon  and  brought  to 
America.  Some  of  these  signs  are  shown  in  the  picture  on  this  page. 
A  typical  one  reads  as  follows: 

Jedes  Betreten  des  Rasens  ist  streng 
VERBOTEN! 

Der  Chefarzt. 

This  is  an  order  to  the  soldiers  to  “Keep  off  the  grass.” 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  this  collection  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Mr.  Sheldon  by  a  Scotch  captain  who  had  in  charge  the 
propaganda  work  under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Northcliffe.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  propaganda  was  to  reach  the  German  army,  convince  it 
that  Germanv  was  losing  the  war  and  thereby  break  down  the  morale. 
It  was  begun  in  a  systematic  and  extensive  way— just  about  a  year 
ago  A  force  of  several  hundred  specially  trained  men  was  employed 
all  along  the  allied  battle  lines.  These  men  were  equipped  with  balloons 
about  six  feet  high  and  capable  of  carrying  a  burden  of  several 
pounds  each.  When  the  reports  indicated  fair  weather  and  a  wind 
blowing  toward  Germany,  hundreds  of  these  balloons  were  sent  up 


from  back  of  the  allied  lines.  At  the  bottom  of  each  balloon  was 
fastened  a  strong,  slow  burning  cord  about  as  large  as  a  man’s  thumb 
and  several  feet  long.  At  intervals  along  the  cord,  by  means  of  strong 
metallic  clips,  bundles  of  propaganda  literature  printed  in  German 
were  fastened.  The  balloons  mounted  to  a  height  of  several  thous¬ 
and  feet  and  drifted  back  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  over  German 
camps.  As  the  cord  slowly  burned  the  papers  were  released  and 
thus  fell  into  German  hands.  One  of  the  effective  pieces  of  litera¬ 
ture  was  a  series  of  maps,  prepared  from  day  to  day,  showing  the 
advance  of  the  allied  lines  and  the  retreat  of  the  German  army.  Al¬ 
though  the  German  high  command  issued  the  strictest  orders  against 
the  reading  or  handling  any  of  this  literature  by  German  soldiers, 
yet  for  weeks  every  batch  of  German  prisoners  would  be  found  sup¬ 
plied  with  some  of  the  maps  and  papers.  The  inevitable  effect  was 
to  discourage  the  German  soldier  in  the  ranks.  He  could  tell  whether 
the  map  correctly  showed  the  retreat  of  the  German  army  where  he 
was  located.  If  he  found  it  true  there,  he  would  infer  it  was  true 
elsewhere.  One  of  the  maps  in  this  collection  has  upon  its  back  the 
following  legend: 

GERMAN  SOLDIERS 


Read  the  official  despatch  below,  then 
turn  and  look  at  the  facts! 


Berlin,  Official.  October  14,  1918.  Evening. 

In  Flanders  the  enemy  attacked  us 
upon  a  wide  front  between  Dixmude 
and  the  Lys  river.  We  drove  him 
back  in  defeat. 

Turning  to  the  other  side  one  finds  a  map  printed  in  German 
with  red  lines  showing  a  wide  retreat  of  the  German  army  during 
three  days  fighting.  Across  the  map  is  printed  in  red  letters,  “The 
Victory  of  the  Allies.  Prisoners  taken  15,000,  Cannon  180.” 

The  Scotch  captain  who  had  charge  of  this  propaganda  work 
was  a  professor  of  music  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  before  the 
war  and  his  favorite  instrument  was  the  violoncello.  He  was  years  in 
Germany  studying  music  before  the  war. 

The  World  War  collection  of  the  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society 
is  designed  to  be  the  greatest  of  such  material  within  the  state.  A 
special  effort  is  made  to  procure  everything  which  will  commemorate 
the  work  of  Nebraska  soldiers.  Every  man  and  woman  who  wore 
uniform  during  the  war  in  any  capacity,  or  had  part  in  war  work,  is 
invited  to  have  a  part  in  making  this  collection. 
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Bennett,  Owen,  Ellsworth,  Dec.  12,  1918. 

Bennington.  Corp.  Ralph  A.,  Litchfield,  Nov.  3,  1918. 
Berryman,  Roy  B.,  Central  City,  Dec.  28,  1918. 

Bette,  Fred  L„  Grand  Island,  Dec.  14,  1918. 

Beyer,  William,  Palmer,  Dec.  8,  1918. 

Bilile,  Irvia  E.,  Ceresco,  Oct.  28,  1918. 

Bills,  Claude  W„  Mill,  Sept.  7,  1918. 

Bishop,  Leon,  Mason  City,  Nov.  10,  1918. 

Bitting,  Arthur,  Beatrice,  Nov.  23,  1918. 

Bohl,  John,  Lincoln,  Dec.  24,  1918. 

Bolton,  Ervin  I.,  York,  Oct.  14,  1918. 

Bond,  Herman  Lloyd,  Benkelman,  Oct.  15,  1918. 
Boring,  Corp.  Glen,  Ashland,  Nov.  19,  1918. 

Bose,  F.,  David  City,  Aug.  12,  1918. 

Bottelfson,  Bernhardt,  Hartington,  Nov.  26,  1918. 
Bowker,  Harry  C.,  Omaha,  Nov.  4,  1918. 

Boyle,  Lieut.  Junius  I.,  Kearney,  Jan.  4,  1919. 
Branstetter,  F„  Howell,  July  26,  1918. 

Bray,  Earl  L.,  Velma,  Nov.  29,  1918. 

Brewer,  James  H.,  Greeley,  Sept.  8,  1918. 

Bright,  Lewis  A.,  Red  Cloud,  Oct.  28,  1918. 

Brinda,  Leo,  Valentine,  Nov.  29,  1918. 

Brown,  Corp.  Howard  E.,  Lincoln,  Dec.  10,  1918. 
Burke,  Lieut.  Walter  E.,  Maywood,  Dec.  31,  1918. 
Butler,  Homer  J.,  Midvale,  Oct.  15,  1918. 

Cain,  Henry  Earl,  Anselmo,  Oct.  20,  1918. 

Carlson,  August  L.,  Bertrand,  Nov.  28,  1918. 

Carlson,  Frick  M.,  Omaha,  Nov.  27,  1918. 

Carlson,  John,  Gothenburg,  Nov.  29,  1918. 

Carter,  Leora,  Fairbury,  Oct.  14,  1918. 

Cather,  Lieut.  Grossmer,  Bladen,  June  7,  1918. 

Cessel,  Gunnar,  Ainsworth,  Dec.  8,  1918. 

Clark,  Clifford  S.,  Burwell,  Dec.  12,  1918. 

Cone,  Corp.  William  A.,  Ashland,  Dec.  10,  1918. 
Conley,  Leonard,  Omaha,  Dec.  17,  1918. 

Cracken,  Corp.  Chas.  M.,  Springview.,  Oct.  20,  1918. 
Crum,  Burl  C.,  Decatur,  Nov.  10,  1918. 

Cushman,  Charles,  Broken  Bow,  Nov.  11,  1918. 

Davis,  Sidney  F.,  Oxford,  Feb.  1-,  1919. 

Day,  W.  LeRoy,  Blue  Springs,  July  4,  1918. 

Debolt,  Sergt.  William,  Bassett,  Nov.  21,  1918. 

Deck,  Ernest  Frederick,  Hocking,  Oct.  3,  1918. 
Dehart,  Hugh  F.,  Humboldt,  Dec.  24,  1918. 

Dem,  Rudolph,  Omaha,  Dec.  18,  1918. 

Devere,  N.  L„  South  Sioux  City,  Aug.  8,  1918. 
Dittmer,  H.  H.,  Clarks,  Aug.  11,  1918. 

Dubuque,  Corp.  Bertie  L.,  Lincoln,  Dec.  10,  1918. 
Durham,  Oliver  F.,  Naponee,  March  21,  1919. 


NEBRASKA’S  DEAD 

Names  of  Men  From  Our  State  Who  Gave  Tkeir 


Egle,  William,  Palisade,  Aug.  21,  1918. 
Ehemonski,  John,  Panama,  Dec.  14,  1918. 
Eisele,  David  W„  Roca,  Feb.  1,  1919. 
Elander,  Hedge,  Brady,  Dec.  8,  1918. 
Emory,  Cyril  A.,  Omaha,  Nov.  14,  1918. 
Erickson,  Carl  M.,  Bladen,  Nov.  29,  1918. 


Lives  in  the  World  War. 


Killed  in  action . . . . 349 

Died  of  disease . . . 207 

Died  of  wounds _ _ 160 

Reported  died  of  accident .  19 

Reported  died . 16 


Total . 731 


The  following  list  contains  all  of  the  names  of  Nebraska  men  who 
have  fallen  in  the  World  War,  as  the  same  have  been  announced  by 
the  bulletins  of  the  war  department,  together  with  their  residence 
and  the  date  of  the  announcement  from  Washington.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  a  number  of  errors  have  been  made  in  the  transmission 
and  publication  of  these  names.  Nevertheless  it  is  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  accurate  list  which  can  now  be  obtained.  At  a  later  time 
a  more  adequate  account  of  these  men  from  our  state  who  have  laid 
down  their  lives  in  the  world’s  great  cause  will  be  published  by  the 
Historical  Society. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  any  corrections  to  this  list  from  per¬ 
sons  having  direct  knowledge. 

REPORTED  KILLED  IN  ACTION 
Ackerman,  Arthur  Edward,  Ong,  Nov.  16,  1918. 

Adams,  Corp.  Leslie,  Superior,  Nov.  27,  191S. 

Adler,  Corp.  Adam  A.,  Hastings,  Nov.  30,  1918. 

Alley,  Lawrence  A.,  Whitman,  March  10,  1919, 

Anderson,  A.,  Hartington,  Aug.  3,  1918. 

Andrews,  Jeff,  Broken  Bow,  Nov.  31,  1918. 

Arps,  William,  Millard,  Dec.  3,  1918. 

Aslmakopolos,  Demetrios,  Alliance.  Nov.  28,  1918. 

August,  Ernest  R.,  Dorchester,  Aug.  7,  1918. 

Bailey,  Edson  J.,  Guide  Rock,  June  5.  1919. 

Baird,  Verner  A.,  Brunswick,  Nov.  27,  1918. 

Banks,  Leonard  S.,  Farnam,  Dec.  27,  1918. 

Bartuslak,  Andrew  E.,  Elyria,  Dec.  £8,  1918. 

Bastian,  Anton  C.,  Wayne,  Oct.  16,  1918. 

Beachler,  Corley  C.,  Reynolds,  Dec.  24,  1918. 

Beaver,  Corp.  Herbert,  W’ahoo,  Jan.  17,  1919. 

Beck.  Andrew  August,  Hayes  Center,  Nov.  24,  1918. 

Bendowsky,  Frank,  Grand  Island,  Oct.  14,  1918. 


Farley,  Fletcher  L.,  Bancroft,  Sept.  28,  1918. 
Farnsworth,  Carl,  Litchfield,  Oct.  3,  1918. 

Fierstein,  Willie,  Campbell,  Dec.  7,  1918. 

Finch,  J.  R.,  Bradshaw,  July  26,  1918. 

Fischer,  Herman  H.,  Hardy,  Oct.  21,  1918. 

Flansburg,  Lieut.  Robert  H.,  Lincoln,  June  26,  1918. 
Flesner,  Rikus  H.,  Battle  Creek,  Oct.  11,  1918. 

Flood,  Sergt.  Frank  G.,  Battle  Creek,  Jan.  30,  1919. 
Florom,  Marion  W.,  Stockville,  Oct,  14,  1918. 

Fogel,  Lester  G.,  Omaha,  Dec.  2,  1918. 

Folda,  Corp.  Albin,  Clarkson,  Dec.  3,  1918. 

Forsman,  Fritz  C.,  Omaha,  Sept.  10,  1918. 

Foster,  Corp.  Sidney  Ray,  Kennedy,  Dec.  2,  1918. 
Fountain,  Roger  Glenn,  Broken  Bow,  Sept.  28,  1918. 
Furch,  John  K.,  Omaha,  Jan.  26,  1919. 

Garner,  William  L.,  Seward,  Jan.  10,  1919. 

Gill,  Frederick  J.,  North  Platte,  Nov.  30,  1918. 
Gilmer,  John  E.,  Central  City,  Oct.  3,  1918. 
Godberson,  Herman,  Millard,  Dec.  14,  1918. 

Gohr,  Harry,  Fairmont,  Dec.  2,  1918. 

Golden,  Horace  F.,  Gothenburg,  Nov.  21,  1918. 
Goldhahn,  Nealie  L.,  Magnet,  Sept.  29,  1918. 

Goldner,  Corp.  John  H.,  Omaha,  Jan.  13,  1919. 
Goodwin,  J.  C.,  Marengo,  Mar.  24,  1919. 

Graham,  Samuel  N.,  York,  Nov.  10,  1918. 

Graves,  Theodore  E.,  Gothenburg,  Nov.  21,  1918. 
Greiner,  Frank,  Bloomfield,  Dec.  12.  1918. 

Griirmels,  John  A.,  Omaha,  Jan.  15,  1919. 

Groat,  William,  Bloomfield,  Oct.  14,  1918. 

Ilablitzel,  Jacob,  Jr..  Eustis,  Sept.  28,  1918. 

Ilajek,  Frank  J.,  Whitman,  Jan.  17.  1919. 

Halstead,  Roy  G..  Blair,  July  29,  1918. 

Hansen,  Chris,  McCook,  Oct.  28,  1918. 

Hansen.  Willard  U.,  Wauneta,  Oct.  28.  1918. 

Harty,  James  J.,  Hubbell,  Feb.  20,  1919. 

Hawes.  Will,  Deloit.  Nov.  18,  1018. 

Ileningcr,  Edwin  W..  Tildon,  Oct.  28,  1918. 

Heins,  John  H..  Chaleo,  Oct.  20,  1918. 

Henson,  Sergt.  Richard  M.,  Omaha,  Nov.  30,  1918. 
Herman,  Corp.  William  C.,  Alliance,  Dec.  12,  1918. 
Hcrrold,  Carl  E.,  Seward,  Oct.  4,  1918. 

Hestking,  Timon,  Cedar  Rapids,  Sept.  7,  1918. 
Higgins,  Edward  L.,  Stella,  Dec.  3,  1918. 

Hildebrand,  Cecil  M.,  Beatrice,  Feb.  14,  1919. 
Harmon,  Glen  W.,  Chappell,  Aug.  6,  1918. 


Harms,  Ufkll,  Humboldt,  Nov.  23,  1918. 

Harris,  Clark  W„  Lincoln,  Nov.  3  1918 
Hildebrand,  William,  Blue  Hill.  Oct.  10,  1918. 

Hilton,  Howard  E„  Madrid,  Oct.  28,  1918. 

Hodges,  James  S.,  Overton,  Aug.  9,  1918. 

Hoeppner,  Herbert  0.,  Osmond,  Oct.  12,  1918. 
Hoffman,  Wagoner  Ralph,  Lincoln,  Nov.  29,  1918. 
Holmes,  Oliver  W.,  Beaver  Crossing,  Oct.  17,  1918. 
Holtgrewe,  Carl  J„  Lorton,  Aug.  19,  1918. 

Holz,  Carl,  Guide  Rock,  Oct.  4,  1918. 

Hood,  Lewis  Leonard,  Minatare,  Nov.  15,  1918. 

Horn,  Luther,  Holdrege,  Oct.  23,  1918. 

Horroun,  Alvin  B.,  Haigler,  Oct.  4,  1918. 

Hunt,  Edward,  Ashton,  Sept.  11,  1918. 

Hunt,  Paul  George,  Kearney,  Sept.  13,  1918. 

Hurlburt,  Clarence  O.,  Fairbury,  Oct.  14,  1918. 

Imhoff,  William  B.,  Bostwick,  Dec.  24,  1918. 

Jacks,  Robert  H.,  Plattsmouth,  Dec.  12,  1918. 
Johnson,  Arthur  J.,  Valparaiso,  Dec.  10,  1918. 
Johnson,  George  S.,  Big  Springs,  Jan.  26,  1919. 
Johnson,  Bugler  Otto  V.,  Sunderland,  Dec.  12,  1918. 
Johnson,  R.,  Bridgeport,  Aug.  3,  1918. 

Jones,  Floyd  E„  Madison,  Dec.  14,  1918. 

Jordan,  Fred  Carl,  Herman,  Nov.  17,  1918. 

Jordan,  John  Henry,  Brady,  Nov.  14,  1918. 

Kallemeyn,  George  E.,  University  Place,  Oct.  19,  1918. 
Kaltas,  G.,  Omaha,  Aug.  8,  1918. 

Keezer,  Charley  A.,  Ericson,  Nov.  26,  1918. 

Keith,  James  W.,  Omaha,  Sept.  28,  1918. 

Kelling,  Corp.  William,  Hardy,  Nov.  17,  1918. 

Kent,  Corp.  James  E.,  Lawrence,  Nov.  25,  1918. 

Kerl,  Chester  R„  Pawnee,  Nov.  27,  1918. 

Kerns,  Hugh  J„  Plattsmouth,  Nov.  22,  1918. 

King,  Howard  S.,  Omaha,  Dec.  7,  1918. 

Kinnier,  Corp.  Thomas  S.,  Primrose,  Nov.  12,  1918. 
Kintigh,  Roy  D.,  Kilgore,  Nov.  22,  1918. 

Klegin,  Lawrence  F„  Pierce,  Nov.  29,  1918. 

Kline,  Charles  L.,  Oxford,  Oct.  15,  1918. 

Kline,  Lloyd  W.,  Wauneta,  Nov.  12,  1918. 

Kline,  Roy  C.,  Aurora,  Dec.  13,  1918. 

Knobe.  Corp.  William  E.  Falls  City,  May  12,  1919.. 
Knobel,  Ray  D.,  Elm  Creek,  Oct.  20,  1918. 

Koca,  Frank  B.,  Tobias,  Dec.  5,  1918. 

Koch,  Henry  J.,  Hastings,  Nov.  11,  1918. 

Kopecky,  Charles,  Bruno,  June  5,  1919. 

Korff,  Carl  T.,  Hartington,  Dec.  9,  1918. 

Korinek,  James  J.,  Omaha,  Nov.  25,  1918. 

Kregger,  William  J.,  Harvard,  Dec.  8,  1918. 

Kriewald.  Samuel  H.,  North  Loup,  Nov.  28,  1918. 
Kroma,  Oldrich,  Omaha,  Oct.  24,  1918. 

Krupinsky,  Arthur,  Fremont,  Nov.  9,  1918. 

Kruse,  Fred,  Grand  Island,  Jan.  14,  1919. 

Kuehnert,  Walter  K.  A.,  Lyons,  Oct.  8,  1918. 

Kundson,  Alvin,  Round  Valley,  Nov.  10,  1918. 

Lafrenz,  Corp.  Julius  H.,  Tekamah,  Oct.  28,  1918. 
Lanning,  Maurice,  Cozad,  Dec.  10,  1918. 

Larkowski,  Ted,  Dannebrog,  Sept.  28,  1918. 

Larson,  Lars  P.,  Benson,  Dec.  15,  1918. 

Layton,  William  A.,  Arnold,  Jan.  2,  1919. 

Lehr,  Manderson,  Albion,  Aug.  29,  1918. 

Lembke,  John  F.,  Elkhorn,  Nov.  30,  1918. 

Lewis,  Milton  Oliver,  Fairfield,  Sept.  11,  1918. 

Lewis,  Sergt.  Taylor  E.,  Superior,  Oct.  28,  1918. 

Linder,  Henry  E.,  Omaha,  Dec.  12,  1918. 

Lisenbee,  Joseph  Irwen,  Omaha,  Nov.  16,  1918. 

Little,  George,  Crab  Orchard,  Nov.  15,  1918. 

Little,  William  T.,  Pawnee,  Nov.  7,  1918. 

Lott,  Peter  M.,  Fairmont,  Oct.  14,  1918. 

Lovell  Norman  E.,  Springfield,  Oct.  20,  1918. 

Lund,  Corp.  Lawrence  N.,  Hooper,  Nov.  26,  1918. 

Lyons,  Corp.  Earl  C.,  Lincoln,  Dec.  9,  1918. 

M’Donald,  Donald  M„  Holbrook,  Nov.  14,  1918. 
M’Elwain,  Harley  H.,  Bailey,  Oct.  21,  1918. 

MJGee,  T.  D.,  Lincoln,  Aug.  3,  1918. 

McGrew,  LaVerne,  University  Place,  Dec.  14,  1918. 
Mack,  Arthur  C.,  West  Point,  Oct.  12,  1918. 

Maixner,  Fred,  Bee,  Dec.  3,  1918. 

Mapes,  Ray  D.,  Walton,  Dec.  8,  1918. 

Marshall,  Harold  Dayre,  Weeping  Water,  Dec.  15,  1918. 
Martin,  Charlie  Marion,  holdrege,  Nov.  7,  1918. 

Martin,  Paul  R.,  Hershey,  Nov.  18,  1918. 

Mason,  Sweeny,  Rushville.  Nov.  14.  1918. 

Massil,  William  H.,  Unadilla,  April  15,  1919. 

Mather,  William  F.,  Bostwick,  Dec.  5,  1918. 

Matya,  Andrew,  Tarnov,  Nov.  9,  1918. 

Mende,  Sergt.  Clarence  A..  Lincoln,  Oct.  20,  1918. 

Miefert,  Fran  M.,  Marsland,  Aug.  27.  1918. 

Mielevek,  Frank,  Omaha,  Dec.  5.  1918. 

Miller,  Adam,  Culbertson,  Nov.  24,  1918. 

Miller.  Corp.  Clifford,  Newman  Grove,  Dec.  2,  1913. 
Miller.  Gail  G.,  Brownlee.  Dec.  14,  1918. 

Mitchell,  George  R..  Holdrege,  Aug.  12,  1918. 

Moeller,  Edward  I’.,  Bloomfield.  Nov.  29,  1918. 
Mogensen,  G.  C..  Boelus,  Aug.  11,  1918. 

Morgan,  Harvey  J..  Flwood.  Nov.  26.  1918. 

Munson,  Alvin,  Humbo’dt.  Nov.  IS.  1918. 

Munson,  James  G.,  Norfolk,  Oct.  28,  1918. 

Nagle,  Paul.  Staplehurst,  Nov.  4,  1918. 

Neilson,  Arnold,  Overton,  Dec.  2,  1918. 

Nelson,  Adolph  J.,  Hartington,  Nov.  7,  1918. 

Nirz,  Henry,  Plattsmouth,  Nov.  29,  1918. 


Norman,  Earl  P.,  Wausa,  Aug.  26,  1918 
Norton,  Corp.  Fred  W„  Falls  City,  Nov.  29,  1918. 

O’Leary,  Joseph  R.,  Omaha,  Nov.  21,  1918. 

Pachin,  L.  L.,  Hazard,  Aug.  6,  1918. 

Palmer,  George  S.,  Grand  Island,  Oct.  14,  1918. 
Palmer,  Sergt.  Harry  Meade,  Madison,  Nov.  18  1918 
Parish,  Benjamin  A.,  Cortland,  March  12,  1919 
Parsons,  Chester,  Beaver  City,  Nov.  11,  1918. 

Payne,  Jas.  L.,  Bridgeport,  Nov.  21,  1918. 

Pesek,  Hubert,  Gibbon,  Nov.  29,  1918. 

Peterson,  Arvie,  Kenesaw,  Dec.  31,  1918. 

Peterson,  Nels  J.,  Omaha,  Dec.  27,  1918. 

Peterson,  P„  Dorchester,  Jan.  17,  1919. 

Peterson,  Richard  P.,  Dorchester,  Jan.  10,  1919 
Peterson,  Roy,  Wausa,  Oct.  28,  1918. 

Pfeiffer,  Martin  August,  Elwood,  Nov.  16,  1918 
Phelps,  Paul  C.,  Peru,  Dec.  7,  1918. 

Phillips,  John  T.,  Omaha,  Nov.  17,  1918. 

Pizer,  Adrian,  Lew^ellen,  Oct.  12,  1918. 

Podansy,  Anton  J.,  Clarkson,  Oct.  28,  1918. 

Poe,  Thomas  H.,  Odell,  Feb.  4,  1919 
Powell,  Charles  C.,  Neligh,  Dec.  14,  1918. 

Powell.  Dalbert  O.,  Minatare,  Oct.  18,  1918. 
Prendergast,  Sergt.  J.,  Duff,  Nov.  27,  1918. 
Quackenbush,  Clinton,  F„  Bingham,  Aug.  19,  1918. 
Quinby,  David,  Newton,  Oct.  26,  1918. 

Ralph,  Earl,  Guide  Rock,  Oct.  24,  1918. 

Ramold,  John,  Nebraska  City,  April  14,  1919. 

Reaver,  Corp.  Herbert,  Wahoo,  Jan.  10,  1919. 

Rhodes,  Sergt.  Roscoe  B.,  Ansley,  Dec.  6,  1918. 
Rhodiix,  Wiliam  C.,  Omaha,  Nov.  15,  1918. 

Rhone,  David,  Kearney,  Oct.  7,  1918. 

Riebling,  George  F.,  Germantown,  Sept.  22,  1918. 
Riley,  William  S.,  Superior,  Dec.  12,  1918. 

Roedick,  Gustav,  Litchfield,  Sept.  19,  1918. 

Rogers,  Lieut.  Harry,  Hastings,  Dec.  24,  1918. 
Rogers,  James  C.,  Clearwater,  Oct.  28,  1918. 
Roggensees,  Earl  J.,  Holbrook,  Nov.  13,  1918. 
Rosaclcer,  Henry  F.,  Norfolk,  Oct.  4,  1518. 
Rosencrantz,  George  E.,  St.  Edward,  Nov.  12,  1918. 
Ross,  Raymond  L.,  Anselmo,  Sept.  13,  1918. 

Roth,  Albert  V.,  Goehner,  Nov.  29,  1918. 

Roth,  Corp.  Herman,  Omaha,  Nov.  28,  1918. 

Roy,  Martin,  Ashton,  Nov.  10,  1918. 

Rush,  William  A.,  Table  Rock,  Feb.  14,  1919. 

Ruzicka,  Edward  V.,  Wilsonville,  April  2,  1919. 

Ryan,  Clifford  T.,  Emerson,  Jan.  11,  1919. 

Sanders,  Albert  W.,  Fremont,  Nov.  22,  1918. 

Sanders,  L.  J.,  Ewing,  Aug.  7,  1918. 

Sanger,  A.,  Franklin,  Dec.  16,  1918. 

Saterlee,  Rathburn,  Spencer,  Oct.  20,  1918. 

Saunders,  L.  J.,  Ewing,  Aug.  8,  1918. 

Scanion,  Corp.  Edmund  G.,  Irvington,  Jan.  4,  1919. 
Schenck,  Oscar  G.,  Cushing,  Dec.  10,  1918. 

Schmer,  Conrad,  Lincoln,  Dec.  12,  1918. 

Schneider,  Frederich  W.,  Plymouth,  Aug.  6,  1918. 
Schultz,  Claire  W.,  O’Neill,  Dec.  13,  1918. 

Schultz,  Donald  D.,  Wisner,  Nov.  28,  1918. 

Scott,  Bert  Tim,  Falls  City,  Nov.  22,  1918. 

Shallers,  Louis  A.,  Andrews,  Dec.  10,  1918. 

Shaner,  Elmer,  Maxwell,  Jan.  18,  1919. 

Shavlik,  Joseph  L.,  Bliss,  Sept.  11,  1918. 

Shaw,  Stephen  R.,  Oshkosh,  Oct.  2,  1918. 

Shellinger,  Wiliam  A.,  Nebraska  City,  Oct.  23,  1918. 
Shoemaker,  Albert  E.,  Oconto,  Nov.  4,  1918. 

Shudbeck,  August,  Hartington,  Dec.  5,  1918. 

Sibbell,  Henry,  Butte,  Dec.  14,  1918. 

Sievers,  Bugler  William  E.,  Gothenburg,  Sept.  29,  1918. 
Sills,  Lemmon,  Omaha,  Nov.  27,  1918. 

Simonson,  Gaylor  T.,  O’Neill,  Oct.  11,  1918. 

Skiff,  William,  Norfolk,  Nov.  21,  1918. 

Skinner,  Thomas,  Herman,  Nov.  20,  1918. 

Slozzett,  Harvey  M.,  Broken  Bow,  Dec.  28,  1918. 
Smans,  Louis  J.,  Prague,  Jan.  22,  1919. 

Smith,  Elmer  C.,  Norfolk.  Oct.  11,  1918. 

Smith,  Forest  R.,  Nemo,  Nov.  22,  1918. 

Snell,  Stephen  J.,  Greeley,  Nov.  27.  1918. 

Snider,  Jesse  Max,  Broadwater,  Nov.  19,  1918. 
Sorenson.  Lieut.  Soren  C.,  Grand  Island,  Sept.  13,  1918. 
Sorg,  William,  Arthur,  Dec.  13,  1918. 

Spilccr,  B.,  Scottsbluff,  July  28,  191 S. 

Stanbarger,  Corp.  Orvan  F.,  McCook,  Dec.  13,  1918. 
Steele,  Leo  M.,  Cmaha.  Jan.  13,  1919. 

Steidley,  Robert  B.,  Adams,  Dec.  9.  1918. 

Stellges,  William  Deedrich,  Trenton.  Nov.  9,  1918. 
Stewart,  Iver  V..  Gothenburg.  Oct.  14,  1918. 

Stewart,  Sergt.  Lester  F..  Walthill  Nov.  28,  1918. 
Stickley,  Harley,  Franklin,  Nov.  16,  1918. 

Stockwell,  Lynn  J.,  Butte,  Dec.  12,  1918. 

Stone,  Bugler  Hardin  E.,  Belvidere.  Sort.  22,  1918. 
Stoner.  Wallace  D.,  Angora.  Dec.  13,  1918. 

Strand,  Clarence  H.,  Newman  Grove.  Oct.  17.  1918. 
Strand,  Martin  H.,  Newman  Grove.  Dec.  9,  1918. 

Stueky,  Arthur,  Gering,  Aug.  26,  1918. 

Sutherland.  G.,  Inavalo,  Aug.  9.  1518. 

Swanson,  Swantio  E.,  Quick,  Nov.  9,  1918. 

Tallin,  Oscar  P.,  Etna,  Feb.  1,  1919. 

Teigler,  Henry,  Fremont,  Aug.  27,  1918. 

Thomas,  Clyde  Orville,  Broken  Bow.  Dec.  2.  1918. 
Thompson,  Chas.  Ellsw-orth,  Ord,  Nov.  15,  1918. 
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Thompson,  Raymond,  Neligh,  Jan.  2,  1919. 

Thoms,  Johnnie  R.,  Albion,  Dec.  10,  1918. 

Toline,  Arvid,  Osceola.  Jan.  10,  1919. 

Tordrup,  August,  Hardy,  Jan.  10,  1919. 

Trobough,  Henry  C.,  Fairfield,  Dec.  12,  1918. 

Tucker,  Ellis  A.,  Crofton,  Oct.  14,  1918. 

Unland,  Elmer  V.,  Auburn,  Jan.  6,  1919. 

Voss,  Remmer  H.,  Carleton,  Nov.  1,  1918. 

Walker,  Chas.  F.,  Page,  Oct.  27,  1918. 

Walker,  Corp.  William  Harvey,  Havelock,  Sept.  13,  1918. 
Wallien,  Carl  R.,  Fremont,  March  1,  1919. 

Walters,  Linas  L.,  Omaha,  Nov.  7.  1918. 

Wambeam,  Floyd,  Lincoln,  Dec.  10,  1918. 

Weibel,  Joseph,  Ewing,  Sept.  6,  1918. 

Weis,  Charles  J.,  Geneva,  March  21,  1919. 

Welch,  James,  Omaha,  Feb.  5,  1919. 

Welch,  Lawrence  G.,  Creighton,  Dec.  27,  1918. 

Weller,  Walter,  Omaha,  Dec.  8,  1918. 

West,  Warren  Winslo,  Strang,  Sept.  26,  1918. 

Wetzel,  William,  Omaha,  Dec.  7,  1918. 

Whitney,  William  E.,  Overton,  Dec.  7,  1918. 

Wiemer,  Burchard  Henry,  Waco,  Aug.  19,  1918. 
Willadsen,  Chris  F.,  Marquette,  Jan.  10,  1919. 

Williams,  Lieut.  Ross  L„  Bethany,  Nov.  17,  1918. 

Winter,  Henry,  J.,  Norfolk,  Jan.  17,  1919. 

Wiseman,  Charles  F.,  Ewing,  May  7,  1918. 

Woodard,  Chas.  H.,  Beatrice,  Oct.  3,  1918. 

Wright,  Edward  J.,  Weeping  Water,  Dec.  2,  1918. 
Wright,  Corp.  Friend  E.,  Petersburg,  Dec.  2,  1918. 

Yates,  Homer  M.,  Whitman,  Dec.  9,  1918. 

Young,  George  W.,  Peru,  Oct.  14,  1918. 


REPORTED  DIED  OF  DISEASE. 

Abart,  Sergt.  Henry  H.,  Lincoln,  Dec.  26,  1918. 

Adams,  John  L.,  Wisner,  Nov.  21,  1918. 

Adolfson,  Arthur  E.,  Malmo,  Jan.  10,  1919. 

Amsberry,  Ora  B.,  Mason  City,  Oct.  17,  1918. 

Anderson,  Wagoner  Eddie,  Oakland,  Dec.  2,  1918. 
Antram,  Clarence  L.,  Tobias,  Nov.  20,  1918. 

Atterberry,  Charles  I.,  Vroman,  Nov.  8,  1918. 

Bailey,  Edwin  M.,  Hayes  Center,  Nov.  26,  1918. 

Barrett,  Walter  G.,  Wayne,  Nov.  9,  1918. 

Bauer,  Jacob  B.,  Lincoln,  Nov.  29,  1918. 

Behrenda,  George  H.,  Crab  Orchard,  Dec.  20,  1918. 
Berger,  Albert  C.,  Roseland,  Dec.  27,  1918. 

Berry,  Oscar  E.,  Tryon,  Dec.  25,  1918. 

Bowers,  Corp.  Ardea  D.,  Lincoln,  Dec.  7,  1918. 

Brainerd,  Sergt.  William  D.,  Minden,  April  4,  1919. 
Burdick,  James  N.,  Berwyn,  Dec.  5,  1918. 

Burgenger,  Fred,  Fremont,  Nov.  27,  1918. 

Burger,  Raymond  F.,  Platte,  Nov.  23,  1918. 

Burrowes,  John  B„  Loup  City,  Dec.  9,  1918. 

Burton,  William  J.,  Farnam,  Dec.  25,  1918. 

Butterfield,  Archie  W.,  Knoxville,  Nov.  23,  1918.' 

Cady,  Fayette  G.,  Alma,  Feb.  6,  1919. 

Campbell,  George  W.,  Gresham,  Nov.  19,  1918. 

Cattron,  Wesley  M.,  Oshkosh,  Dec.  3,  1918. 

Cisco,  Corp.  George  W.,  Beatrice,  Dec.  4,  1918. 

Clark,  Roy  F.,  Moorefield,  Nov.  27,  1918. 

Clifton,  Jesse,  Omaha,  Nov.  25,  1918. 

Cloan,  Frank  B.,  Geneva,  Nov.  26,  1918. 

Coffman,  Paul,  Mason  City,  Oct.  11,  1918. 

Conser,  Corp.  Arthur  M.,  Hampton,  March  14,  1919. 
Corlen,  August,  Bloomfield,  Jan.  23,  1919. 

Cory,  Lewis,  Dodge,  Feb.  24,  1919. 

Cunningham,  Cook  Norman  W.,  Valentine,  Dec.  7,  1918. 
Czerwonka,  Vincent,  Richland,  Nov.  27,  1918. 

Dugan,  John  P.,  Tilden,  Jan.  9,  1919. 

Durham.  Roy  O.,  Bruning,  Oct.  22,  1918. 

Dwyer,  Daniel  J.,  Omaha,  Dec.  31,  1918. 

Eacritt,  John  A.,  Scottsbluff,  Dec.  5,  1918. 

Egr,  Charles  J.,  Weston,  Nov.  21.  1918. 

Ehler,  William,  Bennington,  Nov.  29,  1918. 

Elbert,  Corp.  George,  McCook,  Nov.  30,  1918. 

Elder,  Corp.  Guy  E.,  Omaha,  Dec.  15,  1918. 

Ellis,  Glen,  Farnam,  Dec.  4,  1918. 

Embrey,  Walter  W.,  Wallace,  Dec.  15,  1918. 

Emrich,  William  G.,  Omaha,  Nov.  21,  1918. 

Ensley,  James  H.,  Ainsworth,  July  13,  1918. 

Ferguson,  Cleasant  W.,  Naponee,  March  5,  1919. 

Fisher,  Jesse,  White,  Nov.  9,  1918. 

Fisher,  Corp.  Roland,  Prosser,  March  14,  1919. 

Fix,  W.  L„  Milford,  Dec.  11,  1918. 

Frahm,  William  H.,  Omaha,  Nov.  27,  1918. 

Fraley,  Charles  A.,  Lincoln,  Jan.  6,  1918. 

Frederick,  Harrison  B.,  Beatrice,  Nov.  20,  1918. 
Freudenstein,  Wagoner  Robert  F.,  Omaha,  Dec.  4,  1918. 
Frey,  Edwin  J.,  Hebron,  Jan.  23,  1919. 

Foltz,  Corp.  Maxmilian  Joseph,  Humphrey,  Feb.  18,  1919 
Foutch,  Glenn  W.,  Fremont,  Dec.  12,  1918. 

Funkhouser,  Adolf,  Rushville,  Nov.  28,  1918. 

Gaebler,  Sergt.  Frederick  W.,  Omaha,  Dec.  27,  1918. 
Gandee,  Vane  W.,  Sterling,  Nov.  25,  1918. 

Gardner,  Paul  L.,  Creighton,  Nov.  25,  1918. 

Garland,  Raymond  A.,  Germantown,  Aug.  23,  1918. 
Gauger,  George,  Wauneta,  Nov.  20,  1918. 

Gauvreau,  Sergt.  Alfred  L.,  Omaha,  Dec.  24,  1918. 

Geren,  Thos.  J..  Hartwell,  March  21,  1919. 

Golgward,  Sergt.  Morris,  Omaha,  Nov.  19,  1918. 


Gray,  Corp.  Granville,  Beatrice,  April  1,  1919. 

Graves,  Julius  E.,  Tilden,  Nov.  9,  1918. 

Gunn,  Leon  B.,  Hickman,  Nov.  25,  1918. 

Gustus,  Vanner  A.,  Callaway,  Dec.  20,  1918. 

Gyllenstore,  Arvin  L.,  Wausa,  Dec.  12,  1918. 

Hagelin,  Corp.  Paul  A.,  Wahoo,  Dec.  17,  1918. 

Hampson,  Arthur  F.,  Harrison,  March  19,  1919. 

Hand,  Charles  E.,  Red  Cloud,  Dec.  3,  1918. 

Hansen,  Alex  E„  Adams,  Dec.  25,  1918. 

Hare,  Corp.  Warren,  Albion,  Dec.  24,  1918. 

Harris,  Dean,  Alliance,  Dec.  15,  1918. 

Harrison,  Albert  F.,  Indianola,  Dec.  19,  1918. 

Hasse,  Corp.  John  Glenvil,  Nov.  30,  1918. 

Hawley,  Lieut.  Mones  J.,  Nebraska  City,  April  4,  1919. 
Hawley,  Wagoner  James  A.,  Omaha,  Feb.  17,  1919. 

Heller,  Victor,  South  Omaha,  March  14,  1919. 

Hicks,  Earl  R.,  Naponee,  Jan.  4,  1919. 

Hild,  Sergt.  Emile  J.,  Plattsmouth,  Dec.  18,  1918. 
Hohnberg,  Arvid  G.,  Fremont,  Dec.  20,  1918. 

Humphrey,  George  W.,  Elgin,  Nov.  23,  1918. 

Hynes,  Frederick,  Crawford,  Dec.  19,  1918. 

Ingram,  Roy  E.,  Stromsburg,  Dec.  19,  1918. 

Inman,  George  L.,  Seneca,  July  22,  1918. 

Jackson,  Ralph  L.,  Alma,  Feb.  15,  1919. 

Johnson,  Joseph  T.,  Winside,  Feb.  24,  1919. 

Johnson,  Val,  Bethany,  Nov.  29,  1918. 

Jones,  Floyd  A.,  Wymore,  April  7,  1919. 

Kamper,  William  L.,  Palmer,  Dec.  12,  1918. 

Karmatz,  Charles  F.,  Burr  Oak,  Ncv.  6,  1918. 

Kell,  Henry,  Elgin,  Jan.  13,  1919. 

Kellogg,  Francis  L.,  Hendley,  Feb.  15,  1919. 

Kennedy,  William  C.,  Elsie,  Nov.  19,  1918. 

Kent,  Ernest  D.,  Minatare,  Dec.  15,  1918. 

Kissane,  Jerry  J.,  Omaha,  Sept.  10,  1918. 

Kline,  Frank  K.,  South  Sioux  City,  Dec.  5,  1918. 
Klinginsmith,  Jason  S.,  St.  Paul,  Nov.  21,  1918. 

Kriz,  Joseph  F.,  Dodge,  Dec.  3,  1918. 

Kunzman,  Joseph  Richard,  Albion,  Oct.  22,  1918. 

Larson,  Edwin,  Wahoo,  Nov.  14,  1918. 

Leschinsky,  Armand  J.,  Grand  Island,  Nov.  25,  1918. 
Lewis,  H.  A.,  Fullerton,  July  24,  1918. 

Libolt,  Orlin  J.  L.,  Burton,  Jan.  23,  1919. 

Long,  Benjamin  H.,  Havelock,  Nov.  12,  1918. 

Longberg,  Alfred  S.,  Lynch,  Nov.  25,  1918. 

Ludwig,  John  W.,  Amherst,  Dec.  18,  1918. 

McCaig,  Joseph  C.,  New  York,  Dec.  12,  1918. 

McCoy,  Marion,  Alliance,  Sept.  6,  1918. 

McDonald,  Hugh  E.,  Belvidere,  Dec.  5,  1918. 

McDonald,  Willis  E.,  Omaha,  March  19,  1919. 

McEntaffer,  Harry  M.,  Emerson.  Jan.  2,  1919. 

McFarland,  Jess,  Albion,  Dec.  2,  1918. 

McFate,  Corp.  Ralph  W.,  Gothenburg,  Dec.  18,  1918. 
McKennan,  Corp.  Sylvester  V.,  Lincoln,  Dec.  26,  1918. 
McKibbin,  Everett  L.,  Emmet,  Dec.  4,  1918. 

McMillen,  Frank  J.,  Shelby,  Oct.  11,  1918. 

McMullen,  Arlie  C.,  Wauneta,  Nov.  25,  1918. 

McNurlin,  Walter  B.,  Stanton,  Dec.  4,  1918. 

McWilliams,  Eugene  L.,  Shelton,  June  22,  1918. 

Mally,  Anton,  Bee,  Nov.  12,  1918. 

Marficie,  Frank  J.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Martin,  Lieut.  Ralph  R.,  Bellevue,  Jan.  9,  1919. 

Mathias,  Oscar  L.,  Diller,  Nov.  29,  1918. 

Mette,  Curtis  J.,  Beverly,  Nov.  21,  1918. 

Meyers,  Harry  E.,  Preston,  April  2,  1919. 

Miller,  Glen,  Brunswick,  March  6,  1919. 

Miller,  Cook  Harry  S.,  Tecumseh,  Dec.  6,  1918. 

Miller,  Merritt  B.,  Pawnee  City,  Jan.  14,  1919. 

Mills,  Ira,  Valparaiso,  Nov.  27,  1918. 

Morgan,  David  R.,  Virdel,  Nov.  27,  1918. 

Morgan,  Harvey  Jones,  Elwood,  Nov.  12,  1918. 

Morrison,  Glenn,  Loomis,  Nov.  13,  1918. 

Mudra,  Vincent,  Walnut,  Dec.  5,  1918. 

Munday,  Ralph  H.,  Statesville,  March  12,  1919. 

Neidi,  Frank  E.,  Meadow  Grove,  Jan.  2,  1919. 

Nekolite,  John  M.,  Columbus,  Dec.  20,  1918. 

Nelson,  Theodore,  Fremont,  Nov.  25,  1918. 

Northrup,  Leslie  N.,  Giltner,  Nov.  16,  1918. 

Ott,  John  H.,  Dunning,  Oct.  10,  1918. 

Parkinson,  Lieut.  Charles  R„  Lincoln,  Nov.  22,  1918. 
Paxton,  George  G.,  Valentine,  Dec.  25,  1918. 

Pendergast,  Everett  R.,  Chambers,  Nov.  29,  1918. 

Peters,  Fred  W.,  Verdel,  Nov.  29,  1918. 

Peterson,  Andrew  E..  Yutan,  Dec.  19,  1918. 

Peterson,  Johannes  S„  St.  Paul,  Nov.  27,  1918. 

Phillipps,  Walter  T.,  Freedom,  March  28,  1919. 

Pierson,  Arthur  H.,  Salem,  Aug.  7,  1918. 

Porter  Lynn  T.,  Crookston,  Nov.  22,  1918. 

Quisenberry,  Corp.  Wm.  M.,  Wood  River,  March  22,  1919. 
Ramsey,  Richard  B.,  McCool,  Dec.  20,  1918. 

Raphael,  Joseph  S.,  Grand  Island,  Nov.  21,  1918. 

Rees,  George  W.,  Palisade,  Nov.  23,  1918. 

Remington,  Claud  A.,  Polk,  Jan.  9,  1919. 

Rhodes,  Raymond  R.,  Nebraska  City,  Dec.  25,  1918. 
Richardson,  John  H.,  Hordville,  Dec.  24,  1918. 

Richardson,  John  R.,  Hordville,  Dec.  30,  1918. 

Ridge,  Forrest,  McGrew,  Nov.  4,  1918. 

Roberts,  John  W.,  Riverdale,  Nov.  21,  1918. 

Roinjarek,  Stanley  A.,  Farwell,  Nov.  12,  1918. 

Romano,  Frank  W.,  Kearney,  Nov.  21,  1918. 
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Rose,  Joe,  Blue  Hill,  Dec.  8,  1918. 

Royal,  Joe  F.,  Archer,  Nov.  26,  1918. 

Sandall,  Corp.  John  C.,  York,  Nov.  27,  1918. 

Sarber,  Chas.  O.,  Beatrice,  Nov.  19,  1918. 

Sauter,  Gage  G.,  Arnold,  Nov.  21,  1918. 

Sayre,  Eric  O.,  Waterbury,  Dec.  29,  1917. 

Schrieber,  Sergt.  Harry  F.,  Nebraska  City,  Dec.  27,  1918. 
Scott,  William  H.,  Lincoln,  Dec.  17,  1918. 

Severyn,  Joseph  F.,  Schuyler,  Nov.  6,  1918. 

Shade,  Louis  F.,  Blair,  Nov.  27,  1918. 

Shepard,  Claude  E.,  White,  Dec.  3,  1918. 

Sheppard,  Stanley  W„  Irvington,  Nov.  25,  1918. 
Simpson,  Frank  H„  Wauneta,  Nov.  25,  1918. 

Slapnicka,  John,  Omaha,  Dec.  17,  1918. 

Smith,  Fred  S.,  Norfolk,  Jan.  18,  1919. 

Smith,  Jas.  L.,  Lorenzo,  Dec.  14,  1918. 

Solomon,  George  F.,  Burton,  Dec.  14,  1918. 

Sparks,  George  N.,  Sidney,  Dec.  2,  1918. 

Stewart,  George  C.,  Enders,  Nov.  26,  1918. 

Stozak,  Edward,  Tobias,  Jan.  9,  1919. 

Streeton,  Charles  V.,  Callaway,  Dec.  7,  1918. 

Stuehrk,  Ernest  L„  Cedar  Bluffs,  Dec.  20,  1918. 
Sturdevant,  Capt.  Fred  F„  Gordon,  Nov.  30,  1918. 
Sullivan,  John  L.,  Palisade,  Dec.  6,  1918. 

Sundell,  W.  N.,  Irvington,  Aug.  3,  1918. 

Sundquist,  Edwin  A.,  Lyons,  Nov.  12,  1918. 

Super,  B.,  Lindsay,  Aug.  12,  1918. 

Telsen,  Albert  L.,  Ainsworth,  Jan.  9,  1919. 

Terry,  Ira  R.,  Oxford,  Nov.  11,  1918. 

Walker,  Dean  C.,  Dunbar,  Nov.  26,  1918. 

Waters,  Howard  M.,  Atkinson,  Nov.  29,  1918. 

Webb,  Chester  H.,  Merna,  Nov.  21,  1918. 

Weiger,  Albert  M.,  Hartington,  Nov.  27,  1918. 

West,  Roger  C.,  Comstock,  Dec.  25,  1918. 

Weyerts,  Henry  C.,  Curley,  Dec.  18,  1918. 

Whitmer,  Clarence  E.,  Lincoln,  Oct.  7,  1918. 

Wilkinson,  Robert,  Strang,  Nov.  30,  1918. 

Wilson,  Plarold  L.,  Red  Cloud,  Dec.  18,  1918. 

Wook,  Frank  P.,  Norfolk,  Nov.  21,  1918. 

Wright,  Sergt.  Charles  R.,  Scottsbluff,  Dec.  3,  1918, 
Young,  Adam  D.,  Superior,  Dec.  19,  1918. 

Young,  Roland  D.,  Wausa,  Dec.  12,  1918. 


REPORTED  DIED  OF  WOUNDS. 
Achen,  Glen  L.,  Alma,  Sept.  22,  1918. 

Alley,  Cor{>.  Lance,  Whitman,  Oct.  27,  1918. 

Anderson,  Corp.  Arthur  W.,  Valparaiso,  April  7,  1919. 
Art,  John  A.,  Omaha,  May  13,  1918. 

Baatz,  Herman  F.,  Western,  Dec.  4,  1918. 

Babb,  James  E.,  South  Omaha,  Dec.  14,  1918. 

Bates,  Robert  H.,  Wahoo,  Nov.  25,  1918. 

Beck,  Reuben,  Scotia,  Sept.  27,  1918. 

Belz,  Fred  F.,  Stanton,  Dec.  4,  1918. 

Bejlek,  Albert,  Omaha,  Nov.  7,  1918. 

Benham,  Thomas  E.,  Lincoln,  Dec.  21,  1918. 
Bergstrasser,  Otto  A.,  Sterling,  Oct.  12,  1918. 
Bernasek,  Frank,  Geneva,  Oct.  5,  1918. 

Bettenhausen,  William,  West  Point,  Dec.  6,  1918. 
Blanty,  John  A.,  Linwood,  Nov.  23,  1918. 

Boeckner,  Henry  J.,  Plymouth,  Aug.  21,  1918. 
Bossard,  Harry  Vern,  Papillion,  Sept.  26,  1918. 
Bouder,  Emil,  Omaha,  Dec.  2,  1918. 

Bower,  William,  Riverton,  Nov.  7,  1918. 

Brodine,  Edward,  Elm  Creek,  Jan.  11,  1919. 

Brown,  Ralph  A.,  Crofton,  Dec.  7,  1918. 

Campbell,  Roe  E.,  Steele  City,  Dec.  20,  1918. 

Carroll,  Frank  J.,  Lynch,  Dec.  8,  1918. 

Chavet,  Corp.  Albert  A.,  Ellis,  Dec.  16,  1918. 

Clyde,  Joe  N.,  Paddock,  Dec.  21,  1918. 

Colling,  Mathias  H.,  Indianola,  Oct.  7,  1918. 

Cullers,  Amos  C.,  Crawford,  Dec.  4,  1918. 

Crow,  Arthur  J.,  Omaha,  March  22,  1919. 

Crownie,  Brodie  G.,  South  Sioux  City,  Aug.  12,  1918. 
Crigler,  James  W.,  Nelson,  Dec.  7,  1918. 

Davis,  Henry  H.,  Kearney,  Dec.  4,  1918. 

Dawson,  Elsa,  Fork,  Nov.  14,  1918. 

Day,  Robert  J.,  Aurora,  Nov.  20,  1918. 

Deveney,  John  F.,  Omaha,  Dec.  11,  1918. 

Donegan,  Noel  C.,  North  Platte,  Dec.  27,  1918. 

Dowlin,  Corp.  William  D.,  Chadron,  Dec.  21,  1918. 
Dusenberry,  Elbert  A.,  Aurora,  Oct.  12,  1918. 

Dwyer,  Daniel  J.,  Omaha,  Nov.  30,  1918. 

Fairchild,  Fred  H.,  Lemoyne,  Dec.  24,  1918. 

Fassnacht,  Harry  W.,  Fairmont,  July  22,  1918. 

Fix,  Willard  L.,  Milford,  Nov.  21,  1918. 

Flynn,  Capt.  Arthur  E.,  Jr.,  Hastings,  Dec.  26,  1918. 
Fisher,  Henry  S.,  Hastings,  Sept.  12,  1918. 

Forbes,  George,  Arcadia,  Oct.  12,  1918. 

Fryer,  Lieut.  Clair  P.,  Plainview,  Dec.  16,  1918. 
Garretson,  Jesse  E.,  Red  Cloud,  Sept.  10,  1918. 

Golden,  Victor  E.,  Byron,  Nov.  21,  1918. 

Gray,  Corp.  Artie  N.,  Omaha,  Dec.  4,  1918. 

Goodenow,  John  W.,  Omaha,  Oct.  12,  1918. 

Hagelin,  Corp.  Paul  A.,  Wahoo,  Jan.  8,  1919. 

Hanson,  Jen,  Omaha,  Dec.  14,  1918. 

Haubensak,  Sergt.  James  H.,  Fremont,  Jan.  18,  1919. 
Harroun,  Alvin,  Haigler,  Dec.  8,  1918. 

Harvey,  Isaac  J.,  Wauneta,  Nov.  18,  1918. 

Hennings,  Fred  D.,  Waco,  Oct.  12,  1918. 

Horffner,  Corp.  Herbert  O.,  Osmond,  Dec.  30,  1918. 


Houts,  John  W.,  Arthur,  Nov.  6,  1918. 

Hoysel,  Harlan  B„  Omaha,  Dec.  24,  1918. 

Jarman,  E.  O.,  Ashland,  July  16,  1918. 

Johnson,  Sigfred  O.,  Minden,  Nov.  30,  1918. 

Kacin,  Joseph,  Clarkson,  Nov.  16,  1918. 

Kailey,  John  R.,  Lawrence,  Sept.  22,  1918. 

Kennedy,  Edward  H.,  Omaha,  Sept.  7,  1918. 

Kladek,  James,  Omaha,  Oct.  12,  1918. 

Kurkowski, William  A.,  Grant,  Nov.  9,  1918. 

Lamb,  Roy  T.,  Bloomfield,  Dec.  15,  1918. 

Larson,  Sergt.  Edward  H.,  Genoa,  Nov.  19,  1918. 

Larson,  Ernest  G.  O.,  Fremont,  Dec.  15,  1918. 

Lee,  Herman,  Omaha,  Oct.  12,  1918. 

Lenig,  Harvey,  Lyons,  Nov.  21,  1918. 

Locker,  Corp.  Gilbert,  Omaha,  Dec.  4,  1918. 

Lovelady,  Grant,  Belmar,  Dec.  12,  1918. 

McCarty,  Joseph  A.,  York,  Nov.  23,  1918. 

McLean,  John  B.,  Riverton,  Nov.  9,  1918. 

McLeod,  Frederick  D.,  Schuyler,  July  31,  1918. 

McNutt,  George,  Palmyra,  Dec.  7,  1918. 

McVey,  Charles  F.,  Virginia,  Jan.  4,  1919. 

McVey,  Ray  H.,  Clearwater,  Nov.  7,  1918. 

Mann,  Louis  H.,  Humboldt,  Dec.  16,  1918. 

Marsney,  Frank,  Madison,  Jan.  6,  1919. 

Mathers,  Charles  W.,  Tryon,  Nov.  22,  1918. 

Melton,  Bluff  E.,  North  Bend,  Aug.  24,  1918. 
Michalowski,  Bronislaw  H.,  Kearney,  Oct.  14,  1918. 
Miller,  Frank,  University  Place,  Sept.  11,  1918. 

Miller,  Peter,  Harvard,  Nov.  7,  1918. 

Mitchell,  Charles  W.,  Holdrege,  May  13,  1918. 

Montello,  Mike,  Omaha,  Oct.  18,  1918. 

Moore,  Sergt.  David  M.,  Stromsburg,  Nov.  22,  1918. 
Nachtman,  Frank,  Pishelville,  Nov.  26,  1918. 

Neely,  Chas.  V.,  Kimball,  Dec.  19,  1918. 

Nelson,  Finn  L.,  Bristow,  Aug.  21,  1918. 

Nichols,  Corp.  Fred,  Davenport,  Dec.  4,  1918. 

Nissen,  Corp,  Jens  A.  W.,  Omaha,  Dec.  4,  1918. 

Oddo,  Tony,  Omaha,  Jan.  18,  1919. 

Olsen,  Alva  F.,  Hartington,  Sept.  12,  1918. 

Olsen,  Clarence,  Farwell,  Dec.  24,  1918. 

Otto,  Louis,  Pierce,  Sept.  27,  1918. 

Palmer,  Sergt.  Harry  C.,  Hayes  Center,  Dec.  14,  1918. 
Peck,  Corp.  Frederick  L.,  Florence,  Dec.  12,  1918. 
Pohlman,  Albert  H.,  Seward,  Sept.  2,  1918. 

•  Powers,  William,  Bertrand,  Sept.  12,  1918. 

Piccolo,  Angelo,  Omaha,  July  1,  1918. 

Province,  Clarence  L.,  Oconto,  Nov.  21,  1918. 

Radant,  Oscar  A.,  Madison,  Dec.  4,  1918. 

Ranscher,  Richard,  Falls  City,  Oct.  12,  1918. 

Readinger,  Sergt.  Douglas  H.,  West  Point,  Nov.  9,  1918. 
Reed,  Irvin  O.,  Hartington,  Dec.  6,  1918. 

Rish,  Joseph  C.,  Winnetoon,  Nov.  26,  1918. 

Robb,  Vernon,  Douglas,  Oct.  14,  1918. 

Rooney,  John  P.,  Thurston,  Dec.  27,  1918. 

Rousey,  Paul  M.,  Alma,  Dec.  27,  1918. 

Ross,  Roy  C.,  O’Neill,  Jan.  30,  1919. 

Rother,  Frank  E.,  Wolbach,  Dec.  4,  1918. 

Rudge,  John  M.,  Broken  Bow,  Nov.  29,  1918. 

Sadler,  Fred  B.,  Callaway,  Dec.  5,  1918. 

Salsbury,  Vern  W.,  Wisner,  Jan.  30,  1919. 

Saylor,  John  H.,  Big  Springs,  Dec.  16,  1918. 

Schick,  Charles  N„  Table  Rock,  Nov.  28,  1918. 
Schneidermiller,  John,  Hastings,  Dec.  2,  1918. 

Schnick,  Frank  J.,  Tilden,  Dec.  12,  1918. 

Scribner,  Charles  F.,  Omaha,  Feb.  13,  1919. 

Shalkoff,  William  John,  Lincoln,  Oct.  12,  1918. 

Sharp,  Edward  M.,  Loup  City,  Dec.  5,  1918. 

Sheehan,  John  P.,  Omaha,  Dec.  14,  1918. 

Shellenbarger,  Abraham,  Beaver  City,  Jan.  22,  1919. 
Shoemaker,  Herman,  Adams,  Nov.  7,  1918. 

Sternberg,  Fred  C.,  Tilden,  Dec.  30,  1918. 

Stroh,  Corp.  Henry,  Lincoln,  Dec.  30,  1918. 

Stroup,  Corp.  Lee  Orvil,  Max,  Oct.  6,  1918. 

Taylor,  Sergt.  Arthur  Cliffton,  Lincoln,  Dec.  17,  1918. 
Taylor,  Verlin  W.,  Red  Cloud,  Oct.  5,  1918. 

Thelan,  Herman  J.,  Shelby,  Nov.  9.  1918. 

Thober,  Fred  H.,  Beatrice,  Dec.  4,  1918. 

Toline,  Arvid,  Osceola,  Jan.  17,  1919. 

Townsend,  Paul  O.,  Central  City,  Sept.  7,  1918. 

Tracy,  Victor  A.,  Elk  Creek,  Nov.  26,  1918. 

Trefholz,  Julius  O.,  Columbus,  Nov.  7,  1918. 

Turnbull,  August  W.,  Burchard,  Sept.  27,  1918. 

Vansiker,  Frank,  Nelson,  Nov.  16,  1918. 

Walls,  John  F.,  Nebraska  City,  Nov.  30,  1918. 

Walther,  William,  Glenville,  Jan.  10,  1919. 

Walther,  William,  Glenville,  Jan.  17,  1919. 

Warner,  Clarence  I.,  Fairfield,  Jan.  7,  1919. 

Wehmer,  Henry  G.,  Sterling,  Feb.  3,  1919. 

Weist,  Cal.  A.,  Hemingford,  Sept.  12,  1918. 

Welker,  F.  M„  Lincoln,  Sept.  21,  1918. 

Welliver,  Ira,  Eddyville,  Sept.  10,  1918. 

Weyerts,  Tony,  Curly,  Jan.  6,  1919. 

White,  Corp.  John  R.,  Bethany,  Dec.  19,  1918. 

Wilcox,  Lemuel,  Polk,  Dec.  2,  1918. 

Wolff,  Verne  O.,  Aurora,  Oct.  16,  1918. 

Wood,  William,  DeWitt,  Sept.  23.  1918. 

Williams,  Robert  Lqring,  University  Place,  Oct.  14,  1918. 
Willis,  Sergt.  Robert  L.,  Butte,  Dec.  7,  1918. 
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Wilson,  Roicy  D.,  Randolph,  Aug.  28,  1918. 
Wollard,  Jas.  F.,  Hartington,  Dec.  24,  1918. 
Wrdlake,  John  Beverly,  Dec.  12,  1918. 

Young,  Frank,  Liberty.  Aug.  28,  1918. 

Yund,  Henry  R.,  Grand  Island,  Nov.  28,  1918. 


REPORTKD  DIED. 

Banister,  J.  M.,  Omaha,  April  11,  1918. 

Brittenham,  Floyd  E.,  Brady  Island,  March  1,  1919. 
Connell,  Lieut.  Robert  D.,  Omaha,  Nov.  24,  1918. 
Crippen,  Vincent  L.,  Paxton,  Nov.  24,  1918. 

Davis,  Lee  Packard,  Dakota  City,  Oct.  16,  1918. 
Davis,  Neil  E.,  Amherst,  Oct.  16,  1918. 

Hensley.  Roy  C.,  Lincoln,  Nov.  15,  1918. 

Horst,  Henry  G.,  Oak,  Nov.  24,  1918. 

Jelinek,  Ferdinand,  Ravenna,  Feb.  28,  1919. 

Johnson,  Emil,  Grant,  Nov.  15,  1918. 

Kalk,  Ensign  Stanton,  Omaha,  Dec.  10,  1917. 

Knobe,  Corp.  William,  Falls  City,  March  15,  1919. 
McMann,  Corp.  Arthur  B.,  Brownville,  April  7,  1919. 
Norton,  Harvey  E.,  Stuart,  Nov.  24,  1918. 

Reisinger,  Charles  H.,  David  City,  Nov.  15,  1918. 
Sidares,  Nicholas,  Omaha,  April  2,  1919. 


REPORTED  DIED  OF  ACCIDENT. 
Breese,  Lieut.  Winfield  Starr,  Lincoln,  Jan.  9,  1919. 
Calwallader,  Lieut.  Chas.  F.,  Oxford,  Dec.  26,  1918. 
Cook,  Lester  C.,  Albion,  Aug.  10,  1918. 

Crosier,  Waldo  H.,  St.  Edward,  Aug.  10,  1918. 

Cullip,  Clarence  S.,  Kenesaw,  June  2,  1919. 

Deangelo,  Frank,  Superior,  Feb.  13,  1919. 

Gifford,  C.,  Hartington,  Aug.  9,  1918. 

Herrman,  Fred  W.,  Lincoln,  Jan.  6.  1918. 

Hunt,  Jas.  H.,  Omaha,  Dec.  20,  1918. 

Johnson,  Pjalber,  Wausau,  Nov.  26,  1918. 

Madsen,  Jasper  A.,  Heart  well,  Dec.  19,  1918. 

Peninger,  Ira  A.,  Valparaiso,  Dec.  2,  1918. 

Peterson,  William  B.,  Omaha,  July  21,  1918. 

Pike,  Elvin  H.,  Bloomington,  March  14,  1919. 
Robertson,  Lewis  H.,  Mason  City,  Aug.  10,  1918. 
Smeaton,  Howard,  Wood  River,  March  20,  1919. 

Tyler,  James  M.,  Guide  Rock,  Jan.  11,  1919. 

Ward,  John  L.,  Lincoln,  April  22,  1919. 

Wood,  Sergt.  Ellsworth  C.,  Omaha.  Sept.  3,  1918. 


“FORT  ATKINSON,  OR  COUNCIL  BLUFFS” 

The  following ;  account  of  the  first  organized  society  of  white  people 
and  the  first  periodical  journal  published  in  the  territory  now  called 
Nebraska,  was  printed,  as  an  editorial,  in  the  Missouri  Intelligencer 
of  December  10.  1822.  The  Intelligencer  was  published  at  Franklin, 
which  was  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  five  miles,  by  the  river,  above  St.  Louis,  and  at  that  time 
important  as  the  initial  and  outfitting  point  of  the  Santa  Fe  trail. 

This  story  is  part  of  a  large  volume  of  similar  earliest  history  of 
“the  Nebraska  country”  which  has  been  collected,  recently,  from  li¬ 
braries  in  St.  Louis  and  Columbia,  Mo.,  by  the  undersigned  for  the 
Historical  Society. 

After  a  rather  brief  existence — from  1819  to  1827 — Fort  Atkinson 
•was  abandoned  for  a  more  practicable  location,  and  Fort  Leavenworth 
was  established  in  its  stead.  The  site  of  Fort  Atkinson  is  now  com¬ 
prised  in  the  town  of  Fort  Calhoun,  sixteen  miles  north  of  Omaha. — 
Albert  Watkins. 

This  spot,  notwithstanding  its  remoteness,  is  daily  growing  on  the 
public  attention,  and  claiming  a  more  general  share  of  the  national 
interest.  Cut  off,  as  it  is,  by  a  wide  tract  of  uninhabited  country,  from 
the  extreme  bounds  of  western  population,  or  placed,  to  use  the  fe¬ 
licitous  language  of  Watts,  on  “earth’s  remotest  bounds,”  yet  it  is 
growing  into  a  place  of  great  and  deserved  notoriety,  not  only  as  an 
important  point  in  the  great  system  of  military  defenses,  planned  by 
our  present  intelligent  and  national-eyed  secretary  of  war,  but  as  a 
place  that  is  now,  or  soon  will  be,  the  source  of  the  emanation  of 
science,  and  the  seat  of  the  genius  of  literature. 

This  place  received  the  name  we  have  placed  second  in  order  in 
our  head  line  from  the  circumstance  of  Lewis  and  Clark  having,  dur¬ 
ing  their  halt  there  in  1805  [August  3,  1804],  held  a  council  with  the 
neighboring  Indians,  remained  without  further  notice,  until  it  was 
discovered  to  be  a  point  of  the  first  importance,  in  securing  the  safety 
of  the  growing  west,  against  the  probable  incursions  of  our  yet  un¬ 
civilized  western  brethren,  and  also  a  point  of  fine  check  against  the 
encroachments  of  our  neighbors  the  gentlemen  of  the  N.  W.  Company 
[British]. 

In  addition  to  the  views  already  exhibited,  and  in  which  we  of  the 
west  feel  so  lively  an  interest,  it  has  been  attempted  to  enforce  the 
oft-contested  theory  of  combining  a  system  of  agricultural  improve¬ 
ments,  with  a  system  of  military  discipline  and  defense.  .  .  . 

The  trust  of  trying  an  experiment  of  such  moment  to  the  nation, 
and  of  such  doubtful  result,  was  entrusted  to  the  charge  of  General 
Henry  Atkinson.  .  .  . 

Whether  it  were  the  mere  “fortune  of  war,”  or  the  genius  of  good 
selection,  we  know  not,  but  so  it  has  happened,  that  there  fell  to  that 
post  a  peculiar  allotment  of  talents  and  industry — of  talents  both  nat¬ 
ural  and  acquired — of  industry  both  -corporeal  and  mental.  It  seems 
difficult  to  imagine  how  an  expedition,  of  the  complex  character  of 
that  of  which  we  speak,  could  have  been  better  conducted,  or  could 
have  terminated  In  a  result  more  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  those  who 
planned,  or  of  those  who  executed  it. 

Passing  over  the  military  strength  of  the  place,  of  which  we  con¬ 


fess  ourselves  but  inadequate  judges,  and  of  the  clear  demonstration 
which  has  been  afforded  of  the  possibility  of  efficiently  combining 
military  with  agricultural  pursuits  (a  demonstration  that  may  be 
called  an  era  of  "glad  aspect”)  we  crave  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  a  few  features  in  the  establishment  of  a  moral  aspect. 

The  officers  of  the  establishment,  notwithstanding  the  weight  of 
duties  imposed  on  them  by  the  plan  of  the  government,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  spareness  of  their  numbers,  have  attended,  with  no  little 
credit  to  themselves,  to  subjects  of  the  highest  scientific,  literary  and 
moral  concernment. 

Several  of  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  military  mission 
(and  especially  one,  whose  name  we  regret  his  modesty  obliges  us  to 
conceal)  have,  from  the  first  establishment  of  the  post,  been  engaged 
In  a  liberal  and  laborious  investigation  of  the  natural  history  of  the 
surrounding  country — others  in  depicting  its  topogi-aphy — ascertain¬ 
ing,  and  recording,  for  the  information  and  improvement  of  the  civil¬ 
ized  world,  the  laws,  manners,  customs,  etc.,  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  who 
inhabit  the  vast  fertile  tract  in  whose  vicinity  they  are  located. 

Not  content  with  these  exertions,  the  gentlemen  have  established 
among  themselves  various  means  of  mutual  excitement,  and  various 
modes  of  public  improvement.  They  have,  as  we  are  credibly  informed, 
a  debating  society,  in  which  questions  of  the  highest  moral  and  liter¬ 
ary  interest  are  discussed,  with  powers  that  would  well  befit  a  Ly¬ 
ceum  in  that  East  whence  knowledge  travelled  to  our  remote  west, 
and  a  reading  room,  furnished  with  a  variety  and  a  value  of  literary 
labor  that  ought  but  little  to  be  expected  in  this  remote  section  of 
the  western  hemisphere. 

But  the  circumstance  which,  among  all  these  things,  has  most 
excited  both  our  wonder  and  our  approbation  is,  that  these  gentle¬ 
men  have  established  among  themselves,  A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL,  pub¬ 
lished  in  manuscript,  on  a  royal  sheet,  elegantly  and  correctly  exe¬ 
cuted  in  point  of  chirography;  and  in  point  of  original  matter  not  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  the  first  eastern  publications  of  the  day.  We  have  received 
two  numbers  of  this  original  journal — original  in  its  plan,  and,  so  far 
at  least  as  our  limited  knowledge  extends,  original  in  its  execution. 
It  is  a  source  of  real  regret  to  us  that  the  conditions  on  which  we 
obtained  access  to  this  curious  journal  of  the  doings,  opinions,  and 
feelings  of  an  intelligent  and  secluded  people,  precludes  us  from  hon¬ 
orably  spreading  some  portion  at  least  of  its  contents  before  our  read¬ 
ers.  We  can.  however,  truly  say,  that  we  have  perused  the  columns 
of  the  “Military  Journal”  with  pleasure  and  interest;  that  we  hail 
its  appearance  as  a  proof,  in  addition  to  those  we  have  already  had,  of 
the  morals,  literature,  and  cultivated  taste  of  the  “men  of  war”  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Fort  Atkinson,  and  we  cannot  but  express  the  regret  we  feel, 
that,  from  the  remoteness  of  our  situation,  the  want  of  the  Faustian 
power,  or  the  modesty  of  the  contributors,  the  circulation  of  the  “Mili¬ 
tary  Journal”  should  extend  to  so  small  a  portion  of  that  country 
which  derives  honor  from  being  the  seat  of  such  talent. 


WORDS  OF  APPRECIATION 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  “Nebraska  History  and  Record  of  Pion¬ 
eer  Days”  will  be  issued  quarterly  instead  of  monthly.  It  is  difficult 
to  preserve  files  of  small  issues.  Am  also  glad  to  note  that  Volume 
XIX  of  the  Society’s  publications  was  completed  and  will  be  sent  out 
soon.  William  Stull,  Omaha. 

Will  be  glad  to  receive  Volume  XIX  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

D.  W.  Neill,  Pawnee  City. 

I  wish  to  maintain  my  interest  in  the  Historical  Society  and  thank 
you  for  calling  my  attention  to  the  dues. 

Frank  A.  Bartling,  Nebraska  City. 

I  herewith  enclose  draft  for  my  1919  dues.  I  have  only  Volumes 
XVI,  XVII  and  XVIII,  but  would  like  to  secure  the  other  volumes,  if 
they  can  be  secured  at  a  reasonable  price. 

J.  H.  Kelly,  Gothenburg. 

Many  thanks  for  your  splendid  work. 

Andrew  Young,  Jr..  Craig. 

I  am  enclosing  to  you  herewith  United  States  National  Bank  of 
Omaha  cashier’s  check  for  $2.00  to  pay  my  1919  dues  in  your  Society. 
It  affords  me  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  send  you  this  money. 

Please  accept  from  me  a  cordial  greeting  and  welcome  on  your 
return  home  from  your  field  of  foreign  endeavor  in  active  war  service. 

I.  W.  Miner,  Omaha. 

I  will  be  much  pleased  to  receive  Volume  XIX  of  the  Society’s  pub¬ 
lications  and  know  it  will  be  very  interesting  reading  for  this  old 
settler-  A.  Coolidge,  North  Platte. 

I  will  be  thankful  to  receive  Volume  XIX  of  the  Society’s  pub¬ 
lications.  Mrs.  Peter  Mortensen,  Ord. 

I  hasten  to  write  and  enclose  check  for  my  dues  for  1919.  I  do 
not  want  to  miss  a  number  of  your  publication  as  I  think  it  the  great¬ 
est  magazine  printed  in  our  great  state.  Neither  can  I  miss  a  copy  or 
Volume  XIX  of  our  state’s  history.  Please  send  me  a  copy  as  soon  as 
possible.  J-  H.  Newlin,  Harrison. 

I  am  sending  check  for  $2.00  dues.  Will  be  pleased  to  have  the 
book.  A.  T-  Wilson,  Arcadia. 

4593  Cleveland  Ave.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

We  held  a  Nebraska  picnic  here  on  the  15th  of  February  amid  the 
flowers  of  Mission  Cliff  Garden.  Over  one  hundred  present.  Your 
humble  servant  was  chosen  to  preside  and  we  carried  thru  an  im¬ 
promptu  and  interesting  program,  which  was  responded  to  by  the 
ready  talent  from  Nebraska.  Prof.  Oberkotter,  principal  of  the  Grant 
school  and  a  graduate  of  Doane  College,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Nebraska  Association.  -  Culver. 


VOLUME  XIX  SOON  OUT 

Proof  on  Volume  XIX  of  the  State  Historical  Society  volumes 
was  read  last  January.  Shortage  of  press  room  help  has  delayed 
its  printing.  It  is  now  nearly  ready  to  be  sent  out.  It  contains 
about  350  pages  with  many  illustrations.  Important  articles  on 
little  known  events  in  Nebraska  history  are  in  the  volume. 
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VOLUME  II.  APRIL-JUNE,  1919  NUMBER  2 


A  NEBRASKA  CENTENNIAL 

A  hundred  years  ago  next  September  the  advance  guard  of  the 
Sixth  U.  S.  infantry  regiment  reached  a  point  on  the  Missouri  river 
in  Washington  county,  Nebraska,  about  two  miles  north  of  the  present 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  railway  station  at  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Fort  Calhoun,  and  began  to  debark  from  the  boats  in  which 
they  had  journeyed  from  Pittsburgh  to  St.  Louis  and  from  St.  Louis 
to  their  Nebraska  destination. 

It  is  a  beautiful,  wooded  bottom  where  the  landing  was  made, 
the  soil  rich,  the  grass  abundant,  wild  animals  and  birds  everywhere. 
A  little  stream  came  down  from  the  prairie,  a  high  bank  on  the  west 
sheltered  the  spot  selected  for  the  first  camp.  At  this  day  it  is  still 
one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  Nebraska. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  white  civilization  in  Nebraska. 

From  the  original  records  of  the  Sixth  Infantry  in  my  possession 
I  quote  the  following: 

Hdqrs.  9th  Military  Dept. 

Camp  Missouri,  Nov.  1,  1819. 

Department  orders: 

A  military  post  is  to  be  established  and  is  to  be  called  and  offi¬ 
cially  known,  as  soon  as  the  barracks  are  erected,  by  the  name  of  Can¬ 
tonment  Missouri. 

In  the  hard  winter  which  followed  157  men  died  out  of  788  in  this 
first  Nebraska  military  camp.  Their  graves  may  still  be  seen  on  the 
hillside  and  the  plow  and  spade  have  already  exposed  more  than  one 
gray  uniform  and  skeleton  of  the  men  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 

The  next  year  the  camp  was  moved  two  miles  to  the  high  bluff — 
called  Council  Bluff — where  Lewis  and  Clark  held  the  first  council 
with  Nebraska  Indians  on  August  3,  1804.  Here  arose  Fort  Atkinson 
— a  military  city  of  over  1,000  people,  whose  history  covers  the  period 
1820-27. 

This  year  is  the  Nebraska  Centennial.  A  hundred  years  since  or¬ 
ganized  white  settlement  began;  since  the  first  library,  the  first  school, 
the  first  saw  and  grist  mill,  the  first  brick  yard,  the  first  agricultural 
experiment  station— and  as  Mr.  Watkins  shows  elsewhere— the  first 
newspaper  was  published  in  Nebraska.  An  early  organization  will  be 
made  to  fitly  celebrate  Nebraska’s  centennial  on  the  banks  of  the 
Missouri. 

- - -  — 

THE  OLD  NEBRASKA  CITY  BLOCKHOUSE  KEY 

May  14,  iyiy. 

^You  wrote  me  on  Oct.  18tli,  1918,  making  inquiry  about  the  key 


to  the  old  blockhouse.  Today  I  found  a  newspaper  clipping  concern¬ 
ing  the  key.  There  is  no  date  on  it,  but  it  says  “that  Mr.  Hill  sent  the 
key  to  Mrs.  Thomas  Morton,  and  she  in  turn  loaned  it  to  Mrs.  Knotts, 
who  was  secretary,  at  that  time,  of  the  State  Historical  Society,  it  to 
be  put  on  exhibition  with  other  mementoes  of  early  days  held  by  the 
Society.”  I  understand  the  state  built  a  building  at  Lincoln.  The 
article  also  says  that  “at  any  time  the  local  organization  wanted  the 
key  it  was  to  be  returned.”  For  my  part  I  think  the  Society  ought 
to  have  it.  Perhaps  by  this  you  may  be  able  to  locate  it.  As  to  the 
arrows  mentioned  in  the  letters  referred  to  I  decided  to  bring  them 
back  rather  than  send  them.  I  have  not  lost  my  love  for  Nebraska 
yet  and  hope  to  visit  there  many  times.  T  would  appreciate  it  very 
much  if  you  would  let  me  know  if  you  find  the  key. 

Very  respectiuily, 

MRS.  JEAN  E.  HILL. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


PIONEER  SIOUX  COUNTY  NEWSPAPERS 

J.  H.  Newlin  of  Harrison  recently  sent  to  this  Society  a  collection 
of  the  oldest  newspapers  published  in  Sioux  county,  which  becomes 
part  of  the  valuable  loan  collection  of  the  state.  They  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  all  published  at  Harrison,  Sioux  county,  with  the  exception 
of  one  issue  of  the  Sioux  County  Herald  issued  at  Bowen,  Sioux  county, 
on  April  2,  1887,  (Vol.  1,  No.  47,  of  that  publication). 

Following  is  the  list  as  received  by  the  Society: 

“Sioux  County  Journal,”  W.  E.  Patterson  editor  and  manager, 
October  25.  1888  to  December  20,  1888,  (Vol  I,  No.  6  to  No.  14);  “The 
Independent,”  by  A.  L.  Baumgartner  editor,  September  1,  1892,  to 
July  13,  1893,  beginning  with  Vol.  I,  No.  1;  “Sioux  County  Herald,” 
C.  F.  Slingerland  editor,  one  issue  only,  September  6,  1890,  (Vol.  V, 
No.  18);  “The  Northwestern  Press,”  W.  H.  Davis  editor,  May  2,  1896, 
to  December  26,  1896,  (Vol.  I,  No.  9  to  No.  43). 


HISTORICAL  MATERIAL  FOUND 

In  tearing  down  an  old  building  at  Sidney  the  workmen  found  two 
leather  bound  ledgers  between  the  plaster  and  the  stone  wall.  They 
belonged  to  the  Black  Hills  period  of  1877-79  when  Sidney  was  the 
railroad  end  of  the  shortest  route  to  the  Black  Hills,  and  contained 
interesting  accounts  showing  trade  conditions  then. 

Frank  Warner  at  Table  Rock  found  four  Indian  spearheads  and 
other  aboriginal  material. 

In  tearing  down  the  Dawson  county  courthouse  a  bottle  was  found 
containing  this  note:  “I,  Chittick  Lamma,  hereby  with  another  com¬ 
panion,  D.  Mooney,  place  this  note  in  a  bottle  in  the  vaults  of  the 
new  courthouse.  May  God  bless  it.  Plum  Creek,  Dawson  county, 
September  6,  1873.  David  Mooney,  Chittick  Lamma.” 

The  Metropolitan  Hotel,  built  in  1868  on  Douglas  street,  near 
Twelfth,  Omaha,  is  to  be  torn  down.  George  A.  Joslyn,  who  became 
a  millionaire  out  of  Nebraska  real  estate  and  printing  “patent  insides” 
for  country  newspapers,  was  one  of  its  later  owners.  The  editor  of 
this  magazine  boarded  there  at  one  time  more  than  thirty  years  ago. 

The  log  cabin  still  standing  on  the  Abram  Towner  farm,  half  a 
mile  south  and  one  mile  east  of  Surprise,  built  in  1866,  is  said  to  be  the 
first  building  of  its  kind  in  Butler  county  and  to  be  situated  on  the 
first  homestead  taken  in  the  county;  but  log  houses  were  undoubtedly 
built  by  settlers  along  the  Platte  river  late  in  the  fifties  and  early  in 
the  sixties. 

The  old  G.  A.  R.  hall  in  Hubbell,  among  the  first  buildings  there, 
erected  in  1881,  and  which  sheltered  hundreds  of  meetings  of  all  kinds, 
has  been  torn  down. 

The  large  two  story  frame  house  on  the  Chadderdon  farm  on  the 
Stockville  and  Curtis  road,  a  landmark  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  was  recently  burned. 

Five  miles  north  of  Florence  is  a  giant  cottonwood,  said  to  be 
the  largest  in  the  state.  It  is  twenty  feet  in  circumference  and  more 
than  125  feet  high.  The  land  on  which  it  stands  was  recently  sold  by 
Dr.  Harold  Gifford  of  Omaha.  The  deed  contains  a  stipulation  that 
the  great  tree  shall  never  be  cut  down. 

The  J.  J.  Hawthorne  log  cabin  at  Fremont,  built  for  himself  and 
bride  in  1862,  has  lately  been  pulled  down.  The  logs  were  cut  and 
hewed  on  the  Platte  river  islands,  and  the  house  was  a  model  for  its 

tin  LThe  old  brick  cotton  mill  west  of  Kearney,  built  in  the  boom  period 
of  1889-90  as  part  of  a  project  to  make  a  great  manufacturing  center, 
is  being  demolished. 
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BASE  HOSPITAL  49 


A  Visit  to 


the  University  of  Nebraska  Hospital  Overseas. — Incidents  of  Hospital  Work  at  Allereye. 
— Return  of  the  Unit  to  Nebraska. — Best  Record  for  Saving,  Life  in  A.  E.  F. 


Nurses’  Fla&  of 
Base  Hospital  49 

Presented  to 
State  Historical 
Society  by 
Miss  Belle  Beachly 


On  December  7,  1918,  I  was  upon  a  French  railway  express  train 
en  route  from  Paris,  by  way  of  Dijon,  for  the  American  hospital 
center  at  Allereye  and  particularly  for  Base  Hospital  49,  the  Ne¬ 
braska  representative  among  the  hospital  units  in  Europe.  Allereye 
is  a  little  French  village  of  perhaps  4  00  people,  about  150  miles 
southeast  of  Paris  and  40  miles  from  the  frontier  of  Switzerland. 
Upon  the  slightly  rolling,  partly  wooded,  plain  adjoining  the  village 
the  U.  S.  army  engineers  had  laid  out  a  great  hospital  center  cover¬ 
ing  about  eighty  acres  of  ground.  Ten  hospital  units  were  in  this 
center,  seven  of  them  regular  army  hospitals,  one  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota,  one  from  the  University  of  Cincinnati  and  one 
from  the  University  of  Nebraska.  Special  railroad  tracks  had  been 
made  running  through  the  heart  of  the  camp.  Twenty  thousand 
beds  were  included  in  the  plans  for  this  center. 

It  was  July,  1918,  when  this  was  done.  The  air  was  filled  with 
rumors  of  a  great  movement  by  the  American  army  against  the 
German  lines.  The  various  hospital  units  were  hurried  to  this 
center.  Doctors,  hospital  attendants  and  nurses  worked  night  and 
day  making  drainage  ditches,  building  hospital  huts,  installing  beds 
and  laboratories,  setting  in  order  all  the  appliances  and  instruments 
for  modern  hospital  work.  No  one  knew  how  soon  the  camp  would 
be  flooded  with  the  trainloads  of  broken  and  maimed  American 
boys  from  the  battle  front. 

It  was  August  7th  when  the  men  of  Nebraska  base  hospital 
arrived  at  Allereye.  The  first  wounded  men  arrived  August  26. 
A  great  concentration  of  American  divisions  was  already  forward. 
This  was  the  preparation  for  the  St.  Mihiel  drive,  which  took  place 
September  12-14.  On  September  14  the  nurses,  100  in  number, 
belonging  to  the  Nebraska  unit,  arrived  at  Allereye.  It  had  been 
•estimated  that  it  might  cost  60,000  in  killed  and  wounded  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  St  .Mihiel  salient.  But  the  American  artillery  so  thoroughly 
deluged  the  German  trenches  with  shell  fire  that  the  actual  losses 
to  the  American  army  were  less  than  one-fourth  the  estimates. 

Meanwhile  the  great  attack  in  the  Argonne  Forest  and  along 
the  Meuse  north  of  Verdun  went  forward:  Here  the  losses  were 
greater  than  expected.  The  Allereye  hospital  center  was  so  situated 
that  it  received  more  wounded  men  during  the  Argonne  battle  than 
any  other  of  the  American  hospitals.  Altogether  there  were  re¬ 
ceived  here  over  40,000  casualties.  Of  these  4,844  were  cared  for 
in  the  Nebraska  unit,  the  highest  number  of  cases  at  any  one  time 
being  1,934.  As  the  unit  was  intended  to  furnish  beds  for  1,000 
patients,  the  extent  of  its  overcrowding  may  be  surmised. 

The  day  I  arrived  at  Allereye  there  were  about  1,100  cases  in 
the  hospital.  It  was  three  weeks  after  the  last  trainload  of  wounded 
had  reached  the  center.  The  next  morning  was  Sunday.  At  the 
invitation  of  Major  Stokes  I  accompanied  him  on  a  four  hours  in¬ 
spection  of  all  the  wards  in  the  Nebraska  unit.  The  memories  of 
that  morning  will  always  be  among  the  most  vivid  of  the  war.  In 
scores  of  cases  I  saw  the  .wounds  dressed.  Many  of  these  men  were 
so  torn  with  frightful  lacerating  projectiles  that  it  seemed  impos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  survive.  Yet  nearly  all  of  them  were  hopeful  and 
clear-eyed.  Almost  all  made  recovery. 

The  ingenious  devices  of  the  surgeons  to  hold  together  a  shattered 
human  being  while  nature  restored  the  broken  bones,  recreated  the 
tissues  and  knit  together  the  mangled  flesh,  commanded  my  con¬ 
tinuous  admiration.  A  soldier’s  arm  had  been  broken  by  a  shell 
in  two  or  three  places,  both  legs  were  shattered,  several  ribs  frac¬ 
tured,  much  of  his  flesh  reduced  to  pulp.  Yet  there  he  was,  three 
weeks  after  he  had  been  picked  up  at  the  front,  swinging  in  a  kind 
of  cat’s  cradle  which  took  all  the  weight  from  the  broken  bones 


and  tissues,  smiling  and  smoking  a  cigarette  while  the  nurse  care¬ 
fully  and  tenderly  removed  the  old  dressings  and  supplied  new  ones. 

It  was  the  aim  of  the  Nebraska  surgeons  to  save  the  limb  if 
possible.  In  dozens  of  cases  men  went  out  of  the  Nebraska  hospital, 
homeward,  on  two  legs,  where  a  first  examination  seemed  to  indi¬ 
cate  amputation  necessary.  I  remember  one  man  in  particular  who 
had  fought  a  month’s  battle  inside  the  hospital  to  save  his  leg.  His 
skin  was  clear,  his  eye  bright  and  his  voice  cheerful.  He  had  won 
the  victory  with  the  help  of  the  hospital. 

Along  the  line  of  the  Meuse  a  month  before  I  had  seen  the  waste 
and  the  wreck  of  war — dead  soldiers  and  horses  scattered  over  the 
field,  broken  trucks  and  caissons,  wounded  men  in  ambulances  going 
to  the  rear.  Here  was  the  salvage  station.  The  men  and  women 
of  the  hospital  corps  constituted  the  redemption  arm  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  service.  No  heroism  or  sacrifice  of  war  times  seemed  to  me  so 
worthy  of  highest  praise  as  that  of  the  hospital  corps. 

Colonel  J.  H.  Ford,  commander  of  the  Allereye  center,  said  to 
me  when  I  called  upon  him  Monday:  “The  people  of  Nebraska  may 
justly  be  proud  of  Base  Hospital  Unit  49.  The  official  report  just 
out  shows  that  it  has  the  lowest  percentage  of  mortality  of  any 
hospital  unit  in  the  American  army.” 

Sunday  afternoon,  December  8,  we  had  a  Nebraska  rally  in  the 
Red  Cross  hall.  Major  Stokes  presided.  Most  of  what  was  said 
was  about  Nebraska.  No  one  can  know  without  experience  how 
far  away  home  seems  in  a  foreign  land,  particularly  when  you  are 
under  orders  and  do  not  know  how  long  the  homeward  bound  order 
may  be  delayed.  So  a  tender  sentiment  pervaded  the  meeting  and 
the  handclasps  were  warm,  for  the  hearts  were  full. 

The  O.  P.  L.  Club. 

I  was  invited  to  a  smoker  held  by  the  O.  P.  L.  Club.  I  had  no 
more  idea  what  the  O.  P.  L.  Club  was  than  a  rabbit  with  its  eyes 
shut,  but  I  found  out.  It  was  a  live  wire  organization.  Translated 
its  initials  meant  “Order  of  Permanent  Lieutenants,’  and  it  held 
frequent  celebrations  over  the  significance  of  its  name.  All  the 
members  were  young  doctors  having  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  Most 
of  them  had  hoped  to  become  captains  or  majors  or  something  while 
in  the  military  service.  All  of  them  had  bumped  up  against  head¬ 
quarters  and  realized  there  were  no  further  prospects  for  their 
ambitions.  So  they  organized  the  order  of  the  O.  P.  L.  They  had 
a  class  song.  It  was  a  mile  long,  but  two  stanzas  will  suffice: 

Oh,  we  went  in  as  lootenants  in  the  A-ar-my, 

And  we’ll  go  out  as  lootenants  from  the  A-ar-my. 

Majors  they  wanted  to  make  us  all, 

But  we  refused  to  heed  the  call, 

•For  all  we  wanted  -was  just  to  work,  that’s  all. 

That’s  all,  etc. 

So  we  are  simply  members  of  the  O.  P.  L. 

Just  flunkeys  and  ward-surgeons  at  the  ’ospitell, 

We  play  about,  we  sing  and  shout, 

We  carry  the  pan  and  duck  about, 

And  we  all  rejoice  ’cause  we  like  it  here  so  well, 

Like  Hell,  etc. 

The  badge  of  the  O.  P.  L.  was  a  lead  cross  made  from  bullets 
cut  from  the  quivering  flesh  of  American  boys  shot  down  at  the 
front  and  brought  to  Base  Hospital  4  9.  It  was  fastened  by  a  ribbon 
to  the  coat.  Just  how  many  members  of  the  O.  P.  L.  are  now  wear¬ 
ing  this  decoration  in  America  I  am  unable  to  state.  Here  is  the 
complete  roster  of  the  O.  P.  L.  at  the  time  I  was  at  Allereye: 

Lieutenants  Fred  W.  Webster,  Geo.  W.  Covey,  Robt.  Panter, 
J.  E.  M.  Thomson,  E.  W.  Park,  H.  E.  Flansburg,  John  S.  Simms, 
Geo.  M.  Boehler,  J.  W.  MacDonald,  F.  W.  Campbell.  E.  Delaney, 
Miles  J.  Breuer,  W.  R.  Peters,  Sanford  R.  Gifford,  Theodore  Shaffer, 
E.  W.  Buckley,  W.  L.  Sucha,  A.  Greenberg. 

The  class  song,  class  yell  and  other  material  relating  to  the 
O.  P.  L.  are  treasured  relics  in  the  State  Historical  Society  rooms. 

There  was  a  nurses’  dinner  and  reception  in  the  evening  to 
the  commanding  officer,  staff  and  the  Nebraska  visitor.  One  of  the 
finest  experiences  a  man  ever  gets  in  this  life  is  in  observation  of 
the  army  hospital  nurse.  War  and  fighting  death  in  the  hospital 
transform  a  woman.  Handling  the  broken  flesh  of  soldiers  stirs 
depths  in  her  nature  never  revealed  in  the  ordinary  walks.  So  I 
shall  never  think  of  the  Nebraska  women  I  saw  in  Base  Hospital  4  9 
in  any  other  way  than  with  a  kind  of  mediaeval  reverence,  such  as 
the  old  painters  put  into  the  pictures  of  the  women  they  painted 
upon  the  cathedral  walls  of  Europe. 

On  the  third  day  of  my  visit  I  said  good  bye  to  Allereye.  I  had 
bunked  with  Captain  (Dean)  Tancock  and  Major  Hull.  I  had  been 
presented  the  freedom  of  their  apartments  by  Captain  Rowe  and 
Captain  Potts.  I  had  shaken  hands  with  every  high  private  I  met  in 
the  camp;  for  everyone  had  “Nebraska”  in  his  heart  and  on  his 
lips.  Tender  and  strong  are  the  cords  which  bind  us  to  our  home. 
The  farther  we  wander  the  closer  they  bind  us/together.  And,  as 
I  write,  these  memories  of  the  “Little  Nebraska”  at  Allereye  seem 
among  the  best  inspirations  of  a  Nebraska  lifetime. 

Many  of  Base  Hospital  4  9  are  at  home.  Soon  all  will  be.  Off 
come  the  Khaki  uniforms  and  Red  Cross  costumes.  Back  into  the 
busy  ranks  of  civil  life. 

Historians  were  appointed  overseas  for  Base  Hospital  4  9.  They 
have  a  theme  worthy  of  their  best  efforts.  For  in  the  history  of 
Nebraska  in  the  World  War  no  chapter  will  be  of  more  enduring 
interest  than  the  story  of  the  service  of  Base  Hospital  4  9. 
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AJJ'  IT.  ou  u  Base  Hospital  No.  49, 

Mr.  Addison  E.  Sheldon,  A.  P.  0.  785,  American  E.  F„ 

State  Historical  Society  15  January,  1919. 

Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Dear  Sir:  Herewith  enclosed  you  will  find  a  list  of  Base  Hos¬ 
pital  No.  49  personnel,  with  the  names  of  their  home  cities,  as  per 
your  request  of  December  20,  1918,  written  from  Paris. 

A.  C.  STOKES,  Major  M.  C. 


BASE  HOSPITAL  NO.  49 — OFFICERS. 

Mitchell,  Leopold,  Lt.  Col.  Med.  Corps,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Stokes,  Arthur  C.,  Major,  Med.  Corps,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Hull,  Charles  A.,  Major,  Med.  Corps,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Bridges,  Edson  L.,  Major,  Med.  Corps,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Patton,  James  McD.,  Major,  Med.  Corps,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Potts,  John  B.,  Capt.  Med.  Corps,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Moore,  John  C.,  Capt.  Med.  Corps,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Chambers,  Oliver,  Capt.  Med.  Corps,  Rock  Springs,  Wyo. 
Waddell,  James  C.,  Capt.  Med.  Corps,  Pawnee  City,  Nebr. 
Dishong,  Gustave  W.,  Capt.  Med.  Corps.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Rowe,  Edward  W.,  Capt.  Med.  Corps,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Nilsson,  John  R.,  Capt.  Med  Corps,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Riggert,  Leonard  O.,  Capt.  Med.  Corps,  Norfolk,  Nebr. 

Olsson,  Justus  E.,  Capt.  Med.  Corps,  Lexington,  Nebr. 

Walker,  George  H.,  Capt.  Med.  Corps,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Sinclair,  Fayette  A.,  1st  Lt.,  Med.  Corps,  Newport  News,  Va. 
Greenberg,  Abraham,  1st  Lt,,  Med.  Corps,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Park,  Durward  B.,  1st  Lt.,  Med.  Corps,  Randolph,  Nebr. 

Panter,'  Robert  C.,  1st  Lt.,  Med.  Corps,  Dorchester,  Nebr. 

Covey,  George  W.,  1st  Lt.,  Med.  Corps,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Flansburg,  Harry  E.,  1st  Lt.,  Med.  Corps,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Thomson,  James  E.  M.,  1st  Lt.,  Med.  Corps,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Simms,  John  S.,  1st  Lt.,  Med.  Corps,  North  Platte,  Nebr. 

Breuer,  Miles  J.,  1st  Lt.,  Med.  Corps,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Gifford,  Sanford  R.,  1st  Lt.,  Med.  Corps,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Davis,  Edwin  G.,  1st  Lt.,  Med.  Corps,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Sucha,  William  L.,  1st  Lt.,  Med.  Corps.,  Hastings,  Nebr. 

Peters,  William  R.,  1st  Lt.,  Med.  Corps,  Stanton,  Nebr, 

Buckley,  Fred  W.,  1st  Lt.,  Med.  Corps,  Beatrice,  Nebr. 

Delaney,  William  A.,  1st  Lt.,  Med.  Corps,  Mitchell,  S.  D. 

Webster,  Fred  W.,  1st  Lt.,  Dental  Corps,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Boehler,  George  M„  1st  Lt.,  Dental  Corps,  Alma,  Nebr. 

Campbell,  Joseph  L.,  Sanitary  Corps,  Northampton,  Mass. 
McDonald,  John  W.,  1st  Lt.,  Sanitary  Corps,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Shaffer,  Theodore  L.,  1st  Lt.,  Sanitary  Corps,  Beatrice,  Nebr. 
Machol,  Herbert  L.,  2nd  Lt.,  QMCNA,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

BASE  HOSPITAL  NO.  49— ENLISTED  PERSONNEL. 
Jorgensen,  William  A.,  Hosp.  Sergt.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

McFayden,  Grant  L.,  Sergt.  lcl.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Withrow,  Taylor  N.,  Sergt.  lcl..  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Otoupalik,  Hugo  M.,  Sergt.  lcl.,  David  City,  Nebr. 

Storz,  Louis  N.,  Sergt.  lcl.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Patterson,  Chester  LH  Sergt.  lcl.,  Beatrice,  Nebr. 

Micek,  Joseph  F.,  Sergt.  lcl.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Swanson,  Myrl  R.,  Sergt.  lcl.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Levy,  Ike,  Sergt.  lcl.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Peterson,  Victor  E.,  Sergt.,  Valley,  Nebr. 

Garrison,  Everett  J.,  Sergt.,  Summerfield,  Kan. 

Finch,  Walter  M.,  Sergt.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Spearman,  Harry  H.,  Sergt.,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

Sanders,  Frank  B.,  Sergt.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Gronstal,  Knute  S.,  Sergt.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Fuller,  Marlin  H.,  Sergt.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Bierman,  Edward  A.,  Sergt.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

O’Connell,  John  L.,  Sergt.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Garlow,  Samuel  A.,  Sergt.,  Avoca,  Iowa. 

White,  Robert  M„  Sergt.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Stevenson,  Waldo  W.,  Sergt.,  Broken  Bow,  Nebr. 

Loomis,  Walter  P.,  Sergt.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Hazen,  John  T.,  Sergt.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Kuebler,  Leon  A.,  Sergt.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Arendt,  Daniel  C.,  Sergt.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Kerlin,  Lloyd  W„  Sergt.,  Fremont,  Nebr. 

Tanner,  Howard  H.,  Corporal,  Price,  Utah. 

Vanderpool,  Merrill  M.,  Corporal,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Redelfs,  Lammert  H.,  Corporal,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Jindrich,  George  W.,  Corporal,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Johnson,  Carl  A.,  Corporal,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Smith,  Vern,  Corporal,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Creutz,  Fred  J.,  Corporal,  Wausa,  Nebr. 

Daugherty,  James,  Corporal,  Pawnee  City,  Nebr. 

Alkire,  Irvan  D.,  Cook,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Bettencourt,  Joseph  L.,  Cook,  Reno,  Nevada. 

Bullock,  Willard  E.,  Cook,  York,  Nebr. 

Fanton,  Herschel  A.,  Cook,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Kocum,  Joseph.  Cook,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Koehler,  Albert,  Cook,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

McKellips,  Ward,  Cook,  Albion,  Nebr. 

Potter,  Laird  I.,  Cook,  Red  Cloud,  Nebr. 

Rathke,  Carl  A.,  Cook.  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Rolhff,  Oscar  B.,  Cook,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Stellate,  Martin  J.,  Cook,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Wright,  James  H.,  Cook,  Fremont,  Nebr. 

Akeson.  James  E.,  Private  lcl.,  Weeping  Water,  Nebr. 

Almquist,  Carl  O.  G.,  Private  lcl.,  Loomis,  Nebr. 

Anderson,  Oscar  B.,  Private  lcl.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Anderson,  Paul  F.,  Private  lcl.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Arnold,  Edward  S„  Private  lcl.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Austin.  Jack  W.,  Private  lcl..  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Baca,  Harold  W„  Private  lcl.,  Tulare,  Calif. 


Bastain,  Henry  E.,  Private  lcl.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Bauer,  Peter  L.,  Private  lcl.,  Scribner,  Nebr. 

Blair,  Peter  J.,  Private  lcl.,  Mondamin,  Iowa. 

Blome,  Ernest  R.,  Private  lcl.,  Fremont,  Nebr. 
Brown,  Joe  R.,  Barber,  Wahoo,  Nebr. 

Buffington,  George  M„  Private  lcl.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Burley,  Robert  O.,  Private  lcl.,  Chicago.  Ills. 
Burnham,  Phillip  S.,  Private  lcl.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Conner,  Paul,  Private  lcl.,  Stratton,  Nebr. 

Conrad,  Paul  E.,  Private  lcl.,  Sabetha,  Kan. 
Copeland,  Harold  T.,  Private  lcl.,  Beaver  City,  frebr. 
Connolly,  James  J.,  Private  lcl.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Dally,  Mike  H„  Private  lcl.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Davies,  Stanley  B.,  Private  lcl.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Davison,  Almond  D.,  Private  lcl.,  Dorchester,  Nebr. 
Drake,  Marlin  K.,  Private  lcl.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Driver,  George  D.,  Private  lcl.,  Battle  Creek,  Iowa. 
Dillon,  Edward  M.,  Private  lcl.,  Perry,  Iowa. 

Ericksen,  Edward  M.,  Private  lcl.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Falck,  Paulus  F.,  Private  lcl.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Fitzgerald,  Roger,  Private  lcl.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Fuchs,  Gustave  O.,  Private  lcl.,  Stanton,  Nebr. 

Goddin  Gilbert  W.,  Private  lcl.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Grant,  Richard  S„  Private  lcl.,  Beatrice,  Nebr. 

Hardy,  William  E.,  Private  lcl.,  Lodgepole,  Nebr. 
Harrington,  Lewis  A.,  Private  lcl.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Hauser,  Byron  T.,  Private  lcl.,  Hooper,  Nebr. 
Henning,  G.  Russell,  Private  lcl.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Housh,  Charles  R.,  Private  lcl.,  Harrah,  Okla. 

Hunt,  Loren  E.,  Private  lcl.,  Rock  Rapids,  Iowa. 
Hunter,  James  D.,  Private  lcl.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Jewett,  Lawrence  B.,  Private  lcl.,  Lodgepole,  Nebr. 

,  Johnson,  Leland  A.,  Private  lcl.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Jungclaus,  William  N.,  Private  lcl.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Judgenson,  Nohne  C.,  Private  lcl.,  Belleview,  Nebr. 
Kantor,  Dominik  B.,  Private  lcl.,  Loma,  Nebr. 

Kohn,  Frank,  Private  lcl.,  Beaver  City,  Nebr. 

Korach,  Leo,  Private  lcl.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Kraybill,  Harold  M„  Private  lcl.,  Abilene,  Kan. 
Kring,  Orlen  A.,  Private  lcl.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Lawrie,  Mason  C.,  Private  lcl.,  Pawnee  City,  Nebr. 
Lesh,  Charles  W.,  Private  lcl.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Loomis,  Gilbert  C.,  Private  lcl.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Loomis,  Maurice,  M.,  Private  lcl.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
McCall,  Henry  B.,  Private  lcl.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
McClintick,  Howard  B.,  Private  lcl.,  Albion,  Nebr. 
McMillian,  John  H.,  Private  lcl.,  Hunnewell,  Mo. 
Meadows,  James  W.,  Private  lcl.,  Fremont,  Nebr. 
Meduna,  Lloyd  R.,  Private  lcl.,  Wahoo,  Nebr. 

Morey.  Claris  B„  Private  lcl.,  College  View,  Nebr. 
Morris,  George  E.,  Private  lcl.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Munger,  Alfred  C.,  Private  lcl.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Neal,  John  D.,  Private  lcl.,  Omaha,'  Nebr. 

Newcomb,  Arthur  P.,  Private  lcl.,  Indianola,  Iowa. 
Nicholson,  Clyde  G.,  Private  lcl.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Nystom,  Harry  R.,  Private  lcl.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Nelson,  Jesse  W.,  Private  lcl.,  Plainview,  Nebr. 
Nilson,  Gustave,  Private  lcl.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Olson,  Fred,  Private  lcl.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Ostertag,  Frank  S.,  Private  lcl.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Peace,  Charles  P.,  Private  lcl.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Peterson,  Alvin  A.,  Private  lcl.,  Lyons,  Nebr. 

Prouty,  Edgar  L.,  Private  lcl.,  Alvo,  Nebr. 

Redfels,  John  W.,  Private  lcl.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Reed,  Sanford  P.,  Private  lcl..  Weeping  Water,  Nebr. 
Reese,'  Alfred  L.,  Private  lcl.,  Randolph,  Nebr. 

Root,  Ralph  R.,  Private  lcl.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Rubin,  Lewis  A.,  Private  lcl.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Ruth,  Gordon  A.,  Private  lcl.,  Holdrege,  Nebr. 
Rutherford,  Charles,  Private  lcl.,  Aurora,  Nebr. 

Sauer,  Leslie  E.,  Private  lcl.,  Strang,  Nebr. 
Schlosser,  Cecil  T.,  Private  lcl..  South  Wayne,  Wis. 
Sherman,  Rollin  C.,  Private  lcl.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Simanek,  Edward  J.,  Private  lcl.,  Prague,  Nebr. 
Steavenson,  Leigh  C.,  Private  lcl.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Stocktill,  Henry  B.,  Private  lcl.,  Washington,  Del. 
Smith,  Carl  W.,  Private  lcl.,  Weeping  Water,  Nebr. 
Schmidt,  Henry  J.,  Private  lcl.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Truelson,  Emil  E.,  Private  lcl.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Wandborg,  Carl  M.,  Private  lcl.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Warshawsky,  Morris  M.,  Private  lcl.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Webb,  Walter  E.,  Private  lcl.,  Table  Rock,  Nebr. 
Wertman,  Willard  L.,  Private  lcl.,  Milford,  Nebr. 
Wetherbv,  Harlow  F.,  Private  lcl.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Yard,  Wilbur  M.,  Private  lcl.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Frew,  James  V.,  Private  lcl.,  Hiteman,  Iowa. 

Fluhr,  Robert,  Private  lcl.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Johnson,  Julius,  Corporal,  College  View,  Nebr. 

Arkin,  Julius,  Private  lcl.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Hoffman,  Paul,  Private  lcl.,  Asbury,  New  Jersey. 
Little,  Ralph  B.,  Private  lcl.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Barbati,  Philip,  Private,  Keota,  Mo. 

Black,  Benjamin  H.,  Private,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Bramon,  Marcus  D.,  Jr.,  Private,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Bowen,  Charles  R.,  Private,  Columbus,  Nebr. 
Brennan,  Thomas  J.,  Private,  O'Neill,  Nebr. 

Brown,  Jesse  P.,  Private,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Carlson,  Carl,  Private,  Gillette,  Wyo. 

Connolly,  Charles  R.,  Private,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Czeslawski,  Casimer,  Private,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Dana,  Irving  R.,  Private,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
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Fuller,  Edgar  M.,  Private,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Graper,  Frank,  Private,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Hervey,  David  S.,  Private,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Higgins,  John  M.,  Private,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Hoffman,  Wayne  W.,  Private,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Herbert,  Walter  M.,  Private,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Hrbek,  Cyril  J.,  Private,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Hull,  Everett  B.,  Private,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

James,  Louis  A.,  Private,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Johnson,  Myron  V.,  Private,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Kenney,  James,  Private,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Klrschenbaum,  Jacob,  Private,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lewis,  Carl  A.,  Private,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Lang,  Mathew  S.,  Private,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Lundholm,  Martin  C.  O.,  Private,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

McGrath,  Matthew  P.,  Private,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

McNamara.  Gerald  A.,  Private,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Minikus,  Edward,  Private,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Moylan,  Joseph,  Private,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Newman,  Julius,  Private,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Peterson,  Royal  F.,  Private,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Pierce,  Russell  K.,  Private,  Fremont,  Nebr. 

Purcupile,  Benjamin  H.,  Private,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Remillard,  Louis  O.,  Private,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Reus,  John,  Private,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Rhodes,  Frank  V.,  Private,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Roberts,  Harry  W.,  Private,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Robinson,  Richard,  Private,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Scott,  Wallace  M.,  Private,  Stromsburg,  Nebr. 

Shirey,  Ralph  W.,  Private,  Daykin,  Nebr. 

Sickinger,  Charles  E.,  Private,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Spiegel,  Emil  R.,  Private,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Starkey,  Roy  D.,  Private,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Swanbom,  Alarac  R.,  Private,  Wahoo,  Nebr. 

Way,  Chester  F.,  Private,  College  View,  Nebr. 

Wegner,  Andrew  J.,  Private,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Werner,  Walter  A.,  Adams,  Wis. 

Wohlner,  Paul,  Private,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Worley,  Ivan  H.,  Private,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Worrall,  Lowell  D.,  Private,  Wahoo,  Nebr. 

Zeiger,  Alfred  G.,  Private,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
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Ida  L.  Gerding,  Chief  Nurse,  2403  Patee  Street,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 
Albrecht,  Lillian,  Morgan,  Minnesota. 

Albrecht,  Florence  M.,  406  South  11th  Street,  Beatrice,  Nebraska. 
Ajngwert,  Anna,  Murdock,  Nebraska. 

Anderson,  Sadie  L.,  Pequot,  Minnesota. 

Andrews,  Katherine  B.,  996  Albermarle  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
Anson,  Bessie  M„  2122  Locust  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Arthur,  Beatrice  E.,  Norfolk,  Nebraska. 

Baker,  Clare,  Dwight,  Illinois. 

Banwell,  Edith,  “Oakdale  Farm”,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Batie,  Lelia  E.,  Ord,  Nebraska. 

Beachly,  V.  Belle,  R.  R.  No.  4,  Box  228,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Bixby,  Alice  M„  College  View,  Nebraska. 

Blome,  Emma  A.,  627  E.  2nd  Street,  Fremont,  Nebraska. 

Blomberg,  Mabel  C.,  1616  12  Ave.,  Moline,  Illinois. 

Brandt,  Thyra  L.,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Brannian,  Edith  M.,  Randolph,  Iowa. 

Braun,  Josephine  C.,  Humphrey,  Nebraska. 

Braun,  Minnie  K.,  Humphrey,  Nebraska. 

Brecks,  Ida  A.,  Arapahoe,  Nebraska. 

Brenenstall,  Harriet  M.,  Creighton,  Nebraska. 


Brown,  Mildred  I.,  Orient,  Iowa. 

Budler,  Marie  T„  Hampton,  Nebraska. 

Chamberlain,  Josephine,  No.  7  Troy  Apts.,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Chalmers,  Mary,  131  Rosebank  Street,  Dundee,  Scotland  (enlisted  at 
Winston  Salem,  North  Carolina). 

Chapin,  Mildred,  Columbus,  Nebraska. 

Champney,  Cecile  R.,  Fremont,  Nebraska. 

Cherry,  Juliet  E„  Diller,  Nebraska. 

Conway,  Margaret  F.,  3339  North  20th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Conley,  Anna  M.,  Brokeu  Bow,  Nebraska. 

Crouse,  Clara,  Thompson,  Nebraska. 

Crowell,  Eva  L.,  Walthill,  Nebraska. 

Culp,  Pearl  R.,  3125  E  Street,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Dickinson,  Edna  O.,  144  South  29th  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Dill,  Alberta  E.,  Blue  Springs,  Nebraska. 

Doege,  Martha  C.,  Titonka,  Iowa. 

Duguay,  Emma  M.,  Washburn,  Wisconsin. 

Eckstrom,  Mabel,  Newman  Grove,  Nebraska. 

Edgecumbe,  Florence  E.,  Salix,  Iowa. 

Ellison.  Irena  M.,  Route  No.  1,  Geneva,  Nebraska. 

Elliott,  May,  Elwood,  "Nebraska. 

Fleetw'ood,  Hilda  C.,  Wakefield,  Nebraska. 

Glammeier,  Carolyn  A.,  815  West  Summit  Ave.,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 
Hammerland,  Myrtle  H.,  Box  28,  West  Point,  Nebraska. 

Hawk,  Nell  E.,  Ida  Grove,  Iowa. 

Jamison,  Sarah  E.,  Butte,  Nebraska. 

Johnson,  Emily  A.,  Box  431,  Oakland,  Nebraska. 

Johnson,  Ellen  Marie,  Broken  Bow,  Nebraska. 

Johnson,  Huldah  D.,  Mead,  Nebraska. 

Johnson.  Lillian  R.,  1689  E.  9th  Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Kalal,  Elizabeth,  Burke,  South  Dakota. 

Kavon,  E.  Georgia,  Wahoo,  Nebraska. 

Kolle,  Carrie  May,  Florence,  Nebraska. 

Krausnick,  Martha  M.,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Larson,  Pearl  W.,  Maple  City,  Michigan. 

Lindstedt,  Hildegard,  Havelock,  Nebraska. 

Lippincott,  Maybelle,  Niwot,  Colo. 

MacLaughlan,  Mildred,  654  School  Street,  Lowell,  Massachusetts. 
MacRae,  Gertrude  B.,  Bangor,  Maine. 

McKinnon,  Nellie  H.,  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 

McKay,  Mary  Coball,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Mang,  Lillian  M.,  424  First  Street,  Albany,  New  York. 

Marshall,  Mary  Jane,  Benkleman,  Nebraska. 

Martin,  Selma  M.,  Oakland,  Nebraska. 

Meiklejohn,  Pearle,  2229  7th  Ave.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Morisette,  Mayo  G.,  628  Grant  Street,  Wausau,  Wisconsin. 

Murray,  Ethel,  Lexington,  Nebraska. 

Nasstrom,  Anna  C.,  Fremont,  Nebraska. 

Nicholson,  Martha,  Sebright,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Oliver,  Margaret  E..  Elroy,  Wisconsin. 

Olson,  Lilly,  Rock  Springs,  Wyoming. 

O’Malley,  Mollie,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Polansky,  Bess,  Clarkson,  Nebraska. 

Pugh.  Elizabeth,  Scofield,  Utah. 

Quist,  Esther,  Gothenburg,  Nebraska. 

Rogers,  Eva  M.,  Ord,  Nebraska. 

Roggensees,  Anna  L.,  Holbrook,  Nebraska. 

Rudat,  Emma  H„  North  Platte,  Nebraska. 

Sandman,  Elizabeth  H.,  1403  H  Street,  Fairbury,  Nebraska. 

Schurman.  Alma  L.,  Scribner,  Nebraska. 

Sconce,  Ethel  M„  Hoyt,  Kansas. 

Sheibley.  Anna  I.,  915  West  2nd  Street,  Grand  Island,  Nebraska. 
Seeck,  Elfrieda  L.,  Brunswick,  Nebraska. 

(Continued  on  Fifth  Page.) 
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ANCIENT  PAWNEE  MEDAL 


A  Remarkable  Engraved  Medal  From  a  Pawnee  Grave.  —  Letter  From  Father 

M.  A.  Shine  Presents  Theory  of  Its  Origin. 


This  unique  and  interesting  medal  was  found  in  the  extreme 
western  part  of  Nance  county,  in  1883,  by  two  people  who  unearthed 
it  from  an  Indian  grave,  and  presented  it  to  the  present  owner.  Mrs. 
G.  W.  Ellsworth,  of  645  North  30th  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

The  grave  was  not  far  from  the  banks  of  Spring  Creek,  a  small 
stream  which  enters  the  Loup  river  about  fifteen  miles  northwest  of 
Fullerton,  Nebr.  In  the  same  grave  they  found  glass  beads  and  other 
trinkets  which  showed  contact  with  whites. 

This  is  ad  that  is  really  known  about  this  medal.  It  is  the  first 
silver  Indian  medal  to  come  into  the  rooms  of  the  Nebraska  State 
Historical  Society;  and  probably  the  most  interesting  Indian  relic 
ever  found  in  Nebraska. 

A  careful  study  of  the  accompanying  full  sized  cuts  suggests  that  the 
medal  was  probably  engraved  to  commemorate  a  brave  act.  The  two 
figures  escaping  toward  the  two  horses  in  the  grove  nearby  suggests 
that  the  hero  was  an  Indian  rescuing  a  white  woman  from  captivity. 
The  ravine  illustrates  the  recital  of  his  exploits  around  the  camp  fire. 
The  legend  tells  that  it  commemorates  the  deeds  of  “the  bravest  of 
the  brave.”  If  we  could  know  the  historic  facts  in  all  the  details  it 
would  doubtless  make  an  interesting  story. 

The  best  authority  on  engraving  says  the  work  was  doubtless 
done  by  hand  with  a  tool  used  to  engrave  dies  or  patterns  for  stamp¬ 
ing.  That  the  engraver  had  skill  of  marked  ability  is  evidenced  by  the 
specimen.  The  engraving  was  done  without  shading  in  the  lines,  and 
pictures  of  this  class  were  common  from  1600  to  1800.  The  technique 
of  the  drawing  places  it  before  1800. — E.  E.  B. 

The  following  letter  from  Rev.  M.  A.  Shine,  of  Plattsmouth,  to 
Curator  Blackman,  of  the  Historical  Society  Museum,  is  full  of  in- 


tGTGSt ’ 

Plattsmouth,  Nebr.,  January  21,  1919. 

Mv  Dear  Mr.  Blackman: 

Here  are  a  few  notes  in  regard  to  that  silver  medal  which  you 
so  kindly  allowed  me  to  examine,  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  State  Historical  Society,  a  week  ago. 

As  you  remember,  we  most  emphatically  disagreed  in  regard  to 
the  particular  band  of  Pawnee  to  which  the  Pawnee,  Pi-ta-le-sha-ru 

or  MAN  CHIEF,  belonged.  .  ..  „  -  „ 

As  I  see  it  now,  we  were  both  right  in  our  contentions,  for  we 
were  talking  about  two  men  with  the  same  name,  but  with  entirely 
different  characteristics,  and  living  at  different  periods  of  time  in  tie 

or  MAN  CHIEF,  or  CHIEF  AMONG 
MEN  (Hdbk.  of  Am.  Inds.  II,  236),  a  Pawnee  brave  or  warrior  the 
son  of  La-cli e-le-sa-ru,  or  KNIFE  CHIEF  (Hdbk  11-118).  the  Head 
Chief  of  the  SKIDI  or  WOLF  PAWNEES,  at  this  time  (181<'^21)’ 
as  the  man  who  received  this  medal  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1821  on 
account  of  his  brave  act  in  1817  in  rescuing  a  Comanche  girl  from  the 
’sacrifice  to  the  Morning  Star.  (Drake,  Inds.  635.)  Pawnee  Stories, 
Grinnell,  363-434.  For  details,  etc.,  of  Skidi  Sacrifice,  see  Pawnee 

St°nSu Sin  mind  the  Chaui  or  Grand  Pawnee  Chief,  Pi-ta-le-sha-ru 
who  was  born  about  1823  (Blackman  in  H.  of  Neb.  I-4o,  Kans.  Cols.  X,) 
survived  the  smallpox  epidemic  of  1837-38,  and  was  made  head  chie 
of  the  confederated  Pawnee  tribes  in  1852,  and  who  died  about  187  . 

Tn  reeard  to  my  man:  Pi-ta-le-sha-ru,  the  SKIDI  warrior,  was 
,  1  i7Qfi  or  1797  among  the  Skidi  tribe,  in  what  is  now  Ne- 

Ska  Ho  w>»  Sout 20  old  when  he  inhered  and  disregarded 

fhe  Lcred  aiTd  religious  traditions  of  the  Skidi  Pawnee  tribe,  by  res- 
the  sacred  ana  r  t,  ..  .  Comanche  maiden,  who  was  destined 

as  a^ictlm  and  burnt  offeidng'te  Fhe  Great  or  Morning  Star,  one  or  the 
tUteHoweg»°edr.  °l  In  mind,  that  during  this  very  same 


period  of  time  (1817-1821)  there  was  another  man  named  Pi-ta-le-sha-ru, 
or  MAN  CHIEF,  who  was  one  of  the  head  chiefs  of  the  Kit-ke-hah-kl, 
(i.  e.,  Small  or  Little  Village),  or  Republican  Pawnee,  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  in  June,  1818,  a  chief’s  medal  from  Gov.  William  Clark,  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  many  writers  have  confused 
the  names  of  these  two  men. 

At  any  rate,  Pi-ta-le-sha-ru,  the  Skidi  brave  or  warrior,  accom¬ 
panied  his  father,  LA-CHE-LE-SHA-RU,  or  KNIFE  CHIEF,  the  head 
chief  of  the  Skidi  Pawnee,  with  a  number  of  other  Indian  chiefs  to 
Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1821.  While  there  the  fame  of  his  remarkable 
bravery  in  such  a  glorious  act  having  preceded  him,  the  young  ladies 
of  a  Mrs.  White’s  seminary  presented  him  with  a  special  silver  medal, 
in  honor  and  commemoration  of  his  brave  act.  (Drake,  Inds.  635.) 

While  I  have  no  direct  and  incontestible  proofs  for  its  identifi¬ 
cation,  yet  I  am  fairly  convinced  that  this  silver  medal  is  the  identi¬ 
cal  medal  presented  by  these  young  ladies,  and  that  the  grave  in  which 
it  was  found  was  that  of  Pitalesharu,  the  Skidi  Warrior,  THE  CHIEF 
OF  MEN,  or  THE  MAN  AMONG  MEN,  or  as  the  medal  itself  translates 
his  name,  THE  BRAVEST  OF  THE  BRAVE. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Rev.  Michael  A.  Shine. 

P.  S. — Grinnell  describes  the  altar  or  framework  engraved  on  the 
medal.  See  Pawnee  Stories,  p.  364,  last  four  lines. 


Spelling  of  Nebraska  Indian  names  varies  greatly  in  different 
books  and  in  different  periods.  Spelling  used  by  Father  Shine  we 
have  let  stand.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  state  the  spelling  given  in 
the  Handbook  of  American  Indians  (Vol.  2,  p.  236),  Petalesharo,  with 
the  following  variations  in  the  article:  Petarescharu,  Pe-tah-lay-sha 
Petanesliaro.  The  spelling  of  the  name  of  Knife  Chief  is  given  in 
the  same  volume,  page  118,  Latalesha  with  the  variations  of  Settu- 
lushaa  and  Letereeshar.  The  standard  of  spelling  adopted  by  the  Ne¬ 
braska  State  Historical  Society  is  that  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Ameri- 
ican  Ethnology. 
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Schreiber,  Orma  A.,  Alma,  Wisconsin. 

Shepard,  S.  Julia,  Alexandria,  Minnesota. 

Smart  Nellie  Hunt,  World  Herald  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Smith,  Jessie,  1406  North  Broad  Street,  Fremont,  Nebraska. 
Smith,  Zella  A.,  Roca,  Nebraska. 

Sullivan,  Minnie  M„  Grace,  Idaho. 

Svitak,  Emma  L.,  Chapman,  Nebraska. 

Thode,  Martina  C.,  777  Scott  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
Vance,  Evangelyne  F„  Exeter,  Nebraska. 

Wagner,  Maybelle,  Virgil,  Kansas. 

Weller,  Hedwig,  1916  South  32nd  Avenue,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Westerdahl,  Viva  E.,  Fulda,  Minnesota. 

Wilkinson,  Grace  E.,  Cedar  Bluffs,  Nebraska. 

Windmeyer,  Connie,  Naper,  Nebraska. 

Wishart,  Irene  L.,  92  Avenue  Road,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Wooster,  Dorothy,  Silver  Creek,  Nebraska. 

Wright,  Ethel  M.,  Belt,  Montana. 

CIVILIANS. 


ss  Irene  H„  2722  Howard  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska 
luglitin,  Patricia  L„  5017  Davenport  Street,  Omaha  Nebraska. 
Sullivan,  Eva  F.,  4800  Lindale  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
[island,  Muriel,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
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THE  O’NEILL  LAND  DISTRICT 

Tills  bit  of  history  is  taken  from  the  North  Nebraska  Eagle  of 

January  9: 

The  O’Neill  land  district  in  Nebraska  was  abolished  on  December 
31.  the  files  of  the  office  being  transferred  from  O'Neill  to  the  United 
States  land  office  at  Lincoln. 

The  district  over  which  this  office  had  jurisdiction  was  first  estab¬ 
lished  in  Dakota  City  in  March,  1857,  and  continued  here  until  4 
o’clock  p.  m.  August  31,  1875,  when  it  was  moved  to  Niobrara,  It 
again  closed  at  that  place  July  1,  1888,  and  was  moved  to  O’Neill, 
where  it  opened  July  16,  according  to  “Warner's  History  of  Dakota 
County.” 

During  its  location  in  Dakota  City  the  following  officers  were  in 
charge,  their  names  appearing  in  the  rotation  they  served: 

Receivers  J.  C.  Turk,  Geo.  B.  Graff.  Alex.  McCready,  Charles  D. 
Martin,  James  Stott. 

Registers — J.  N.  H.  Patrick,  Alfred  H.  Jackson,  Floris  Van  Reuth, 
Wm.  H.  James.  G.  W.  Wilkinson,  B.  F.  Chambers. 

The  first  land  district  in  Nebraska  was  created  by  an  act  of  Con¬ 
gress  of  July  22,  1854;  the  office  was  located  at  Omaha  in  1856,  and 
the  first  sales  were  made  in  the  first  half  of  1857.  The  district  com¬ 
prised  all  the  public  lands  in  the  territory  the  Indian  title  to  which 
had  been  extinguished. 

The  act  of  March  3,  1857,  provided: 

That  all  that  portion  of  the  Territory  of  Nebraska  at  present  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Omaha  district,  which  lies  south  of  the  line  which  di¬ 
vides  townships  six  and  seven  north,  extended  from  the  Missouri 
river  westward,  shall  constitute  an  additional  district,  to  be  called 
the  “Nemaha  Land  District”;  all  said  Omaha  district  which  is  situated 
south  of  the  south  shore  or  right  bank  of  the  Platte  river,  and  north 
of  the  said  township  line,  between  townships  six  and  seven  north, 
shall  constitute  an  additional  land  district,  to  be  called  the  “South 
Platte  River  Land  District”;  and  all  that  portion  of  said  Omaha  dis¬ 
trict  which  lies  north  of  the  south  boundary  of  the  “Omaha  Reserve,” 
extended  westward,  being  identical  with  the  line  which  divides  town¬ 
ships  twenty-three  and  twenty-four  north,  shall  constitute  an  additional 
land  district,  to  be  called  the  "Dahkota  Land  District”;  the  location 
of  the  offices  for  which  shall  be  designated  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  shall  by  him,  from  time  to  time,  be  changed  as 
the  public  interests  may  seem  to  require. 

Accordingly  the  president  designated  the  location  of  the  land 
offices  for  the  respective  districts  as  follows:  For  the  Nemaha  dis¬ 
trict,  Brownville;  for  the  South  Platte  district,  Nebraska  City;  for 
the  Dakota  district,  Dakota  City.  Sales  of  lands  in  these  districts 
were  begun  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  1858. 

Some  of  the  officers  of  the  Dakota  land  office  named  above  were 
quite  prominent  in  the  territory  or  the  state.  John  C.  Turk  was  well 
known  as  Governor  Izard’s  private  secretary  in  1857,  the  last  year  of 
the  governor’s  tenure;  Dr.  George  B.  Graff  was  a  leader  in  the  dem¬ 
ocratic  party;  Alexander  McCready  was  best  known  as  a  champion  of 
the  greenback  party  and  cause;  “Father”  Martin  was  an  eccentric 
pioneer  publisher  and  editor  of  newspapers  in  Dakota  county.  In  the 
later  seventies  and  early  eighties  he  was  a  familiar  figure  in  Sioux 
City,  laden  with  the  pay  “in  kind”  for  advertising,  in  a  capacious 
gunny  sack  slung  over  his  shoulder.  His  greatest  fame,  however, 
grew  out  of  his  serial  story.  "The  Conflict — Love  or  Money,”  which 
ran  on  through  a  large  later  part  of  his  long  life.  But  Patrick  was 
the  bright  particular  star  of  the  group.  His  mind  was  keen,  alert 
and  resourceful.  His  name  became  familiar  throughout  the  country 
through  the  part  he  took  in  the  undertaking  to  have  Cronin  recog¬ 
nized  as  an  elector  from  Oregon  in  the  violent  Tilden-Hayes  contro¬ 
versy  of  1876-77.  He  was  a  member,  from  Omaha,  of  the  second  legis¬ 
lature.  which  removed  the  capital  to  Lincoln,  and  was  the  strategist  in 
the  senate  of  the  anti-removalists.  When  all  dilatory  tactics  of  the 
minority  had  failed,  and  after  the  bill  had  been  ordered  to  a  third 
reading  and  engrossed,  he  moved  the  substitution  of  Lincoln  as  the 
name  of  the  proposed  capital  instead  of  Capitol  City,  the  inexpressibly 
ugly  name  of  the  bill  in  its  original  form.  Shortly  before  his  death 
Mr.  Patrick  informed  me  that  he  proposed  ’the  new  name  to  worry 
his  fellow  Copperheads,  so-called,  in  the  senate,  and  especially  those 
from  Nebraska  City,  which  was  the  backbone  of  the  removal  scheme. 
He  had  some  hope  that  their  prejudice  against  Lincoln  might  upset  the 
whole  movement.  On  the  contrary,  the  amendment  was  promptly 
adopted. 

William  H.  James  afterward  became  secretary  of  state,  and  after 
Governor  Butler’s  removal  on  impeachment  he  was,  ex  officio,  acting 
governor. 

Dr.  George  W.  Wilkinson  was  a  prominent  local  physician  and  an 
assistant  surgeon  of  the  First  Regiment  Nebraska  Veteran  Volunteer 
Cavalry  during  most  of  the  Civil  War. 

Benjamin  F.  Chambers  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  sixth  legislature,  and  was  second  sergeant  of  Company  I, 
Second  Regiment  Nebraska  Cavalry  Volunteers. 

AN  EARLY  SETTLER’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

I,  Sarah  E.  Wilhite,  daughter  of  Jesse  and  Eliza  Crook,  was  born 
on  Cumberland  mountain,  near  Crossville,  Cumberland  county,  Tenn.. 


March  2,  1849.  My  uncle,  John  Crook,  was  then  living  there,  keeping  a 
tavern  and  stage  station  to  acoommodate  travelers  crossing  the  mountain. 
We  lived  on  the  mountain  for  three  years,  then  moved  down  into  Put¬ 
nam  county,  where  the  town  of  Cooksville  is  now  situated — on  the 
land  my  father  owned  and  where  we  lived  until  we  started  for  Ne¬ 
braska.  My  grandmother  Crook’s  maiden  name  was  Mary  Lee,  who 
was  a  descendant  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee’s  family.  My  father’s  fam¬ 
ily  comprised  his  wife,  two  sons.  John  and  William,  and  myself.  In 
September,  1853,  with  six  other  families,  we  started  to  Nebraska,  my 
mother  driving  one  of  the  six  wagons  drawn  by  oxen.  In  October 
we  stopped  near  the  town  of  Fillmore,  Andrew  county,  Missouri, 
where  two  brothers  of  my  father,  Allen  and  Isaac,  were  living.  We 
remained  there  until  April,  1855,  because  the  territory  was  not  then 
open  for  settlement.  In  August,  1854,  my  father  came  to  Nebraska 
and  took  a  claim  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  present  Falls  City. 
On  April  17.  1855,  we  crossed  the  river  into  Nebraska  at  the  old  town 
of  St.  Stephens,  and  the  next  day  we  arrived  at  our  claim. 

In  1868  my  brother  John  died.  My  brother  William,  who  is  two 
years  younger  than  I,  lives  here  and  is  in  the  hardware  business, 
and  has  a  grown-up  family  of  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  When 
we  located  here  we  were  the  fourth  white  family  in  this  part  of  the 
country;  our  other  neighbors  were  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  who 
lived  at  their  reservation  on  the  Nemaha  river  two  miles  south  of 
Falls  City.  The  Indians  were  very  fond  of  visiting  us  in  our  cabins 
and  watching  us  at  our  housework.  My  first  marriage  was  to  August 
Schoenheit,  on  September  7,  1864.  He  came  to  Nebraska  in  1860. 
After  living  in  Brownville  and  Omaha  for  about  four  years  be  settled 
at  Falls  City,  where  he  remained  until  his  death  in  February,  1887. 
He  held  some  important  offices,  such  as  county  prosecuting  attorney 
in  1864-65,  state  senator  in  1882,  and  mayor  of  Falls  City  for  three 
terms.  We  lived  together  twenty-two  years  and  had  nine  children, 
four  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  Three  sons  grew  to  manhood:  Gus  died 
at  the  age  of  33  years,  leaving  a  son  now  23  years  of  age  and  who  is 
in  the  U.  S.  military  band  at  Boston,  as  a  flutist;  Julian,  a  lawyer, 
died  in  Kansas  City,  March,  1909.  leaving  one  daughter,  Erma,  who 
resides  there;  William,  also  a  lawyer,  died  at  the  age  of  22  years; 
my  daughter  Lillie  died  in  1886,  at  the  age  of  13  years;  Sallie,  my 
only  child  living  (and  baby),  now  37  years  old,  married  Abner  S.  Mc¬ 
Kee,  civil  engineer,  rancher  and  also  in  the  sheep  business  quite  ex¬ 
tensively.  They  have  a  little  boy  six  and  a  half  years  old,  named 
David  James.  They  live  in  Paonia,  Colorado. 

I  heard  “Jim”  Lane  deliver  a  Fourth  of  July  oration  at  Falls 
City,  in  1857 ;  John  Brown,  of  Harpers  Ferry  fame,  and  his  band  were 
in  camp  on  our  claim  near  Fads  City  the  same  year. 

I  remained  a  widow  twelve  years,  and  on  October  12,  1898,  I  was 
married  to  J.  R.  Wilhite  of  Falls  City,  a  lawyer,  Civil  War  veteran, 
and  for  twelve  years  county  judge  of  Richardson  county.  We  are  now 
living  in  the  block  where  I  moved  in  1867. 

SARAH  CROOK  WILHITE. 


Mr.  Schoenheit  was  a  senator  in  the  tenth  legislature,  which  con¬ 
vened  in  the  eighteenth  session — the  eighth  regular  session — on  Jan¬ 
uary  2,  1883. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  homestead  law,  in  1862,  public  lands 
were  procured  by  settlers  under  the  preemption  act  of  1841.  The  act 
provided  that  when  a  person  belonging  to  one  of  the  classes  specified 
.  shall  hereafter  make  a  settlement  in  person  on  the  public  lands  to 
which  the  Indian  title  had  been  at  the  time  of  such  settlement  extin¬ 
guished,  and  which  has  been,  or  shall  have  been,  surveyed  prior  thereto, 
and  who  shad  inhabit  and  improve  the  same,  and  who  has  or  shall 
erect  a  dwelling  thereon,  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  authorized  to  enter 
with  the  register  of  the  land  office  for  the  district  in  which  such  land 
may  lie,  by  legal  subdivisions,  any  number  of  acres  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  and  sixty,  or  a  quarter  section  of  land,  to  include  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  such  claimant,  upon  paying  to  the  United  States  the  mini¬ 
mum  price  of  such  land.  .  .  . 

The  price  was  $1.25  an  acre. 

; 

But  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  22,  1854,  permitted  settle¬ 
ment  upon  unsurveyed  land,  and  Mrs.  Wilhite’s  father  promptly  took 
advantage  of  the  concession — in  the  following  month.  On  March  15, 
1854,  the  Otoe  and  Missouri  Indians  ceded  all  their  lands  in  Nebraska 
which  included  the  subsequent  Richardson  county  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  treaty  of  cession  was  confirmed  by  the  president  on  June  21. 
They  had  ceded  the  c&tiguous  part  to  the  west  on  September  21, 
1833.  The  Omaha  Indians  likewise  ceded  their  lands  on  March  16, 
1854;  so  that  the  act  of  July  22  opened  to  settlement  all  of  eastern 
Nebraska  as  far  as  about  seventy-five  miles  from  the  Missouri  River, 
except  that  in  the  extreme  southeast  the  free  territory  extended  no 
farther  west  than  the  Great  Nemaha  River,  and  a  narrow  strip  along 
the  river  belonged  to  the  half-breed  Indians. — A.  W. 


COSTLY  HIGH  LIVING  IN  THE  SEVENTIES 

The  North  Platte  Semi-Weekly  Tribune  of  January  14  tells  the 
following  story  of  a  desperate  device  to  procure  a  then  hunter's  neces¬ 
sity  of  life  on  the  Nebraska  plains.  The  “Irish  lord”  was  Windham 
Thomas  Wyndham-Quin,  fourth  Earl  of  Dunraven,  born  in  Adare, 
Ireland,  in  1841.  He  was  noted  as  traveler,  war  correspondent,  states¬ 
man — or  politician — and  author  of  books  about  his  varied  experiences. 

A  plentiful  supply  of  the  best  liquors  almost  characterized  the 
hunting  excursions  in  Nebraska  of  important  personages  during  the 
period  in  question,  and  it  strains  credulity  to  believe  that  so  apt  a 
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provider  as  this  noble  earl  should  have  been  caught  in  such  desti¬ 
tution.  But  fiction  is  often  truer  than  bare  fact,  and  whichever  class 
this  story  belongs  to  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  contrast  beween  habits 
and  necessities  of  less  than  fifty  years  ago  and  those  of  the  present 
piping  times  of  prohibition.  The  hunt — for  elks — was  in  the  fad  of 
1872. 

A  group  of  North  Platte’s  old  timers  were  recalling  early  day  ex¬ 
periences  Saturday  evening,  and  naturally  the  late  Colonel  W.  F.  Cody 
figured  in  many  of  the  incidents.  One  of  the  men  said  he  remembered 
wnen  a  member  of  a  hunting  party  chaperoned  by  Col.  Cody  bought 
&  ranch  in  order  to  get  five  gallons  of  whiskey.  The  hunting  party 
one  of  whom  was  a  sporty  young  Irish  lord,  left  Ft.  McPherson  for  a 
buffalo  hunt  over  south  in  the  Republican  valley.  When  they  left 
the  fort  part  of  the  supplies  was  a  keg  of  whiskey,  but  in  rough  driv¬ 
ing  over  the  hills  and  through  the  canyons  the  cork  in  the  keg  became 
UnJ?,°f?n?d  a?d  when  the  members  of  the  party  went  to  the  keg  to 
refill  their  private  flasks  they  found  that  the  liquor  had  all  leaked  out. 
There  was  great  consternation  for  the  party  was  then  sixty  miles 
from  Ft.  McPherson,  the  base  of  their  supplies.  The  Irish  lord  said 
whisky  must  be  had  and  appealed  to  Colonel  Cody.  The  Colonel  thought 
a  moment,  then  smiled.  He  remembered  that  a  few  weeks  before  while 
out  scouting  he  had  run  across  a  shack  inhabited  by  a  man  who  had 
given  him  a  drink;  perhaps  he  had  some  left.  The  shack  was  about 
a  dozen  miles  distant  and  he  asked  the  Irish  lord  to  accompany  him. 
They  started  and  in  due  time  arrived  at  their  destination.  “Any  booze 
left?”  asked  the  Colonel  of  the  shack  inhabitant.  “Well,  about  five 
gallons,”  he  replied.  “How  much  do  you  want,  the  ranch  goes  with 
the  liquor.  Price  of  the  ranch  is  five  hundred  dollars.”  The  Colonel 
said  he  could  not  pay  $500  for  five  gallons  of  whisky  and  started  in  to 
induce  the  man  to  lower  his  price.  It  was  then  that  the  Irish  lord 
sidled  up  to  Colonel  Cody  and  whispered  to  take  him  up  at  the  price 
for  fear  he  might  withdraw  the  offer  or  raise  the  price.  The  deal  was 
closed  then  and  there,  the  Irish  lord  producing  a  roll  and  skinning  off 
$500.  The  keg  was  tied  on  the  Colonel’s  horse  and  telling  the  man 
that  they  would  call  the  next  day  for  the  deed  to  the  land,  they  rode 
off  to  camp.  It  is  needless  to  say  the  deed  to  the  land  was  not  called 
for  the  next  day. 


WONDERFUL  GROWTH  OF  THE  TELEPHONE  IN 
NEBRASKA 

The  recent  retirement  of  Casper  Enoch  Yost  from  the  presidency 
of  the  Nebraska  Telephone  Company,  the  Iowa  Telephone  Company, 
and  the  Northwestern  Telephone  Exchange  Company  directs  attention 
to  the  very  remarkable  fact  that  the  telephone  system  of  Nebraska  has 
developed  into  its  present  magnitude  and  very  great  importance  during 
only  a  part  of  a  man’s  “active  life”— a  clumsy  and  inaccurate  dis¬ 
tinction,  by  the  w'ay. 

Mr.  Yost  started  on  his  life’s  career  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
when  he  came  to  Omaha,  from  Michigan,  in  1864.  He  began  to  be  a 
lawyer,  but  at  once  dropped  into  politics  and  political  place.  In  the 
year  of  his  arrival  he  was  appointed  a  deputy  United  States  Marshal, 
and  the  next  year  marshal  of  the  territory,  holding  the  office  until  1867 
when  he  was  appointed  marshal  for  the  state  for  four  years.  He 
was  postmaster  of  Omaha  from  1872  to  1876.  From  1875  to  1886  he 
was  the  business  manager  of  the  Omaha  Republican.  After  this  varied 
but  effective  preparation,  in  1889  he  became  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Nebraska  Telephone  Company  and  in  1891  its 
president;  in  1897  he  became  president  of  the  Iowa  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany,  and  in  1903  president  of  the  Northwestern  Telephone  Company, 
which  operated  in  the  states  of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  South 
Dakota.  Though  seventy-eight  years  old,  he  retains  the  chairmanship 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  three  companies. 

The  first  telephone  directory  for  Omaha  was  published  in  1879, 
with  only  150  names.  Like  the  railroad  and  the  telegraph  before,  Mr. 
Yost  says  that  the  telephone  was  for  some  time  treated  with  skepticism, 
and  such  patronage  as  it  was  at  first  favored  with  was  due  more  to 
the  boosting  western  spirit  which  inclines  to  help  anything  new  on 
the  chance  of  its  becoming  an  additional  “asset”,  than  to  confidence 
in  its  usefulness.  Thus  this  indispensable  instrument  of  business  and 
general  social  communication,  with  its  vast  and  complex  ramifica¬ 
tions,  is  scarcely  half  as  old  as  the  man  who  has  been  its  principal 
projector  and  still  survives  as  its  virtual  manager. 

Mr.  Yost’s  remarkable  ability  to  throw  off  his  early  propensity 
for  politics  and  the  consequent  long  addiction  to  the  insidious  habit 
of  holding  office,  was  prophetic  of  his  persisting  vitality. 


JOHN  CLAY  COWIN 

This  eminent  lawyer  died  at  his  home  in  Omaha  on  December 
20,  1918.  He  was  born  in  Warrensville,  Ohio,  January  11,  1846;  in 
1861  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Twenty-third  regiment,  Ohio  Vol¬ 
unteer  Infantry,  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain  and  was  mustered  out  at 
the  close  of  the  war — in  1865.  This  is  a  remarkable  record  for  a  lad 
between  fifteen  and  nineteen  years  of  age.  After  preparing  for  the 
bar  in  a  law  school  in  Cleveland,  he  came  to  Omaha  in  the  spring 
of  1867  to  begin  his  uniformly  brilliant  career  at  the  bar.  He  was 
most  skilful  as  a  trial  lawyer,  excelling  both  in  the  examination  of 
witnesses  and  in  arguing  cases  before  a  jury.  His  style  of  address 
was  powerfully  dramatic.  In  this  respect  or  aspect  he  has  not  been 
equalled  at  the  Nebraska  bar,  I  think.  When  the  Union  Pacific  and 
Kansas  Pacific  railroad  companies  were  placed  under  receivers  in 
1893,  General  Cowin  was  appointed  by  President  Cleveland  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  he  successfully  performed  this 
very  difficult  duty. 

General  Cowin’s  most  notable  episodes  in  politics  were  as  counsel 
for  Governor  Furnas  in  his  famous  libel  suit  against  Dr.  George  L. 
Miller  and  Lyman  Richardson,  publishers  of  the  Omaha  Herald,  and 
his  spectacular  fight  for  nomination  for  member  of  Congress  in  1876. 
Dr.  Miller  closely  resembled  his  contemporary,  Charles  A.  Dana,  editor 
of  the  New  York  Sun,  in  the  relentless  persistence  and  pile  driver  force 


of  his  attacks  upon  offenders.  When  Furnas  was  nominated  for  the 
office  of  governor,  in  1872,  the  Herald  bombarded  him  with  the 
charge  of  having  taken  a  large  bribe  in  1857  from  partisans  of  Omaha 
in  consideration  for  his  refusal,  as  a  member  of  the  upper  house  of 
the  general  assembly,  to  support  the  passage  over  the  governor’s  veto 
of  a  bill  for  the  removal  of  the  capital  to  a  point  on  Salt  Creek. 
Powerful  as  the  preponderance  of  his  party  over  its  opponent  then 
was,  Furnas  could  not  safely  rely  upon  it  to  carry  him  through  in  the 
face  of  the  specific  charges  if  he  should  ignore  them;  so  he  authorized 
General  Cowin  to  begin  the  suit.  The  general  refused  to  undertake 
the  case  (so  he  informed  the  writer  hereof)  except  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  it  should  be  pushed  to  trial.  Accordingly  the  trial  took 
place  some  time  after  Furnas  was  elected,  resulting  in  a  disagreement 
of  the  jury,  and  the  case  was  afterward  dismissed. 

In  the  seventies  a  sharp  controversy  arose  between  the  Union 
Pacific  and  Burlington  &  Missouri  railroad  companies  about  what  was 
called  the  pro  rata  question.  For  example,  the  Burlington  demanded 
that  if  it  shipped  freight  destined  for  San  Francisco  from  Plattsmouth 
to  Kearney  over  its  own  line,  the  Union  Pacific  should  carry  it  the  rest 
of  the  way  at  the  same  proportional  rate  as  it  received  for  shipments 
from  Omaha  to  San  Francisco  all  the  way  by  its  own  line.  Lorenzo 
Crounse.  who  was  then  a  member  of  the  Houfee  of  Representatives  from 
Nebraska,  was  trying  to  put  through  a  bill  establishing  the  propor¬ 
tional  rate — but  so  far  without  success.  W'ith  the  purpose  of  running 
for  the  senatorship  against  Hitchcock,  Mr.  Crounse  declined  to  be¬ 
come  a  candidate  again  for  the  lower  house,  and  so  General  Cowin 
stepped  into  his  shoes,  and  Frank  Welch  became  the  candidate  of  the 
Hitchcock-anti-pro-rata  faction.  The  convention  was  in  session  four 
days  and  throughout  one  night.  Welch  was  at  last  nominated.  Dr. 
Miller  asserted  in  the  Herald  that  “Cowin  went  into  the  convention 
with  forty  or  fifty  majority.  He  came  out  defeated  by  a  very  large 
majority,  owing  to  a  shameless  purchase  of  votes  by  bribery  and  cor¬ 
ruption.”  At  any  rate,  Welch  was  far  inferior  in  ability  and  character 
to  his  brilliant  opponent.  This  was  General  Cowin’s  only  important 
venture  in  politics,  and  to  my  thinking  this  defeat  was  Fortune’s  way 
of  smiling  upon  him. 

The  general’s  military  title  was  bestowed  by  Furnas,  who  ap¬ 
pointed  him  upon  his  staff  with  the  rank  of  brigadier  general.  But 
compared  to  his  career  at  the  bar,  won  by  sheer  merit,  this  title  was 
as-  tinsel — like  as  a  term  of  Congress  would  have  been. — Albert 
Watkins. 


ANTELOPE  COUNTY  HISTORIAN  PASSES  ON. 

Adoniram  Judson  Leach  died  June  10,  1919  and  was  buried  at 
Oakdale  June  12.  He  was  born  September  19,  1834,  in  Cuyahoga 
county,  Ohio.  He  crossed  the  plains  to  Oregon  in  1852.  came  to 
Omaha  in  1867,  homesteaded  in  Antelope  county  in  1869  and  has 
resided  there  since. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Leach  was  interwoven  with  the  early  settlement 
and  development  of  Antelope  county.  When  he  settled  there  the 
county  merited  its  name.  Great  herds  of  elk  and  deer  made  com¬ 
pany  for  the  antelope.  At  rare  intervals  the  smoke  of  a  log  cabin 
escended  from  the  midst  of  the  woodland  along  the  streams.  In  his 
favorite  occupations  of  hunting  and  surveying  Mr.  Leach  came  to 
know  each  individual  family  as  it  settled  in  the  region.  He  served 
the  growing  community  as  county  surveyor,  county  superintendent 
of  schools,  and  in  the  later  years  as  county  treasurer. 

The  permanent  fame  of  Mr.  Leach  rests  securely  upon  his  work 
as  the  historian  of  Antelope  county.  His  history  combines  pains¬ 
taking  research  and  verification  of  facts  with  a  clear  style  and  just 
sense  of  proportion.  He '  was  fortunate  in  having  lived  through 
the  period  of  which  he  wrote  and  in  having  intimately  known  the 
men  and  women  who  took  part  in  its  events.  His  history  of  Ante¬ 
lope  county  is  a  model  in  its  field  and  will  remain  throughout  all 
time  the  authority  for  the  pioneer  years  in  that  region.  A  second 
book  published  in  1916  is  entitled  “Early  Day  Stories,’  and  while 
not  of  equal  value  with  his  history  of  Antelope  county  will  be  a 
source  of  entertainment  for  many  generations. 

It  was  in  1884  that  the  editor  of  this  magazine  first  formed  a 
friendship  with  Mr.  Leach.  I  was  making  my  first  venture  in  the 
newspaper  field  at  the  town  of  Burnett,  now  Tilden,  situated  on  the 
county  line  of  Antelope  and  Madison  counties.  Mr.  Leach  was 
agent  for  the  Burlington  railroad  lands  at  Oakdale,  eight  miles 
distant.  He  was  one  of  my  first  subscribers  and  advertisers  and 
remained  a  faithful  counselor  and  friend  through  those  years  of 
privation  and  hardship  in  the  Elkhorn  valley.  When  a  mob  con¬ 
nected  with  the  saloon  at  Burnett  and  the  distillery  at  Deer  Creek 
attempted  to  whip  the  editor  and  drive  him  out  of  business  Mr.  Leach 
increased  his  advertising  and  took  an  active  interest  in  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  first  newspaper  at  Tilden. 

The  work  of  county  historian  so  well  done  by  Mr.  Leach  in 
Antelope  county  needs  to  be  done  in  many  other  Nebraska  counties. 
The  writing  of  local  history  requires  a  combination  of  old  settler, 
critical  student  and  attractive  literary  style.  It  should  be  a  labor  of 
love  and  requires  years  for  the  collection  of  material  and  revision 
of  narrative.  No  hurry-up  productions  for  profit  of  a  publishing 
company  will  ever  fill  the  bill.  In  many  counties  of  the  state  there 
is  need  of  a  county  history  like  Leach’s  History  of  Antelope  County — 
an  enduring  monument  to  its  author  and  a  permanent  contribution 
to  the  true  history  of  our  commonwealth. 


THE  OLD  FURNAS  PRINTING  PRESS 

For  many  years  the  Secretary  of  this  Society  has  sought  to  get 
hold  of  the  old  hand  printing  press  which  Robert  W.  Furnas  brought 
with  him  to  Brownville  in  1856  and  used  in  the  publication  of  the 
Nebraska  Advertiser  and  later  the  Nebraska  Farmer.  Several  times 
traces  of  this  old  press  have  been  secured,  but  the  trail  has  disappeared. 
Now  it  seems  likely  to  lead  to  the  press  itself.  From  Mr.  W.  P.  Camp¬ 
bell,  custodian  of  the  Oklahoma  historical  society,  we  have  recently 
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received  two  letters,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken: 


Feb.  12,  1919— This  Society  is  pleased  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
publications  of  your  society. 

These  documents  call  to  mind  many  incidents  still  fresh  in  my 
memory.  Some  of  the  older  characters  I  knew  in  a  way,  and  others 
more  than  passingly;  one  being  Governor  Furnas  when  he  published 
the  Nebraska  Advertiser  with  “Limpy”  Jim  Fisher  as  his  foreman, 
printer,  manager,  editor,  collector  and  boss  generally,  when  the  gov¬ 
ernor  was  off  ‘Tighten.”  I  knew  his  sons  Will  and  George  quite  well. 
Dora  Hacker  was  also  a  remembered  attache  of  the  Advertiser.  I 
bought  part  of  the  Advertiser  material — surplusage— and  moved  it  to 
Augusta,  Ills.,  in  1864.  and  established  the  first  paper  of  that  town. 
The  old  Adams  undercut  press  is  out  in  the  weather  at  Waukomis  in 
this  state,  and  some  of  the  type  cases  are  also  here,  with  “R.  W.  Fur¬ 
nas”  brushed  on  the  backs  with  “Brownville,  Nebraska  Territory,” 
added— all  quite  legible.  Had  I  time  I  could  write  a  long,  long  story 
of  those  old  days.  You  could  probably  secure  these  old  cases  should 
you  desire  them.  I  once  tendered  them  to  your  Society,  but  those  in 
charge  did  not  then  consider  them  as  of  importance.  Have  lost  track 
of  J.  Amos  Barrett  at  one  time  connected  with  your  Society. 


May  7,  15)19. — Governor  Furnas  was  indeed  a  historic  character 
of  the  history-making  and  its  gathering  and  conservation  inditing  him 
as  a  veritable  trinity  on  historic  lines,  beating  his  way  from  orphan¬ 
age  to  the  highest  seat  in  your  state’s  affairs — as  publisher,  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  your  Society,  as  Indian  agent  and  as  leader  of  the  2nd  Nebraska 
against  the  Sioux — a  history  which  you  no  doubt  have  in  all  its  full¬ 
ness.  Besides,  his  career  in  the  Indian  service  in  what  Is  now  Okla¬ 
homa  entitles  him  to  no  small  niche  in  our  “Hall  of  Fame.”  When 
Col.  Fred  Salomon  of  the  Wisconsin  9th  undertook  in  July,  1862,  to 
lead  the  loyal  Indians  from  their  refuge  on  the  neutral  lands  of  Kan¬ 
sas  back  to  their  old  homes  in  Oklahoma,  it  fell  to  him  to  arrest  his 
superior— Col.  Wm.  Weer— after  crossing  to  the  territory  side,  camp¬ 
ing  at  Wolf  Creek,  and  assuming  command.  Retreating  back  to  nearer 
base  of  supplies  wTith  his  white  troops  left  Col.  Furnas  ranking  officer. 
He  not  only  retained  colonelcy  of  the  2nd  Indian  regiment,  but  also 
became  at  the  same  time  brigade  commander  of  the  1st,  2nd  and  3rd 
Indian  regiments.  Operated  at  various  points— Fort  Gibson,  Tahle- 
quah.  Pryor  Creek,  and  across  the  Grand  river  at  Camp  Wattles,  lhis 
is,  of  course,  but  a  very  brief  summary  of  his  short  but  active  work 
here  in  1862,  after  associating  with  a  number  of  others  in  an  effort 
to  enlist  loyal  Indians  in  Kansas. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIAN  LANGUAGES 


In  1886  J.  W.  Powell,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  at 
Washington,  published  his  report  upon  the  Indian  linguistic  families 
of  North  America.  The  report  showed  fifty-eight  different  language 
stocks  north  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  many  more  dialects. 

Systematic  study  of  Indian  languages  in  America  dates  from  the 
Powell  report.  During  the  past  twenty  years  Dr.  Franz  Boas  of 
Columbia  University,  and  students  who  have  been  prepared  by  him, 
have  carried  on  the  work  with  energy  and  ability.  The  aim  has  been 
to  gather  the  material  for  a  dictionary  and  grammar  of  every  sur¬ 
viving  Indian  language  on  the  continent.  This  has  involved  months 
of  continuous  residence  with  the  Indian  tribes,  careful  writing  down 
of  each  word  and  phrase  and  its  subsequent  verification  by  repetition. 

An  important  contribution  to  knowledge  in  this  field  has 
just  been  published  by  the  University  of  California.  It  is  by  Dr. 
Paul  Radin,  who  was  a  fellow  student  with  the  writer  under  Dr. 
Boas  at  Columbia  ten  years  ago.  Dr.  Radin’s  studies  tend  to  show 
that  the  fifty-eight  linguistic  stocks  of  Director  Powell  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  twelve  and  possibly  fewer. 

Indian  languages  are  very  different  in  their  structure  from 
European  languages.  They  are  deficient  in  generalized  terms,  but 
rich  and  full  in  specific  ways  of  saying  things.  The  various  aspects 
of  verbs  are  shown  in  some  languages  by  prefixes,  in  others  by 
suffixes,  while  still  others  split  the  verb  in  two  putting  the  modifier 
in  the  middle  like  the  ham  in  a  ham  sandwich. 

Dr.  Radin’s  studies  indicate  a  very  long  period  of  time  during 
which  the  North  American  Indian  languages  have  been  in  process 
of  formation.  Among  other  things  he  says  “most  recent  American 
archeologists  seem  to  be  agreed  that  15,000  years  is  an  adequate 
maximum  for  the  settlement  of  (North  America  by  the  Indians.  That 
implies  very  definitely  that  the  assumed  differentiation  into  fifty- 
eight  distinct  stocks  must  have  taken  place  in  northeastern  Asia, 
the  assumed  home  of  our  aborigines.  However,  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence,  either  in  the  present  or  past  linguistic  picture  of  northeastern 
Asia,  that  would  justify  us  in  assuming  a  large  number  of  distinct 
languages,  and  we  are  consequently  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  differentiation  in  North  America  is  secondary  and  took  place 
after  the  settlement  of  the  continent.” 

Four  Indian  linguistic  stocks  occupied  Nebraska  since  the  first 
white  man  came.  These  were  Siouan,  Pawnee  or  Caddoan,  Algon- 
quian,  (represented  by  the  Arapahoe  and  Cheyenne  tribes)  and 
Kiowan.  The  studies  of  Dr.  Radin  do  not  seem  to  indicate  a  closer 
relationship  of  these  stocks  than  the  one  hitherto  entertained.  In 
other  words,  Nebraska  Indian  languages  came  from  far  separated 
stocks  which  had  lived  many  centuries  by  themselves  before  coming 
together  in  Nebraska. 


John  Frederick  Kees,  who  settled  on  a  homestead  near  Filley 
In  1867,  celebrated  his  eighty-third  birthday  on  May  7.  The  Filley 
Spotlight  says  that  he  is  the  oldest  homesteader  still  occupying  his 
original  claim. 


Charles  McDonald 

A  sketch  of  Charles  McDonald’s  life  was  printed  in  the  November 
issue  of  this  magazine,  on  the  occasion  of  the  ninety-second  anni¬ 
versary  of  his  birthday.  He  died  at  his  home  in  North  Platte  on 
April  22,  1919,  of  pneumonia,  which  resulted  from  exposure  in  listen¬ 
ing  to  an  address  by  Secretary  McAdoo  in  behalf  of  the  sale  of 
victory  bonds,  which  the  venerable  pioneer  patriotically  promoted. 
He  came  to  (Nebraska  from  Tennessee  in  1855:  settled  at  first  near 
the  site  now  occupied  by  Pawnee  City;  two  years  later  moved  to 
Salem,  Richardson  county;  in  1859  established  his  famous  road 
ranch  at  Cottonwood  Springs;  in  1872  moved  to  North  Platte  where 
he  had  lived  ever  since,  at  first  engaged  in  mercantile  business,  but 
in  1878  he  established  the  Bank  of  Charles  McDonald  to  which  he- 
gave  almost  exclusive  attention  from  1899  until  his  last  illness. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  second 
Legislative  Assembly — in  1855-56. 


Jesse  Retherford  died  December  17  at  his  home  in  Potter;  born 
February  10,  1856,  at  Philadelphia  Road,  Ohio;  came  to  Nebraska 
in  1865. 

Mrs.  Henry  Shoebotham  died  December  23,  at  Fairbury;  born 
in  London,  Canada,  November  12,  1840;  came  to  Jefferson  county, 
Neb.,  in  1868;  her  husband  came  a  year  earlier. 

Mrs.  William  Brower,  Sr.,  died  December  21  at  her  home  in 
Nebraska  City;  born  April  17,  1853,  at  Sandusky,  Ohio;  the  fam¬ 
ily  settled  in  Cass  county,  Neb.,  near  where  Nehawka  is  now  sit¬ 
uated,  in  1854. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Pittman,  killed  in  an  automobile  accident,  near 
Union,  Neb.,  December  16;  born  March  15,  1840,  in  Marion  county, 
Iowa.  She  came  to  Nebraska  when  a  young  girl,  nearly  sixty  years 
ago. 

Mrs.  James  W.  Sperry,  whose  maiden  name  was  Margaret  Jane 
McDermed,  died  December  24  at  the  home  near  Weeping  Water, 
where  the  family  had  lived  thirty-eight  years;  she  was  born  in  Illi¬ 
nois  in  November  1854:  came  to  Nebraska  in  1866,  with  her  par¬ 
ents,  who  settled  on  a  farm  five  miles  southeast  of  Weeping  Water; 
married  to  Mr.  Sperry  November  29,  1874. 

Mrs.  Mary  Green  Rossiter  died  December  7  at  her  home  near 
Dewitt  aged  ninety-four  years,  one  month  and  thirteen  days;  said 
to  have  been  the  oldest  resident  of  Gage  county  at  the  time  of  her 
death;  born  in  Somersetshire,  England.  October  24,  1824;  came  ta 
America  and  to  Gage  county  with  her  husband  in  1856,  where  they 
settled  on  a  homestead, 

Dr.  George  Grant  Gere  died  December  28  at  his  home  in  San 
Francisco:  born  in  Greene,  New  York.  December  27,  1848,  a  brother 
of  John  Gere,  who  was  killed  by  Indians  in  1871,  and  of  Charles 
H.  Gere,  first  editor  of  the  Nebraska  State  Journal:  came  to  Ne¬ 
braska  with  his  parents  in  1857  and  settled  in  Table  Rock.  Dr. 
Gere  gained  a  wide  reputation  in  surgery,  was  an  instructor  in  a 
medical  college,  president  of  the  California  state  medical  association, 
vice  president  of  the  national  eclectic  association,  and  was  author 
of  books  on  surgery.  Four  children  survive;  two  of  the  three  sons 
were  soldiers  in  the  great  war. 

David  Sleeth  Hacker  of  Auburn  died  December  24;  born  near 
Fairland,  Indiana,  August  24.  1839;  July  25,  1862,  enlisted  in 
Company  F,  Seventieth  Regiment  Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry,  of 
which  Benjamin  Harrison,  afterward  president  of  the  United  States, 
was  colonel,  and  served  until  June  8,  1865;  in  the  fall  of  1865  came 
west  with  his  father  and  they  took  homesteads  in  the  southwest 
part  of  Nemaha  county,  three  miles  south  of  Febing.  or  Stone 
Church;  March  7.  1867,  married  to  Miss  Nancy  P.  Giel,  who  died 
February  11,  1911;  they  had  six  children  of  whom  four  survive; 
moved  with  his  family  to  Auburn,  then  called  Sheridan,  in  1877, 
where  he  had  since  resided:  helped  to  organize  the  first  Methodist 
church  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  county  and  was  one  of  the  char¬ 
ter  members  of  the  first  Methodist  church  in  Auburn,  and  the  last 
one  of  the  original  members  of  this  church  to  die. 
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THE  COUNCIL  BLUFF  HISTORICAL  PARK 

Two  centennial  celebrations  have  now  been  held  at  Fort  Cal¬ 
houn.  The  first  commemorated  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Council  with 
Nebraska  Indians,  August  3,  1804.  The  second  recalls  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Fort  Atkinson  in  1S19-20  and  with  it  the  coming  of 
school,  library,  farming,  factory  and  other  companions  of  civilized 
white  settlement  to  the  Nebraska  region. 

As  the  decades  and  centuries  come  and  go,  the  beginnings 
grow  in  importance,  honor  and  public  consideration.  The  places 
of  historic  interest  will  grow  into  objects  of  perpetual  'pTigrimage 
and  patriotic  inspiration.  In  Nebraska  a  few  such  places  will  be¬ 
come  famous. 

One  of  these  is  the  Council  Bluff  plateau  at  Fort  Calhoun.  A 
hundred  years  hence  it  will  he  another  Plymouth  Rock  in  interest 
and  attraction,  visited  by  tourists  from  all  parts  of  the  world  for 
its  commanding  beauty  and  for  its  pioneer  associations  with  the 
Great  West. 

It  is  time  now  at  the  end  of  a  hundred  years  to  dedicate  to  the 
public  use  the  places  made  memorable  in  our  history  and  preserve 
there  in  permanent  form  all  that  recalls  the  deeds  of  the  past.  We 
have  already  delayed  this  too  long. 

Fort  Atkinson  stood  on  a  noble  bluff  overlooking  the  Missouri 
valley  for  many  miles.  It  is  also  the  site  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Council.  An  historical  park  should  be  made  here.  A  building  to 
preserve  the  many  relics  of  the  early  years  should  be  in  the  park. 
An  automobile  drive  should  circle  the  park,  giving  a  view  of  the 
Missouri  valley.  The  expense  of  such  a  park  should  be  met  jointly 
by  the  citizens  of  Fort  Calhoun  and  the  state.  Plans  to  achieve 
this  result  will  be  worked  out  during  the  coming  months. 


OUR  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENT 

The  newspaper  department  of  the  Society  is  now  receiving  four 
hundred  and  nine  of  the  state  publications.  These  include  all  but 
sixty-eight  of  the  papers  or  periodicals  of  any  description  which  are 
published  regularly  in  Nebraska. 

The  papers  now  coming  cover  all  of  the  state  from  Harrison  to 
Falls  City,  and  from  South  Sioux  City  to  Haigler.  Besides  the  regu¬ 
lar  newspapers,  all  classes  of  people  and  societies  are  represented, 
such  as  the  Lincoln  Trade  Review,  the  Omaha  Trade  Exhibit,  the 
Western  Banker,  the  Philatelic  West,  of  Superior,  devoting  its  pages 
to  the  interest  of  the  coin  collector.  There  are  several  farm  maga¬ 
zines,  and  there  are  children’s  publications,  such  as  Every  Child’s 
Magazine,  and  Homeless  Children’s  Advocate;  and  we  have  teachers’ 
magazines,  religious  and  political  publications — Indian,  Danish,  Ger¬ 
man,  Jewish  and  Catholic;  and  the  Christian  Record,  of  College 
View,  published  in  the  point  system  for  the  blind. 


The  busy  newsgatherers  are  compiling  daily  the  history  of 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  state,  with  its  tragedies  and  joys,  its 
developments  both  mental  and  physical,  weaving  wonderful  life 
stories  in  these  pages. 

It  is  the  mission  of  the  Society  to  collect  and  preserve  these 
valuable  records.  Many  publishers  keep  files  only  for  a  short  time. 
Unless  the  county  keeps  them,  the  records  published  therein  are 
frequently  lost.  This  Society  is  the  only  organization  in  the  state 
which  endeavors  to  preserve  these  papers,  and  we  have  calls  from 
all  over  the  state  for  help  in  finding  proof  of  publications.  One 
incident  will  illustrate  this:  a  town  in  Nebraska  was  in  a  fight 
about  a  waterworks  system,  the  clerk’s  books  during  the  year  the 
ordinance  was  passed,  were  lost,  and  the  newspaper  publishing  the 
legal  notices  had  no  files  of  the  paper.  What  appeared  to  become 
a  long-drawn  out  wrangle  was  concluded  quickly  by  finding  the 
desired  papers  stored  safely  in  our  vaults. 


PERSHING’S  WREATH  TO  LAFAYETTE 

The  tomb  of  Lafayette  at  Paris  is  most  difficult  to  find.  It  is 
in  the  back  garden  of  a  convent  in  the  Rue  Picpus.  Readers  of 
Victor  Hugo’s  Les  Miserables  need  no  introduction  to  the  Rue 
Picpus,  for  it  is  the  scene  of  Jean  Valiean’s  most  thrilling  adven¬ 
tures.  Last  December,  after  an  hour’s  search  of  that  quarter  of 
Paris.  I  found  myself  standing  in  front  of  a  high  wall  with  an  iron- 
barred  gate.  Thru  a  peephole  an  eye  appeared  when  I  touched  a 
button.  After  explanations  of  my  mission  I  was  admitted,  but  my 
camera  was  at  once  put  in  cold  storage.  Led  by  the  attendant  I 
followed  a  winding  path  through  shrubbery,  around  corners,  under 
heavy  doorways,  until  in  a  remo'e  corner  he  suddenly  pointed  to 
the  tomb,  smothered  with  flowers  and  with  a  large  United  States 
flag  above  it.  With  what  emotion  an  American  stands  for  the  first 
time,  uncovered  at  the  grave  of  Lafayette!  Dear  to  the  imagination 
of  every  patriotic  American  schoolboy  every  detail  of  his  life.  What 
a  scene!  All  a”  "  ->  rv>o-*  o 

most  of  whom  died  in  the  French  revolution.  The  tomb  of  Lafayet  e< 
modest  and  low.  is  in  e  i  e  .  *  n  iue 

wall.  Laying  my  own  tribu*e  on  the  tomb  I  noticed  the  large  m  tal- 
lie  of  inimo**+eilpc*  T  fpw 

weeks  before.  I  told  the  attendmt  th"t  I  was  from  the  home  of 
General  Pershing.  Ye.  quickly  bent  over,  picked  a  leaf  which  had 
been  broken  from  the  Pershing  wreath  and  fallen  on  the  tomb, 
gave  it  to  me  in  silence.  And  that  is  how  a  leaf  from  the  Pershing 
wreath  on  the  tomb  of  Lafayette  is  one  of  the  treasures  in  the 
museum  of  the  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society. 


GEORGE  A.  HUNT,  PIONEER  AND  LEGISLATOR 

George  Artist  Hunt  died  at  his  home  in  Crete  on  July  6,  1919. 
Mr.  Hunt  was  born  in  Chili,  Ohio,  November  28,  1846,  while  his 
father,  Jacob  S.  Hunt,  was  in  service  in  the  Mexican  war.  He  was 
also  captain  of'  Company  G,  Fifth  Regiment  Iowa  Volunteer 
Infantry  in  the  Civil  War.  The  Hunt  family  came  to  Nebraska  in 
December,  1862,  and  settled  in  Saline  county  on  the  Blue  River 
below  Wilber.  Captain  Hunt  was  the  fiijst  probate  judge  of  Saline 
county,  elected  in  1867,  and  a  member  of  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  third  legislature — which  met  in  regular  session  in 
1869 — from  the  tenth  district  comprising  the  counties  of  Saline, 
Lincoln  and  Kearney. 

George  A.  Hunt  was  employed  at  the  Comstock  or  Oak  Grove 
ranch,  on  the  Little  Blue  River,  when  it  was  attacked  by  Indians 
on  August  7,  1864.  He  was  wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a  rifle  ball. 
On  October  18,  1862,  he  enlisted  at  Bellevue,  as  a  private,  in  Com¬ 
pany  D,  Second  Regiment.  Nebraska  Cavalry  Volunteers,  and  was 
discharged  on  September  18,  1863. 

Mr.  Hunt  freighted  across  the  plains  with  an  ox  team  and 
carried  mail  on  horseback  between  Camden  and  Swan  City,  Ne¬ 
braska,  in  the  early  ’60s.  He  married  Mary  A.  Bickle  of  Crete, 
April  5.  1868;  in  18  75  moved  to  Wilber,  engaging  in  a  general  mer¬ 
chandise  business  continuously  for  nineteen  years.  In  1899  he 
moved  to  Crete,  where  he  lived  until  his  death.  Mrs.  Hunt  died  in 
1901,  and  in  1907  Mr.  Hunt  was  married  to  Mrs.  Mary  Sampson. 
He  was  a  commissioner  of  Saline  county  from  1862-1883  and  from 
1909  to  1915,  and  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  27th  and  28th  legislatures-  of  1917  and  1919. 
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THE  FORT  ATKINSON  CENTENNIAL 

Six  Thousand  People  Celebrate  the  Founding,  of  the  First  Fort  and  White 

Settlement  in  Nebraska,  October  11. 


Colonel  B.  W.  Atkinson,  Grandson  of  the  Founder,  and  Colonel  G.  L.  Townsend,  of 
the  Sixth  Infantry  —  Omaha  Indians,  U.  S.  Soldiers  from  Fort  Omaha,  Pioneers  of 
Washington  and  Douglas  Counties,  Patriotic  Societies,  Join  in  Observation  of  the  Day. 


Col.  B.  W.  Atkinson  in  foreground  Background  panoramic  painting  used  in  pageant  of  found¬ 
ing,  of  Fort  Atkinson  at  centennial  celebration. 


Saturday,  October  11,  about  six  thousand  people  assembled  on 
the  historic  plateau,  sixteen  miles  north  of  Omaha  where  now  stands 
the  village  of  Fort  Calhoun.  In  the  assembly  were:  U.  S.  20th  In¬ 
fantry  band,  Fort  Crook;  Blair  Military  Band;  Balloon  Corps,  U.  S. 
army,  Fort  Omaha;  Omaha  Chapter  Daughters  of  American  Revolu¬ 
tion;  Isaac  Sadler  Chapter  Daughters  of  1812;  Soldiers  of  Civil 
War,  Spanish  War  and  World  War;  Uniform  Rank  Modern  Wood¬ 
men  of  America;  Washington  county  pioneers;  Douglas  county  pio¬ 
neers;  delegation  of  Omaha  Indians  (some  of  them  in  automobiles); 
board  of  governors  Omaha  Ak-Sar-Ben;  school  children;  citizens 
of  Washington,  Douglas  and  other  counties  of  Nebraska  and  Iowa. 

Col.  F.  A.  Grant,  U.  S.  army,  was  marshal  of  the  day.  In  the 
parade  which  marched  about  the  town  were  floats  representing  the 
old-time  ox  team,  the  prairie  schooner,  the  Indian  pony  and  travois, 
the  soldiers  and  Missouri  river  trappers  of  1819,  the  pioneers  of 
Washington  county,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  World  War. 

The  park  at  Fort  Calhoun  is  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  where  stood 
the  signal  station  of  Fort  Atkinson  a  century  ago.  Here  the  exer¬ 
cises  of  the  day  were  held,  with  the  following  program: 

Music  by  Band. 

President  Everett  Buckingham  waived  the  honor  of  introduc¬ 
ing  the  speakers  in  favor  of  Secretary  Sheldon  of  the  State  Historical 
Society. 

“The  Historical  Significance  of  the  Celebration,”  Albert  Wat¬ 
kins. 

“The  Sixth  Infantry  Regiment,  U.  S.  Army,”  Col.  G.  L.  Town¬ 
send. 

“The  Founders  of  Fort  Atkinson,”  Col.  B.  W.  Atkinson. 

“The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  Our  Western  Frontier,” 
Captain  C.  E.  Adams. 

“The  Pioneers  of  Nebraska,”  Mrs.  Philip  Potter. 

“The  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,”  Dr.  B.  F.  Bailey. 

Basket  picnic  dinner. 


At  three  o’clock  the  pageant,  “Landing  of  the  United  States 
Army  and  Greeting  by  Omaha  Indians,”  under  direction  of  Curator 
E.  E.  Blackman  of  the  State  Historical  Society.  This  was  given  in 
the  open  air  with  a  large  background,  twelve  feet  high  by  sixty  feet 
in  length,  painted  by  Charles  Plein,  showing  the  keel  boats,  the 
steamboat  Western  Engineer  and  the  river  front  along  the  Council 
Bluffs  a  century  ago. 

At  five  o’clock  the  U.  S.  balloon  corps  staged  the  balloon 
ascension  from  the  hillside  near  the  park.  A  gentle  breeze  from 
the  southwest  carried  the  balloon  over  the  plateau  where  stood  old 
Fort  Atkinson,  above  the  military  burying  ground,  above  the  site 
of  the  first  cantonment  built  by  the  soldiers  in  1819  on  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River  bottom  and  the  rich  fields  where  so  much  successful 
Nebraska  farming  was  done  in  those  early  years.  An  aeroplane 
whirled  in  the  sky  at  the  same  time.  What  contrasts  between  the 
early  frontier  post  on  the  border  of  the  western  wilderness  and  the 
rich  farms  and  flourishing  cities  of  today! 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  Marker. 

On  August  3,  1904,  the  first  centennial  celebration  was  held 
on  the  Council  Bluffs  plateau  at  Fort  Calhoun.  A  glacial  stone 
was  placed  on  the  high  school  grounds  by  the  Nebraska  D.  A.  R., 
S.  A.  R.,  and  State  Historical  Society.  The  site  was  not  well  chosen 
and  part  of  the  program  of  the  Fort  Atkinson  centennial  was  the 
removal  of  the  boulder  to  a  better  site  in  the  park. 

Reunion  of  lMoneers. 

The  pioneers  of  Washington  and  Douglas  counties  held  their 
annual  reunion.  Dancing  on  the  platform  in  the  grove  was  a  mag¬ 
net  for  the  young  people  during  the  afternoon  and  evening. 

The  Fort  Calhoun  Committee. 

The  Fort  Calhoun  members  of  the  celebration  committee  de¬ 
serve  warm  recognition  for  the  splendid  teamwork  done  to  maka 
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their  part  of  the  centennial  celebration  a  success.  They  include, 
on  the  general  committee,  J.  D.  Vaughan,  H.  J.  Livingston,  F.  J. 
Wolf,  Rev.  A.  E.  Hutchinson.  Fred  H.  Frahm. 

On  the  local  committees: 

Local  Committee — Rev.  A.  S.  Hutcheson.  Frank  Adams.  H.  J. 
Livingston,  Henry  Rohwer,  Fred  H.  Frahm. 

Concessions — H.  J.  Livingston,  Otto  Kruse,  Win.  Sievers,  Dr. 
E.  S.  B.  Geesaman,  V.  A.  Boggs. 

Entertainment — Claus  H.  Jipp,  Merlin  Wagers,  Roy  Slader. 
Parade — Frank  Wolff,  J.  Howard  Beales,  H.  L.  Morse,  G.  V. 
Beadle,  Mrs.  D.  iW.  Marr,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Trisler. 

Finance — Henry  Rohwer,  Wm.  Sievers,  Otto  Kruse,  Ernest  Rix, 
W.  P.  Cook,  A.  W.  Krambeck,  Walter  Goll 

Grounds — Rev.  A.  S.  Hutcheson,  J.  D.  Vaughan,  Ira  Dixon,  H. 
J.  Livingston,  Richard  Sievers,  Chas.  Snuffin,  Claus  Mehrens,  Ira 
Wagers. 

Program — Mrs.  Elsie  Rix  Cook,  Miss  Mary  Enyart,  Mrs.  A.  S 
Hutcheson. 


Publicity  Frank  Adams,  Fred  H.  Frahm.  D.  C.  Van  Deusen. 

Transportation — D.  W.  Marr,  Merlin  Wagers. 

The  total  amount  of  money  raised  in  Washington  county  was 
$1,500;  besides  this  $200  was  donated  by  Everett  Buckingham, 
$100  by  Randall  Brown  and  $10  by  Dr.  Harold  Gifford,  all  of 
Omaha.  In  time  and  service  much  more  was  given  by  the  military 
commanders  at  Forts  Crook  and  Omaha  and  the  men  and  women 
of  all  classes  who  cannot  be  named  here. 


COUNTY  MEMORIAL  BUILDINGS 

Saunders  county  has  organized  a  memorial  and  historical  asso¬ 
ciation  one  of  whose  purposes  is  the  erection  of  a  suitable  memorial 
for  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  that  county  in  the  World  War.  Dele¬ 
gates  from  every  part  of  the  county  were  present  at  the  organ¬ 
ization  meeting.  It  is  proposed  to  make  this  a  permanent  historical 
building  with  the  names  of  all  Saunders  county  soldiers  upon  its 
walls.  The  State  Historical  Society  will  be  glad  to  see  such  a 
memorial  building  in  every  county  of  the  state. 


‘i.  1 


Landing  at  Fort  Atkinson  Pageant.  Foreground,  a  &roup  of  Omaha  Indians  and  Soldiers  in 
Uniform  of  old  Regular  Army.  Background,  pageant  picture. 


Fort  Atkinson  Centennial 
Medal 

Struck  to  commemorate  cel¬ 
ebration  October  11,  1919. 
(Designed  by  H.  J.  Livingston.) 
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WHY  FORT  ATKINSON  WAS  ESTABLISHED 

By  Albert  Watkins. 

In  my  address  at  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  event,  on 
October  11.  I  undertook  to  answer  that  question  comprehensively — 
to  show  that  the  post  was  established  on  account  of  International 
complications  which  had  an  intimate  relation  to  the  titanic  struggle 
of  England  with  France  and  Spain  during  more  than  two  huiimed 
years,  the  American  phase  of  which  began  to  culminate  in  the  con- 
quest  by  England  of  the  vaHt  French  domain  called  Canada  in  17 02 ; 
that  the  other  Kngllsh  colonies  conquered  Independence  and  then 
got  rid  of  !•  ranee  and  Spain  by  acquiring  from  France  what  is 
culled  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  In  1803,  and  Florida  from  Spain  in 
1*10-21.  Rightfully,  Louisiana  belonged  to  Spain,  for  the  great 
Napoleon  hud  acquired  it  only  in  trust  in  1800. 

Thus  thi'  l  ulled  States  finished  what  Knglund  had  left  undone 
did  Just  as  Knglund  would  have  done  if  she  had  not  lost  her 
colonies  by  the  revolution.  About  the  time  that  Spain  lost  Florida, 
Mexico,  by  achieving  independence,  gained  all  the  rest  of  her  terri¬ 
tory  In  North  America. 

Even  after  the  war  of  is  12.  between  England  and  the  United 
States.  British  fur  traders  continued  to  trespass  upon  our  territory, 
and  her  powerful  organizations,  the  Mackinaw  Company,  the  North¬ 
west  Company  of  Montreal,  and  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  con¬ 
trolled  the  business  along  our  entire  northern  border  (which  then 
extended  not  farther  west  than  the  Rocky  Mountains),  and  they 
skilfully  induced  the  Indians  to  aid  them  in  the  aggression.  Imme¬ 
diately  qfter  the  peace  of  1815,  Monroe,  then  secretary  of  war,  rec¬ 
ommended  that  a  military  post  he  established  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Yellowstone  River.  In  18  If!  Monroe  was  elected  president,  and  in 
1817  John  ('.  Calhoun,  his  secretary  of  war, ,  undertook  the  great 
enterprise  of  establishing  a  chain  of  posts  along  the  entire  northern 
border,  to  guard  against  the  hostility  of  the  Indians  who,  he  de¬ 
clared,  were  “open  to  the  influence  of  a  foreign  power."  An  act 
of  Congress  passed  April  2!l,  1816,  prohibited  persons  not  citizens 
from  going  into  territory  held  by  Indians  within  the  United  States 
without  passports,  and  the  issue  of  licenses  to  such  persons  to  trade 
with  Indians  within  the  United  States.  The  posts  were  needed  to 
enforce  this  act. 

In  Ills  annual  message  to  Congress  on  November  16,  1818, 
President  Monroe  explained  the  status  as  follows: 

With  a  view  to  the  security  of  our  Inland  frontiers,  it  has  been 
thought  expedient  to  establish  strong  posts  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Yellow  Stone  River  and  at  the  Mandan  village  on  the  Missouri,  and 
at  the  mouth  id’  St.  Peters  on  the  Mississippi,  at  no  great  distance 
from  our  northern  boundaries.  It  can  hardly  be  presumed  while 
such  posts  are  maintained  in  the  rear  of  the  Indian  tribes  that  they 
will  venture  to  attack  our  peaceable  inhabitants.  A  strong  hope 
is  entertained  that  this  measure:  will  likewise  be  productive  of 
much  good  to  the  tribes  themselves,  especially  in  promoting  the 
great  object  of  their  civilization. 

Instead,  there  was  intermittent  warfare  between  whites  and 
Indians  “in  all  the  wide  border"  in  question  up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  sixties,  and  from  that  time  almost  continuous  war,  with  many 
massacres,  until  by  about  187!)  all  the  tribes  had  been  forced  onto 
circumscribed  reservations,  where  their  remnants  still  remain. 

In  liis  annual  message  of  December  7,  1819,  the  president  re¬ 
ported  that 

The  troops  intended  to  occupy  a  station  at  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Peters,  on  the  Mississippi,  have  established  themselves  there, 
and  those  who  were  ordered  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone,  on 
the  Missouri,  have  ascended  that  river  to  the  Council  Bluff,  where 
they  will  remain  until  the  next  spring,  when  they  will  proceed  to 
the  place  of  their  destination. 

Distance  continued  to  enchant  the  president's  expectations 
touching  the  Indians.  “I  have  the  satisfaction  to  state,"  he  con¬ 
tinues,  “that  this  measure  has  been  executed  in  amity  with  the  In¬ 
dian  tribes,  and  that  it  promises  to  produce,  in  regard  to  them,  all 
the  advantages  which  were  contemplated  by  it.”  In  less  than  four 
years  the  spring  of  1823 — there  was  a  bloody  clash  between  Amer¬ 
ican  traders  and  the  chronically  hostile  lllackfeet,  and  also  with 
the  Arikari. 

There  had  always  been  jealous  opposition  in  the  East  to  ex¬ 
pansion  in  the  West-  against  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  for  ex¬ 
ample;  but  in  this  cuse  it  was  most  strenuous  In  the  Southwest. 
The  scandals  attending  the  Yellowstone  Expedition,  which  was  sent 
up  the  Missouri  in  1819  to  establish  the  proposed  posts,  so  strength¬ 
ened  this  opposition  that  it  was  able  to  force  the  abandonment  of 
the  principal  part  of  the  enterprise  and  confine  it  to  maintenance 
of  but  one  post,  at  Council  Bluff,  far  below  the  two  sites  at  first 
projected.  On  December  2!',  lesH  than  a  month  after  the  presi¬ 
dent's  announcement  that  the  otlginal  plan  would  be  carried  out, 
the  secretary  of  war,  in  answer  to  an  inquisitorial  letter  from  the 
chairman  of  the  House  cornmltte<  on  military  affairs,  said  that  "to 


guard  against  the  hostility  of  Indians,"  who  were  “open  to  the  in- 
lluence  of  a  foreign  power,"  measures  had  been  taken  "to  establish 
strong  posts  at  the  Council  Bluffs  and  the  Mandan  village  on  the 
Missouri  .  ,  .  "  In  the  meantime  the  secretary,  and  presumably 
the  president  also,  had  discovered  that 

The  position  at  the  Council  Bluff  is  a  very  important  one,  and 
the  post  will  consequently  be  rendered  strong.  ...  it  is  hi.  the 
point  on  the  Missouri  which  approaches  the  nearest  to  the  post  at 
ihe  mouth  of  the  St.  Fetors,  with  which,  in  the  event  of  hostilities, 
it  may  cooperate. 

Being  but  "18u  miles  in  advance  of  settlements  on  the  Mis¬ 
souri  and  in  the  center  of  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  Indian 
population  west  of  the  Mississippi,"  the  secretary  believed  it  "to  be 
the  best  position  on  the  Missouri.”  and  aside  from  other  objects, 
“ought  to  be  established  for  that  purpose  alone.”  But  other  con¬ 
siderations  soon  developed  which  superseded  these  superior  ad¬ 
vantages.  On  the  7th  of  March.  182  7,  an  order  was  issued  by  the 
war  department  for  establishing  a  post  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Little  Flatte  River,  and  on  the  eightji  of  May,  Colonel  Henry  Leav¬ 
enworth  reported  the  selection  of  the  site  for  the  famous  fort 
which  has  always  borne  his  name.  On  the  6th  of  June  a  Iloiilla  of 
three  keel  boats  and  four  barges  started  with  the  garrison  and 
equipment  of  Fort  Atkinson  on  the  way  to  Cantonment  Leaven¬ 
worth. 

The  principal  reasons  for  thus  changing  the  location  of  the 
post  were,  that  it  should  be  nearer  the  Indians,  who  in  great  num¬ 
bers  were  soon  to  be  removed  from  their  homes  east  of  tne  Mississ¬ 
ippi  River  to  territory  now  included  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and 
to  the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  whose  traffic  had  lately  become  important. 
\i  he  report  of  Colonel  Croghan,  inspector  general  of  tiie  army, 
alter  an  examination  of  Fort  Atkinson  in  1826,  that  the  Indians 
were  at  peace  and  "nothing  is  likely  to  disturb  the  present  quiet,” 
and  the  almost  fantastic  theory  of  General  Jacob  Brown,  coin- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  army,  formulated  in  a  letter  to  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  war,  dated  January  II,  1826,  that  large  bodies  of  savages 
could  not  find  a  secure  retreat  in  the  open  country  between  the 
Missouri  River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains;  that  "Without  the  refuge 
and  protection  of  forests  they  would  not  venture  in  the  prosecution 
of  hostilities  against  us";  and  even  if  they  should,  "it  would  not 
require  a  large  command  of  well  trained  mounted  infantry,  with  a 
lew  pieces  of  light  or  flying  artillery,  to  disperse  any  force  of  sav¬ 
ages  which  might  be  collected  to  oppose  them  and,  if  it  should  be 
necessary,  sweep  them  to  the  Rocky  Mountains." 

Such  fatuous  misapprehension  and  the  interruption  of  the 
Civil  War  prepared  a  proof  of  the  pudding  in  sanguinary  contrast 
to  the  pleasant  fancy.  As  late  as  1841,  the  secretary  of  war  ex¬ 
pressed  in  his  report  his  belief  that  a  line  of  stockaded  lorts,  with 
log  blockhouses,  advanced  into  the  Indian  country,  “would  afford 
sufficient  protection  against  an  enemy  unprovided  with  artillery," 
and  his  "plan  of  defense"  contemplated  no  post  at  all  west  of  Forts 
Snelling  and  Leavenworth.  The  practical  opening  of  the  Oregon 
Trail  the  very  next  year,  which  was  so  soon  to  compel  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  chain  of  posts  along  its  line,  was  evidently,  and  it  seems 
incomprehensibly,  unforeseen.  Lewis  and  Clark  traveled  about 
3,670  miles  from  the  point  which  became  the  eastern  terminal  of 
the  Oregan  trail  to  Fort  Vancouver,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
iWillamette.  The  Trail  cut-off  reduced  the  distance  some  1,700 
or  1,800  miles.  As  the  fur  fields  were  extended  southward  from 
the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Platte, 
traders  more  and  more  followed  the  valley  of  the  great  Nebraska 
river,  the  best  natural  road  of  its  length  in  the  world,  to  get  to 
them.  Presently  emigrants  to  Oregon  discovered  that  the  rest  of 
the  route  beyond  the  Platte  was  practicable,  though  difficult. 

At  first,  then,  Fort  Snelling,  high  up  on  the  Mississippi,  and 
Fort  Atkinson  and  its  successor,  Fort  Leavenworth,  were  the  west¬ 
ern,  or  rather,  northwestern  military  outposts.  Then,  for  the  rea¬ 
sons  above  indicated,  in  1848  and  1849,  the  line — Forts  Kearny, 
Laramie,  and  Hall — cut  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  Until  the 
Oregon  question  arose — between  the  United  States  and  England— 
American  interest  in  the  northwest  had  been  confined  to  the  Ne¬ 
braska  country,  but  it  then  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  into  the 
Oregon  country.  Accordingly,  President  Monroe  in  his  last  mes¬ 
sage  to  Congress,  in  1824,  recommended  the  construction  of  a  fort 
on  the  Columbia  River,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  forward¬ 
ing  American  interests  in  that  debatable  region.  The  dispute  had 
become  acute  by  1841,  and  in  his  annual  report  for  that  year  the 
secretary  of  war  recommended  the  construction  of  a  chain  of  posts 
“from  the  Council  Bluffs  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  so  as  to 
command  the  avenues  by  which  the  Indians  pass  from  the  north  to 
the  south,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  a  communication  with 
the  territories  which  belong  to  us  on  the  Pacific.”  Probably  the 
secretary  had  consulted  Colonel  J.  J.  Abert,  topographical  engineer 
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of  high  standing,  who  in  his  report  of  January  15,  1842,  maintained 
at  length  that  the  most  practicable  route  lay  through  the  pass  in 
the  Black  Hills  at  about  latitude  44°  30',  thence  between  the  Hills 
and  “Big  Horn  Mountain,”  proceeding  across  the  Three  Forks  of 
the  Missouri,  down  the  Bitter  Root  River  to  its  junction  with  “Sal¬ 
mon  or  Lewis’s  river,”  and  down  that  river  to  the  Columbia.  The 
point  of  departure  from  the  river,  the  engineer  said,  should  be 
somewhere  between  the  mouth  of  White  River  and  the  great  bend — 
both  now  in  Lyman  county,  South  Dakota. 

President  Tyler  approved  the  secretary’s  recommendation  and 
gave  the  same  reasons  for  the  enterprise  as  Monroe  and  Calhoun 
had  given  some  twenty-five  years  before  for  constructing  the  chain 
of  posts  east  of  the  mountains,  treating  the  Oregon  feature  of  it 
in  diplomatic  phrase— “establishing  the  means  of  safe  intercourse 
between  the  American  settlements  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River  and  those  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  ...  In 
184  2  the  president  repeated  the  recommendations  and  said  that 
while  he  “would  propose  nothing  inconsistent  with  friendly  nego¬ 
tiations  to  settle  the- extent  of  our  claims  in  that  region,  yet  prudent 
forecast  points  out  the  necessity  of  such  measures  as  may  enable 
us  to  maintain  our  rights.” 

But  while  science  proposed,  the  emigrant’s  instinct  for  mov¬ 
ing  along  the  line  of  least  resistance  disposed.  In  1843  the  great- 
Oregon  colony  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  taking  loaded 
wagons  from  Fort  Hall  to  the  Columbia,  which  ended  the  projected 
higher  line,  and  also  Colonel  Abert’s  incidental  plan  of  putting  back 
Fort  Leavenworth  to  the  original  site  at  the  Council  Bluff. 

The  first  Fort  Kearny  was  established  at  Table  Creek,  now 
Nebraska  City,  on  May  23,  1846,  for  the  ostensible  reasons  that 
it  would  probably  become  the  starting  point  from  the  Missouri 
River  for  Oregon  emigration  and  that  it  was  in  a  dangerous  Indian 
country;  but  the  selection  turned  out  to  have  been  ill-considered, 
and  at  the  end  of  about  ten  months  the  post  was  removed  to  the 
site  on  the  Platte,  the  first  of  the  chain  on  the  Oregon  Trail.  It 
afterward  became  necessary  to  cover  the  region  west  of  the  line 
between  the  first  principal  posts  on  the  border — Fort  Snelling  and 
Fort  Atkinson — with  many  military  posts  for  the  protection  of  set¬ 
tlers  and  travelers  from  hostile  Indians. 

Through  scandalous  mismanagement  the  Yellowstone  Expedi¬ 
tion,  w'hich  ought  to  have  started  from  its  rendezvous  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri  in  early  June  at  the  latest,  did  not  leave 
until  July  4th  and  5th.  Consequently  it  did  not  arrive  at  the  Coun¬ 
cil  Bluff  until  September  29th,  too  late  to  proceed  any  farther. 
So  the  plan  was  changed,  and  on  the  first  of  October  the  site  was 
chosen  for  a  post  at  the  Council  Bluff  and  it  was  occupied  on  the 
second.  On  that  day  Colonel  Atkinson  issued  the  following  order: 
“A  military  post  is  to  be  established  at  this  place. and  is  to  be  called 
and  officially  known  as  soon  as  barracks  are  erected,  by  the  name 
of  Cantonment  Missouri.”  On  January*  5th,  1821,  the  name  was 
changed  to  Fort  Atkinson,  by  order  of  the  secretary  of  war. 

Fort  Snelling  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Minnesota 
and  Mississippi  rivers.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Henry  Leavenworth 
arrived  there  with  the  Fifth  Regiment  Infantry,  comprising  414 
men,  of  which  he  was  commander,  on  the  24th  of  August,  1819, 
and  he  selected  the  site  on  that  day.  Temporary  barracks  were 
immediately  erected.  That  the  importance  of  the  location  had  been 
appreciated  for  many  years  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Lieutenant 
Zebulon  M.  Pike,  the  famous  military  explorer,  purchased  the  site 
from  the  Indians  on  September  23rd,  1805.  Colonel  Leavenworth 
named  the  post  Fort  St.  Anthony,  but  General  Winfield  Scott  vis¬ 
ited  it  in  1824  and  soon  afterward  recommended  that  the  name 
be  changed  to  Fort  Snelling  in  honor  of  Colonel  Josiah  Snelling, 
who  was  in  command  at  that  time.  The  order  for  changing  the 
name  was  issued  January  7,  1825.  Fort  Snelling  was  an  important 
training  camp  in  the  world  war. 

For  many  years  the  name  Fort  Calhoun  has  been  applied  to 
the  military  post,  but  quite  erroneously.  From  the  day  it  was  es¬ 
tablished  until  January  5th,  1821,  its  official  name  was  Cantonment 
Missouri  and  thenceforth  until  it  was  abandoned  its  official  and 
only  name  was  Fort  Atkinson.  In  his  proclamation  of  November 
23,  1854,  Acting  Governor  Cuming  described  the  boundaries  of  the 
eight  counties  in  which  the  first  elections  should  be  held,  and  in 
outlining  Washington  county  he  mentioned  a  place  called  Fort 
Calhoun,  but  when  a  company  platted  a  town  site  by  that  name, 
early  in  the  year  1855,  the  settlement  comprised  only  two  or  three 
cabins.  The  act  of  the  first  legislative  assembly  establishing  Wash¬ 
ington  county,  approved  February  22,  1855,  designated  Fort  Cal¬ 
houn  as  the  county  seat,  and  it  soon  became  the  most  important 
town  in  the  county.  The  county  capital  was  removed  to  Blair  in 
1869. 


Tiie  site  of  1855  was  claimed  under  the  preemption  act  of  1841, 
amended  by  the  act  of  July  22,  1854,  which  permitted  settlement  on 
unsurveyed  lands.  Lands  in  this  district  were  not  surveyed  until 
1856.  The  Omaha  Indians  had  ceded  this  territory  to  the  United 
States  on  March  16,  1854.  This  first  site  comprised,  approximately, 
the  east  two-thirds  of  the  northeast  quarter  and  the  southeast 
quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter,  the  northwest  quarter  and  the 
southwest  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter,  the  northeast  quarter 
and  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  11; 
the  northwest  quarter,  the  southwest  quarter  and  the  southeast 
quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  12,  and  the  part  west 
of  a  line  running  diagonally  from  southeast  to  northwest  across 
the  centers  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  and 
the  southwest  quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  12,  all  in 
township  17,  range  12  east  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian.  The 
extreme  length  of  the  site  on  the  south  side  was  about  a  mile  and 
5-12;  of  the  north  side,  about  half  a  mile  less;  the  width  was  half 
a  mile,  excepting  the  part  affected  by  the  diagonal  eastern  boun¬ 
dary. 

The  town  of  Fort  Calhoun  was  first  incorporated  by  an  act 
of  the  fifth  legislative  assembly,  approved  November  4,  1858.  The 
site  comprised  the  east  half  of  section  11  and  the  west  half  of  sec¬ 
tion  12,  so  that  its  northeastern  corner  boundary  was  approximately 
the  same  as  that  of  the  original  site,  while  its  southeastern  corner 
was  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the  original  corner. 
There  is  no  reliable  information  touching  the  reason  for  applying 
the  name  to  the  town,  but  possibly  someone  among  its  promoters 
knew  that  the  famous  statesman  of  the  south  had  been  instrumen¬ 
tal  in  establishing  the  abandoned  military  post  and  sought  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  event  in  this  way. 

The  Santa  Fe  trail,  which  at  first  started  from  Franklin,  Mo., 
and  soon  after  from  the  same  point  as  the  beginning  of  the  Oregon 
Trail,  leaving  it  about  forty  miles  beyond,  was  protected  by  Fort 
Gibson  and  Fort  Towson,  both  established  in  1824.  Fort  Gibson 
was  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Neosho  River,  two  miles  and 
a  half  from  its  confluence  with  the  Arkansas.  The  site  is  about 
five  miles  northeast  of  the  city  of  Muskogee,  Okla.  Fort  Towson 
was  situated  six  miles  west  of  Red  River  and  the  same  distance 
south  and  east  of  the  Kamichi,  now  in  the  southern  part  of  Choc¬ 
taw'  county,  Oklahoma.  The  town  of  Fori*  Towson  is  situated  about 
five  miles  north  of  the  confluence  of  the  rivers,  on  the  St.  Louis 
&  San  Francisco  railroad.  Fort  Gibson  was  named  for  Colonel 
George  Gibson,  who  was  commissary  general  of  subsistence  at  the 
time  the  post  was  established,  and  Fort  Towson  for  Colonel  Nathan 
Towson,  who  was  paymaster-general  at  the  same  time. 


THE  HISTORICAL  LIBRARY 

The  follow'ing  books,  through  purchase,  gift  or  exchange,  have 
been  received  by  this  library  during  the  past  three  months: 

Welsh  Settlement  of  Pennsylvania. 

Adam  and  Anne  Mott,  Their  Ancestors  and  Their  Descendants. 

History  of  Hillsborough  County,  N.  H. 

History  of  Temple,  N.  H. 

Year  Books  of  the  Holland  Dutch  Society  for  the  Years  1887, 
1888,  1889,  1918. 

Records  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

The  Kinnears  and  Their  Kin,  1165-1916. 

Chronicles  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  George  Catlin  Indian  Gallery. 

Catlin’s  Ojibbeway  and  Iowa  Indians. 

Civilization  Among  the  Sioux  Indians. 

Report  of  Visit  to  the  Great  Sioux  Reserve. 

Sioux  and  Ponca  Indians. 

The  Cheyenne. 

The  Hawk  Chief  and  a  Tale  of  the  Indian  Country. 

The  Rescue  of  Kansas  from  Slavery. 

Harman’s  Station. 

Violette’s  History  of  Missouri. 

The  Story  of  General  Pershing. 

From  Vauquois  Hill  to  Exermont. 

With  the  Yankee  Division  in  France. 

Col.  Benjamin  W.  Atkinson  of  New  York  has  presented  to  this 
Society  a  handsome  photograph  of  his  grandfather,  General  Henry 
Atkinson. 

Dr.  M.  E.  Vance  has  given  this  library  a  number  of  programs, 
pamphlets  and  badges  relating  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Nebraska 
State  Dental  Society. 

Miss  Ida  Robbins  recently  turned  over  to  the  Nebraska  State 
Historical  Society  library  a  number  of  books,  some  of  which  were 
a  part  of  the  collection  of  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Gibson. 
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PIONEERS  PASSED  ON 

A  Long,  List  of  Men  and  Women  Who  Have  Made  Nebraska  and  Gone  to 
Their  Reward. — Gleaned  from  Nebraska  History  Exchanges. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  O'Neill  Herold,  a  resident  of  Plattsmouth  for 
sixty-five  years,  died  July  14  at  the  age  of  78.  Her  father,  James 
O'Neill,  Samuel  Martin  and  Joseph  L.  Sharp  built  a  trading  house 
on  the  site  now  occupied  by  Plattsmouth  in  1853,  which  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  first  settlement  by  white  men,  though  it  is  said  that 
such  an  establishment  was  placed  there  in  1851. 

Henry  Stanford,  pioneer  of  Cass  county,  died  in  Elmwood  on 
July  It*;  born  in  Elkhorn.  Wisconsin,  February  2,  1852;  settled  in 
Nebraska  in  1860. 

John  W.  Patterson.  Peru,  Nebraska,,  born  in  Davies  county, 
Indiana,  April  10,  1838,  died  July  3.  He  married  Lucy  Ann  Grub- 
well  February  11,  1857,  and  settled  in  Richardson  county,  where 
he  resided  until  1913. 

Hans  Behrens,  a  resident  of  Hall  county  since  1865,  born  Feb¬ 
ruary  15,  1836,  died  July  3,  age  83  years. 

Mary  Harris  Cox,  Nebraska  pioneer,  born  in  Nodaway  county, 
Missouri,  December  15,  1843,  died  July  4  in  St.  Louis;  married 
Edmund  Cox  in  1858  and  settled  in  Richardson  county,  Nebraska. 
In  1903  they  moved  to  Fairbury.  where  Mr.  Cox  died  in  1910.  Mrs. 
Cox  was  the  mother  of  sixteen  children,  nine  of  whom  are  living. 

Mortimer  N.  Kress,  Hastings,  died  July  4,  having  homesteaded 
in  Adams  county  in  1871.  He  passed  through  Nebraska  in  1865  on 
his  way  to  Colorado  but  did  not  become  a  permanent  settler  until 
six  years  later.  Mr.  Kress,  generally  known  as  “Wild  Bill,”  was  a 
frontiersman,  Indian  fighter  and  scout  and  was  associated  in  the 
early  days  with  Buffalo  Bill  and  other  well  known  plainsmen.  He 
was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War. 

Dempsey  C.  West,  Wyoming,  Nebraska,  died  July  5;  born  in 
Ohio  May  31,  1844;  settled  in  Otoe  county  in  1857,  where  he  lived 
until  his  death. 

John  E.  Douglass,  Madison,  died  July  5;  was  born  at  Union- 
town,  Pennsylvania,  October  19,  1838;  enlisted  in  the  Fifth  Battery 
Indiana  Volunteers  for  service  in  the  Civil  War,  was  in  the  battles 
of  Perryville,  Stone  River.  Chickamauga,  and  Chattanooga,  and 
took  part  in  the  siege  of  Atlanta.  He  reenlisted  in  Hancock’s  Vet¬ 
eran  Corps  and  was  stationed  at  Washington  when  Lincoln  was 
assassinated  and  was  on  duty  during  the  trial,  of  the  conspirators. 
Mr.  Douglass  settled  in  Nebraska  in  1866  and  had  been  a  farmer, 
merchant  and  banker. 

Jefferson  Brawner.  Fairbury  born  in  Atchison  county,  Kansas, 
February  20,  1863,  died  July  6.  He  came  with  his  parents  to  Jef¬ 
ferson  county,  Nebraska,  in  August,  1863;  married  Alice  McVey  in 
1887  and  became  the  father  of  six  children. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stukenholtz,  Julian,  Nebraska,  died  July  9; 
was  born  in  Germany,  December  24,  1831;  came  to  New  York  in 
1852;  married  Frederick  Stukenholtz;  settled  in  Nebraska  in  1859, 
where  she  lived  until  her  death. 

John  Robert  Hall,  pioneer  of  Nemaha  county,  born  in  Ruther¬ 
ford  county,  Tennessee,  July  9,  1836;  died  July  13  at  the  Soldiers 
Home  in  Milford;  came  with  his  parents  to  Nebraska  in  1855  and 
settled  near  Brownville;  freighted  across  the  plains  both  before  and 
after  the  Civil  War;  enlisted  in  the  Second  Regiment  Missouri  In¬ 
fantry  and  participated  in  several  engagements  with  Quantrell’s 
guerillas  near  Westport;  reenlisted  in  the  Second  Kansas  Battery 
and  took  part  in  the  Red  River  campaign;  in  1868  married  Luisa 
Whitlow  and  became  the  father  of  twelve  children,  all  of  whom 
survive. 

Marion  Baker.  Brownville,  born  in  Rockport,  Missouri,  Janu¬ 
ary  8,  1862,  died  July  20;  came  with  his  parents  to  Nemaha  county 
m  1863  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  spent  most  of  his 
life  in  Brownville;  he  was  mayor  of  the  town  in  1916. 

Joseph  W.  Ponn,  Brownville,  born  in  Lorraine,  Virginia,  May 
31,  184  4;  died  July  31;  served  in  the  confederate  army;  settled 
in  Nemaha  county  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War. 

James  Emory  Neal,  pioneer  of  Nemaha  county,  died  in  Boise, 
Idaho,  August  12;  born  near  Urbana,  Ohio,  October  26,  1831;  home¬ 
steaded  near  Peru  in  1863. 

Jesse  Jeffries.  Nebraska  City,  born  in  Andrew  county,  Mis¬ 
souri.  April  29.  1850.  died  August  13;  moved  to  Nebraska  City  in 
1865,  where  he  became  a  cabinet  maker  and  wheelwright. 

Mrs.  John  Lee  Webster,  Omaha,  died  August  20;  before  mar¬ 
riage  was  Josephine  Watson  of  Belle  Vernon,  Pennsylvania.  They 
settled  in  Omaha  in  1869.  Mr.  Webster  was  president  of  the  Ne¬ 
braska  State  Historical  Society  for  six  years. 

Mrs.  G.  Fred  Elsasser  died  August  14;  born  in  Omaha  in  1857; 
is  survived  by  her  husband,  who  was  twice  county  treasurer  of 
Douglas  county,  and  nine  of  her  fourteen  children. 

Orin  W.  Pickard,  born  in  Omaha  February  4,  1862,  died  Au¬ 
gust  24. 

Mrs.  Mahala  Pearl  Graves  died  August  27  in  Peru  aged  98 
years  and  11  months;  born  in  Knox  county,  Tennessee,  September 
24,  1820;  married  to  William  Graves  in  1837;  settled  in  Platts¬ 
mouth.  Nebraska,  in  1863:  a  few  years  later  removed  to  Rock  Bluffs. 
Bhe  was  the  mother  of  eleven  children. 


Mrs.  Mary  Garvey  died  August  28;  resident  of  Omaha  since 
1857. 

F.  M.  Scoggin.  Beatrice,  died  August  29;  resided  in  Nebraska 
over  sixty  years,  most  of  that  time  in  Gage  county;  for  some  years 
carried  mail  between  Beatrice  and  Lincoln  before  the  railroads 
were  built. 

Thomas  Weatherhogg,  born  in  England,  May  2,  1829,  died  in 
Douglas,  Nebraska,  August  31;  emigrated  to  America  in  1857; 
settled  in  Nebraska  in  1865  and  lived  an  extremely  active  life  until 
only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death  at  the  age  of  90  years. 

Mrs.  Orplia  Hoschour,  wife  of  Abraham  Hoschour.  of  Friend, 
Nebraska,  died  September  2;  born  in  Girard  township,  Branch  coun¬ 
ty,  Michigan,  February  3,  1842;  settled  in  Saline  county  in  1863 
and  became  the  mother  of  thirteen  children. 

Charles  Perky,  Wahoo,  born  in  Georgetown,  Ohio,  December 
17,  1841,  died  September  5;  served  fifteen  months  in  Company  H, 
Seventh  Regiment  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  reenlisted  in  Company 
A  104th  Regiment;  mustered  out  at  close  of  war  with  rank  of 
lieutenant;  came  to  De  Soto,  Nebraska,  in  1866;  in  1868  moved  to 
Saunders  county,  where  he  continued  to  reside;  deputy  county 
treasurer  and  county  treasurer  for  several  terms;  also  mayor  of 
Wahoo. 

Edward  Oliver  died  in  Shelton,  Nebraska,  September  6;  born 
in  Manchester,  England,  June  3,  1836,  in  1860  settled  in  Buffalo 
county  at  Wood  River  Center,  now  Shelton,  and  remained  during 
the  Indian  trouble  of  1864  when  almost  all  settlers  were  driven 
out;  county  treasurer  in  1879-81,  also  held  public  offices  in  Shelton 
at  various  times. 

Jacob  Hunzeker,  pioneer  of  Richardson  county  since  1857,  died 
in  Falls  City,  September  9.  He  was  the  father  of  ten  children. 

Thomas  W.  Canaga,  a  member  of  the  Fontanelle  Colony  of 
1857,  died  in  Hooper,  September  9,  aged  81  years. 

Mary  Frances  Carter  Brunt  on  died  in  Blair  September  10; 
born  August  12,  1853,  in  Adams  county,  Ohio;  came  with  her  par¬ 
ents  to  Nebraska  in  1856.  She  was  the  mother  of  fifteen  children. 
Her  mother,  Mrs.  Jacob  Carter,  91  years  old,  is  living  in  Blair. 

Mrs.  Juliane  D.  Sierk,  a  resident  of  Washington  county  since 
1865,  died  September  17. 

Lewis  Waldter,  of  Wymore,  killed  by  a  train  September  18; 
settled  in  Brownville,  Nebraska,  in  1854;  moved  to  Humboldt,  later 
to  Wymore.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  Civil  War. 

Lucinda  Bills  Loomis,  pioneer  teacher  in  Nebraska  schools, 
died  September  18,  aged  76;  daughter  of  Israel  Loomis,  who  settled 
in  Nebraska  City  in  1856.  Miss  Loomis  began  teaching  in  that 
city,  later  was  instructor  in  Brownell  Hall  of  Omaha.  She  taught 
continuously  in  Nebraska  for  sixty  years. 

Robert  Emmett  Countryman,  for  sixty  years  a  resident  of  Cass 
county,  died  in  Weeping  Water  September  24,  aged  86  years. 

Henderson  W.  Ward,  Cass  county  pioneer,  died  in  Weeping 
Water,  September  24;  born  near  Plattsmouth,  January  16,  1862. 

William  Frederick  Malchow,  pioneer  Cuming  county  since  1864, 
died  September  24,  aged  86. 

Hiram  S.  Barnum,  resident  of  Gage  county  since  1859,  died  in 
Beatrice,  September  30,  aged  82;  he  was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 
War. 


DEATH  OF  MORMON  HISTORIAN 

Heman  Conoman  Smith,  general  historian  of  the  Reorganized 
Church  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  Lamoni,  Iowa,  died  at  Independence, 
Missouri.  April  17,  1919.  Though  born  in  the  South,  in  Gillespie 
county,  Texas,  on  September  27,  1  850,  he  was  of  New  England 
stock  and  Mayflower  ancestry. 

Heman  C.  Smith  was  a  recognized  authority  upon  the  history 
of  the  Mormons,  having  been  identified  with  the  Reorganized 
Church  of  Latter  Day  Saints  from  the  age  of  twelve.  He  devoted 
his  life  to  the  work  of  the  church  and  of  recent  years  to  its  history, 
as  editor  of  the  Journal  of  History.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
Church  History,  Truth  Defended,  The  True  Succession  in  Church 
Presidency,  also  many  articles  of  general  historical  interest.  Since 
the  history  of  the  Mormon  church  is  closely  connected  with  the 
early  history  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Smith’s  work  was  of  value  outside 
of  his  own  denomination. 


A  FINE  HISTORICAL  ALBUM 

On  the  wall  of  the  public  library  in  the  city  of  Kearney  is  a 
beautiful  case  with  folding  leaves,  containing  the  photographs  of  387 
of  the  early  settlers  of  Buffalo  county  and  attached  to  the  case  for 
reference  is  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  each  person  whose  photo 
graph  is  in  the  case,  these  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  This  col¬ 
lection  of  photographs  of  early  settlers  of  the  county  was  made  by 
Robert  Haines,  who  settled  in  the  county  in  1872.  both  the  case  and 
collection  being  presented  to  the  library  by  Mr.  Haines.  This  is  an 
exceedingly  valuable  historical  collection  and  Mr.  Haines  is  entitled 
to  great  credit  for  this  public  spirited  effort  on  his  part. 
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FIRST  NEBRASKA  UNIVERSITY  REGENTS 

The  act  of  the  legislature  which  established  the  University  of 
Nebraska  provided  that  the  board  of  regents  should  comprise  twelve 
members,  three  of  them  ex  officio  and  the  others  to  be  chosen  by 
the  two  houses  of  the  legislature  in  joint  session — except  the  first 
nine,  who  should  be  appointed  by  the  governor.  They  were  appor¬ 
tioned  equally  among  the  three  judicial  districts  of  the  state.  Inci¬ 
dental  to  the  pending  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
starting  of  the  university,  I  have  taken  much  pains  to  ascertain 
the  sort  of  men  these  first  regents  were,  all  that  was  practicable 
about  their  careers,  and  the  present  whereabouts  of  the  few  who 
are  still  living.  One  of  the  results  of  this  inquiry  is  the  following 
very  interesting  autobiography  of  Rev.  John  C.  Elliott,  the  short 
term — two  years — member  from  the  first  judicial  district. 

ALBERT  WATKINS. 

Seville,  Ohio,  March  27,  1919. 

Mr.  Albert  Watkins,  Historian. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  10th  inst.  is  received  in  which 
you  request  my  record  before  I  was  a  regent  of  the  State  University, 
my  conduct  while  a  regent  and  how  I  have  occupied  myself  since. 
1  shall  comply  with  your  request  so  far  as  i  can  nwa,  out  j.  nave 
lived  a  long  time  and  memory  is  treacherous  and  1  have  no  written 
notes  to  assist  me. 

I  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Wayne  county.  Ohio.  July  18,  1839,  of 
Scotch-Irish  stock  and  my  parents’  religious  iann  nn 

from  the  fact  that  they  named  me  after  the  great  reformer  John 
Calvin.  1  went  to  the  country  school  and  sat  on  the  slab  bench 
supported  by  four  round  legs  inserted  in  four  augur  holes.  I  was 
promoted  to  teacher  of  that  school  when  I  was  only  18  years  old, 
for  one  year.  1  went  immediately  to  Vermillion  Institute  at  Hayes- 
ville,  Ohio,  to  prepare  for  college.  I  finished  my  course  in  Western 
Reserve  College  (then  at  Hudson,  but  now  Western  Reserve  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Cleveland)  in  the  class  of  1863.  During  the  year  1862  the 
whole  college  went  into  the  Civil  War  for  about  five  months.  1  was 
a  private  in  the  Eighty-fifth  Regiment  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  dis¬ 
charged  in  October,  1862. 

Having  decided  while  in  college  to  enter  the  Presbyterian  min¬ 
istry,  1  went,  directly  after  graduation,  to  the  theological  seminary 
at  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  In  April.  1865,  I  was  licensed  by  the 
presbytery  to  preach.  In  March,  1866,  I  received  a  call  by  tele¬ 
gram  to  become  pastor  of  the  church  in  Nebraska  City.  None  of 
my  sixty-two  classmates  had  thought  of  going  so  far  west,  and  to 
arrange  such  a  matter  by  telegram  was  unusual  at  that  time. 

I  graduated  from  the  theological  seminary  in  April,  1866,  and 
was  marri&l,  on  May  24,  to  Miss  Marie  Antoinette  Stanley.  I  have 
taken  good  care  of  her  for  fifty-three  years;  so  she  is  yet  living 
and  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  We  arrived  in  Nebraska  City 
by  boat  in  June  and  at  once  began  our  work.  It  was  then  a  great 
freighting  point  with  corrals  of  oxen  and  mules  and  covered  wagons. 
There  were  forty  saloons  on  one  street  leading  straight  west  from 
the  river.  The  good  people  gave  us  a  hearty  welcome. 

(1)  This  was  a  “three  months’’  regiment,  organized  in  June.  It 
was  kept  for  guard  duty  within  the  state.  Delay  in  mustering  oui 
was  caused  by  lack  of  money  to  pay  the  troops. — Official  Records, 
third  series,  II,  pp.  145,  549. — W. 

When  Nebraska  became  a  state  the  governor  appointed  me 
visitor  to  the  state  normal  school  at  Peru.  I  do  not  recall  the  date, 
but  I  had  no  associate  in  this  service.  I  reported  my  own  findings 
and  work.  Neither  do  I  recall  the  date  of  appointment  as  regent 
of  the  university.  My  appointment  as  regent  was  a  surprise  to  me 
as  I  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  the  governor.  Afterward 
I  learned  that  my  good  friend  Howard  Kennedy  had  suggested  and 
commended  me.  This  was  a  great  gratification  for  he  was  an  ac¬ 
complished  scholar  and  gentleman,  a  graduate  of  Williams,  and 
Nebraska  had  no  worthier  citien.  I  cannot  recall  the  number  nor 
dates  of  the  meetings  I  attended  and  I  only  recall  vaguely  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  The  plan  and  organization  were  copied  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan,  the  most  successful  of  our  state  universities  at 
that  time.  They  were  carefully  prepared  by  Mr.  Gus  Harvey,  an 
editor,  who  was  made  clerk  of  the  board  of  regents,  and  we  later 
made  him  librarian  of  the  university  for  the  careful  work  he  had 
done.  (2) 

The  governor  received  plans  for  the  first  building  from  com¬ 
peting  architects;  he  made  his  selection  and  promised  the  architect 
to  award  him  the  contract  for  construction.  He  presented  the  com¬ 
peting  plans  for  our  inspection  and  approval.  The  regents  found 
they  could  not  approve  of  the  governor’s  preference,  nor  were  they 
willing  to  endorse  his  promise  of  construction.  This  was  the  first 
difficulty  and  struggle  with  the  governor.  I  recall  this  so  distinctly 
because  I  was  made  the  spokesman  in  the  disagreeable  duty  of  in¬ 
forming  the  governor  that  we  did  not  approve  his  selection  and 
had  selected  another.  The  most  of  the  irritations  between  the  re¬ 
gents  and  the  governor  arose  from  the  fact  that  being  appointed  by 

(2)  The  records  of  the  university  do  not  show  that  Mr.  Harvey 
was  named  as  librarian.  The  plan  of  government  was  adnnted  from 
the  State  University  of  Iowa,  so  that  only  the  working  organization 
could  have  been  copied  from  the  University  of  Michigan. —  vV. 

the  governor,  the  regents  were  suspicious  that  the  governor  ex¬ 
pected  them  unfailingly  to  agree  with  him  and  approve  his  plans. 

I  do  not  recall  that  there  were  any  suggestions  made  as  to  the 
religious  character  of  the  university.  The  regents  were  a  genial 
and  agreeable  company  of  gentlemen  but  religion  did  not  come  un¬ 
der  discussion.  Language  was  r.ot  always  reverent,  but  never  pro¬ 
fane.  I  was  the  only  clergyman  in  the  bunch,  and  they  rallied  me 


on  the  use  of  terms  they  said  marked  me  a  sport.  My  association 
with  the  board  was  pleasant  and  profitable  to  me,  and  1  greatly 
regretted  it  wras  so  short.  I  was  called  out  of  the  state  by  the  lin¬ 
gering  fatal  sickness  of  my  father  and  never  returned. 

While  pastor  in  Nebraska  City  I  organized  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  church  in  Lincoln  and  was  associated  with  Sheldon  Jackson 
and  T.  H.  Cleland  in  the  great  aggressive  work  of  the  church  at  th<s 
time  that  the  Presbyterian  general  assembly,  m  aa.n^rmed 

the  erection  of  a  memorial  monument  on  Prospect  Hill  Sioux  t'itv. 
The  city  gave  the  lot,  the  monument  was  erected,  our  three  names 
were  engraved  upon  it,  and  it  was  unveiled  in  i.yj.2. 

I  am  grateful  for  this  appreciation  of  my  early  church  enter¬ 
prise  and  work.  I  have  continued  my  church  _ _ ^y 

long  life,  mostly  in  Ohio  and  Oregon.  My  last  was  as  supply  in  the 
Metropolitan  Presbyterian  church,  Washington,  D.  C.,  two  summers 
ago,  and  my  very  last  in  the  Eckington  church,  also  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  last  summer.  You  see  I  have  preached  from  ocean 
to  ocean.  Moreover  I  was  with  my  son  for  a  time  while  he  was  a 
chaplain  on  the  canal  zone  during  the  building  of  the  canal.  1 
preached  back  and  forth  across  the  Isthmus  several  times.  1  have 
preached  on  the  Pacific  in  the  morning  and  on  the  Atlantic  in  the 
evening.  Many  men- have  preached  across  the  continent  but  not 
many  are  privileged  to  preach  on  the  tide  water  of  the  Pacific  and 
the  tide  w'ater  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  same  day. 

While  in  Nebraska  City  I  was  active  in  organizing  a ;  school 
which  we  called  Otoe  University.  We  secureu  »ui-  io>  .... 
enced  educator  from  the  east,  but  after  a  few  years  he  became  dis¬ 
couraged  and  resigned.  Hoping  to  save  it,  I  took  charge  one  year; 
but  without  funds  it  was  impossible  to  continue,  and  the  school  was 
closed.  In  Ohio  I  was  for  fifteen  years  a  trustee  of  Wooster  Uni¬ 
versity  and  attended  every  meeting.  I  was  the  committee  on  the 
medical  department  and  prepared  and  delivered  lectures  on  medical 
ethics.  While  in  Oregon  I  was  a  trustee  of  Albany  College,  which 
is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Presbyterian  synod  of  Oregon.  I 
have  managed  to  send  all  my  children,  four  boys  and  two  girls,  to 
college. 

I  am  sending  you  a  small  book  wrhich  I  wrote  on  the  demoni- 
tization  of  silver.  I  was  pastor  in  Akron,  Ohio,  in  1893.  Akron  was 
a  hive  of  industry,  everybody  had  a  job  anu  ~u.o  ,  . 

within  three  days,  all  was  changed.  Practically  all  the  shops  and 

factories  closed  and  five  thousand  idle  meu  ..  . 0 o 

streets.  They  held  a  meeting  in  a  hall  every  day  to  discuss  the 
situation  and  to  discover  if  possible  what  was  wrong.  They  sent 
a  request  to  the  ministerial  association  to  meet  with  them  and  help 
them  solve  the  mysterious  problem.  I  was  appointed  on  a  commit¬ 
tee  and  I  met  with  them  and  bent  all  my  powers  to  solving  the  puz¬ 
zle.  The  result  was  this  little  book  which  I  called  41 These  Hard 
Times.’'  It  had  a  wide  circulation  from  Maine  to  California  but 
its  largest  distribution  was  in  Colorado.  This  book  was  written 
before  silver  became  a  political  party  question.  The  editor  of  the 
Republican  paper  and  I  agreed  perfectly  and  he  gave  me  full  pub¬ 
licity.  William  McKinley,  then  governor  of  Ohio,  sent  me  a  letter 
in  agreement.  Mark  Hanna  had  not  yet  cracked  his  whip. 

I  am  sending  you  also  a  larger  book,  "Usury,"  which  in  a  man¬ 
ner  is  a  sequence  of  “ These  Hard  Times."  Thoughtful  friends  and 
coworkers  suggested  there  must  be  some  wrong  deeper  than  the 
silver  crime,  for  if  coinage  of  silver  was  restored  the  domination  and 
oppressions  of  wealth  would  remain.  The  restoration  of  silver  would 
only  be  a  temporary  check.  ...  I  was  only  encouraged  to  go  on 
and  demonstrate  its  wrong  when  1  found  mat  an  sow  •->*  oj  a 
Moses  up  through  seventeen  hundred  years  of  the  Christian  era 
had  regarded  it  a  sin,  condemning  and  avoiding  it.  .  .  . 

Excuse  me  if  I  have  written  more  than  you  care  to  know,  but 
when  I  got  wound  up  and  started  I  could  not  stop  until  my  story 
was  told.  Sincerely  yours, 

JOHN  CALVIN  ELLIOTT. 


WELL  DIGGING  RELICS 

When  in  Scotts  Bluff  county  last  summer  the  editor  of  this 
magazine  received  from  Grant  L.  Shumway  two  very  highly  valued 
relics  for  the  museum  of  the  Historical  Society.  They  are  a  pick 
and  shovel  used  by  Nels  Christensen  for  more  than  thirty  years  in 
digging  wells  on  the  high  table  lands  between  the  Lodge  Pole  and 
the  Niobrara.  The  first  of  these  wells  is  300  feet  deep  on  the  farm 
of  Charles  Lundin  about  seven  miles  north  of  Potter.  It  was  fin¬ 
ished  in  January,  1889,  and  is  still  in  use.  Mr.  Christensen  dug 
more  than  two  miles  of  wells,  perpendicular  measure,  with  these 
implements.  This  magazine  has  heretofore  commented  upon  the 
moral  heroism  of  the  men  who  dug  the  deep  wells  in  Nebraska — a 
heroism  fully  equal  to  that  of  any  soldier  in  any  war.  These  wells 
were  absolutely  necessary  for  the  settlement  of  the  high  divides. 
The  editor  of  this  department  has  dug  at  the  bottom  of  a  hundred 
foot  well.  That  was  deep  enough  for  him.  When  it  comes  to  300 
feet  he  takes  off  his  hat  to  the  man  with  the  pick  and  shovel.  Mr. 
Christensen  had  two  narrow  escapes  from  death  in  these  deep  wells. 
Once  he  was  280  feet  down  when  the  rope  broke  with  a 
bucket  of  dirt  nearly  at  the  top  and  the  loaded  bucket  fell.  Mr, 
Christensen  heard  the  noise,  straightened  up  close  to  the  wall,  and 
the  falling  bucket  shaved  the  skin  from  his  nose,  tore  the  clothing 
and  skin  from  his  chest  and  landed  with  a  mighty  thud  at  his  feet. 
The  man  at  the  top  was  sure  Christensen  was  killed.  He  left  the 
windlass  and  went  to  a  neighbor  to  secure  help  to  get  the  dead 
body  out.  When  he  returned  with  help  he  was  amazed  to  hear 
Christensen  calling  from  the  bottom.  Many  of  these  brave  diggers 
in  Nebraska  have  been  smothered  to  death  by  caving  walls.  A  man 
can  think  more  serious  thoughts  (if  he  stops  digging  to  think  them) 
at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  well  than  any  other  place  in  Nebraska. 
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A  NEBRASKA  BUFFALO  H  U  NT  ADV  E  RTISE  D  IN  ENGLAND 

The  Historical  Society  has  received  a  copy  of  a  poster  printed 
in  England  in  1871.  At  that  time  the  Burlington  road  had  com¬ 
pleted  its  track  from  Plattsmouth  to  Kearney.  Its  land  depart¬ 
ment  was  carrying  a  big  advertising  program  in  Europe  as  well  as 
in  America  to  induce  people  to  visit  Nebraska.  One  of  the  induce¬ 
ments  was  this  poster  designed  to  bring  wealthy  people  from  Eng¬ 
land  to  the  Nebraska  plains.  The  poster  reads  as  follows: 

“A  grand  buffalo  hunt  will  be  held  in  September  next  on  the 
prairies  of  Nebraska  and  Colorado.  I'.  S.  A.,  and  through  the  mag¬ 
nificent  valley  of  the  Republican  river,  the  rich  alluvial  feeding 
grounds  of  the  buffalo. 

“The  Burlington  &  Missouri  River  Railroad  company  owns 
millions  of  acres,  is  one  of  the  most  wealthy  corporations  in  the 
western  states  of  America,  and  will  assist  this  hunting  party  in 
every  way  in  order  that  the  sportsmen  of  England  may  see  the 
western  country,  and  on  their  return  be  able  to  corroborate  the 
statements  as  to  climate,  resources  and  the  gigantic  advancement 
made  in  so  new  a  country. 

"There  are  no  hostile  Indians  in  Nebraska  whatever;  friendly 
chiefs  of  the  Otoes,  Pawnees  and  other  tribes  will  accompany  the 
party. 

“Sportsmen  will  be  provided  with  army  tents  and  beds  during 
the  hunt.  There  will  be  servants  to  take  care  of  the  horses,  and 
in  fact  all  arrangements  have  been  made  to  give  the  hunting  party 
the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure  with  the  least  possible  trouble. 

“Wagorts  will  be  provided  for  the  conveyance  of  any  trophies 
of  the  chase,  such  as  buffalo  skins,  elk  horns  and  antlers  in  limited 
quantity. 

"The  sportsman  has  there  a  field  of  nature’s  own  planting  on 
which  to  roam  in  pursuit  of  his  healthy  and  invigorating  pleasures; 
and  where  can  the  lover  of  scenery  find  greater,  grander,  lovelier 
view  than  are  to  be  found  on  the  continent  of  America? 

“Pare  for  the  round  trip  of  about  seven  weeks,  including  every 
expense  except  wines,  liquors,  cigars,  guns,  rifles  and  ammunition, 
90  guineas. 

“The  arrangements  will  be  such  as  to  admit  of  ladies  joining 
the  party,  but  the  charge  for  ladies  will  be  100  guineas  each.” 


RECENT  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  MUSEUM 

Howard  R.  Peterson,  former  member  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  brought  in 
sixty-one  coins  which  have  been  mounted  in  one  of  the  oak  cases  and 
placed  in  the  museum.  Most  of  these  were  gathered  overseas  and  rep¬ 
resent  many  European  mints. 

Ben  Terry,  of  Alexandria,  has  donated  some  interesting  photo¬ 
graphs  of  historic  spots  near  his  home. 

Sergeant  John  A.  Ejnar,  of  Omaha,  contributed  an  interesting  col¬ 
lection  which  he  gathered  overseas,  while  serving  in  A.  E.  F. 

Mrs.  Howard  J.  Hill,  of  Lincoln,  contributed  a  collection  of  heir¬ 
looms  and  other  interesting  articles,  among  which  is  a  fine  collection 
of  horns. 

Mrs.  Gather,  of  1525  H  Street,  Lincoln,  has  loaned  the  suit  worn 
by  her  brother.  C.  W.  Kaley,  of  Red  Cloud,  when  he  was  on  the  staff 
of  Governor  Mickey. 

Mrs.  Peter  Mortensen,  of  Ord,  has  given  a  large  portrait  of  her 
husband,  Peter  Mortensen,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Valley  county  and 
twice  elected  state  treasurer. 

A  leaf  from  the  metal  wreath  on  the  tomb  of  General  LaFayette 
was  brought  by  Secretary  Sheldon  from  overseas  and  deposited  in  the 
museum. 

A.  H.  Ware,  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  lias  presented  to  the  Society  a  num¬ 
ber  of  interesting  curios. 

Dr.  Miles  J.  Breuer  has  presented  a  number  of  maps  and  photo¬ 
graphs. 

A.  M.  Roberts,  of  170t^  No.  31st  St.,  presented  some  ancient 
telephone  Instruments  and  other  relics. 

The  Fort  Atkinson  centennial  celebration  .resulted  in  a  large 
number  of  photographs  which  have  been  added  to  the  museum. 

The  fact  that  exhibit  room  in  the  museum  is  no  longer  avail¬ 
able  prevents  many  large  and  valuable  collections  from  being  de¬ 
posited  here.  Every  new  article  added  must  crowd  out  some  speci¬ 
men  of  less  interest,  into  storage.  Even  storage  room  is  at  a  pre¬ 
mium.  and  little  advancement  in  the  growth  of  our  museum  can  be 
expected  until  adequate  expansion  room  is  provided  by  the  state. 


THE  FIRST  HALL  COUNTY  SETTLERS 

Editor  A.  F.  Buechler,  of  the  Grand  Island  Independent,  sends 
this  magazine  the  following  note  concerning  one  of  Hall  county’s 
pioneers: 

Word  has  just  been  received  of  the  death  of  Hall  county’s  first 
sheriff.  Herman  E.  Vasold,  at  his  home  in  Saginaw,  Mich.,  at  the 
age  of  84  years.  He  was  one  of  the  first  colony  of  twenty-five 
Americans  of  German  birth  that  located  and  developed  Hall  county 
and  was  appointed  its  first  sheriff  by  acting  governor  for  the  terri¬ 
tory  j.  Sterling  Morton.  The  colony  was  located' on  July  4th.  1857, 
the  appointment  as  sheriff  came  in  1859  and  Mr.  Vasold  has  the 
record  of  serving  a  full  term  without  making  an  arrest.  He  left 
in  1860  with  a  team  of  oxen  and  covered  wagon  for  Pike's  Peak 
and  then  to  California,  later  returning  to  his  former  home  in  Sag¬ 
inaw.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Fred  Hedde,  founder  of  the  Daily  In¬ 
dependent  and  one  of  the  three  men  to  plant  the  American  flag 
on  Hall  county  soil,  and  aided  in  building  one  of  the  first  log 
houses  in  the  county,  for  his  uncle.  His  jurisdiction  as  sheriff,  at 
the  time,  extended  as  far  east  as  Columbus.  He  has  made  three 
visits  to  the  colony  he  assisted  in  locating,  in  1882,  when  the  twen¬ 
ty-fifth  anniversary  Was  celebrated;  in  1907,  at  the  time  of  the 
semicentennial  anniversary,  and  in  1912. 


FORT  ATKINSON  CENTENNIAL 

By  E.  E.  Blackman. 

The  calm  and  placid  waters  of  the  river’s  muddy  flow 

Bore  up  the  boats  which  brought  them  to  the  land  of  sunset  glow. 

Their  spirits  rose  in  rapture  at  the  scenes  which  they  beheld 

The  home  thoughts  of  their  loved  ones  in  a  rapturous  chorus  swelled. 

The  sun,  in  golden  splendor,  sank  behind  the  western  hills 

And  the  rolling  prairie’s  verdure  was  a  posy  pot  of  thrills. 

The  scented  air  of  autumn  like  a  tonic  shook  their  frame 
As  the  toil  worn  soldier  climbed  the  bluff  which  still  remains  the 
same. 

The  bison  fled  before  them  and  the  dust  cloud  hid  the  sky, 

As  hack  beyond  the  hilltops  the  bellowing  thunders  die. 

The  speckled  deer  with  antlers  and  the  mild-eved  dapper  fawn 
Drank  by  the  crystal  lakeside — hid  by  the  mist  of  dawn. 

The  eagle  screamed  above  them  and  left  his  dead  tree  perch 
Which  towered  above  the  forest  like  the  spire  of  an  ancient  church. 
The  turtle  dove  in  the  distance  mourned  forth  his  doleful  lay 
As  the  evening  shadows  lengthened  on  that  eventful  day. 

The  coyote  barked  his  welcome,  and  the  whipporwill’s  delight 
Broke  forth  to  greet  the  soldiers  through  the  mantle  of  the  night. 
The  sleepy  stars  peeped  forth  as  now  and  twinkled  out  their  glee; 
The  katydid  chimed  in  a  song  from  shrubs  beneath  the  tree; 

The  tree  toad  sang  his  glad  refrain,  the  crickets  caught  their  notes, 
iWhile  bullfrogs  near  the  river  bank  all  nearly  split  thtir  throats. 
So.  who  could  ask  a  welcome  with  more  of  hearty  show 
Than  the  soldiers  met  at  Atkinson  a  hundred  years  ago’ 

The  council  bluff,  that  autumn  day,  sublime  in  green  and  gold, 
Beheld  the  scene  the  pageant  grand  a  century  later  told, 

Beheld  the  coming  millions  which  rolled  the  century  by, 

Beheld  the  red  man  perish,  the  deer  and  bison  die; 

Beheld  the  church  spire  rising  above  the  school  and  shop, 

The  fields  of  corn,  and  golden  grain  which  reached  its  very  top; 
Beheld  the  green  sward  waving  in  splendor  to  and  fro. 

When  soldiers  came  to  Atkinson  one  hundred  years  ago. 

Through  another  hundred  summers  what  scenes  will  it  behold? 
Through  another  hundred  winters  what  pageant  will  unfold? 

Ah!  poets  with  your  pictures  and  artists  with  your  brush 
Can  you  now  paint  the  splendor  on  coming  with  a  rush? 

Can  you  now  catch  the  tracings  of  pageantry  sublime? 

Record  for  us  the  vision  to  be  produced  by  time, 

Or  see  the  future  changes  as  years  flit  to  and  fro 
As  soldiers  did  at  Atkinson  a  hundred  years  ago. 


RELATED  TO  JOHN  COLTER 

A  ver.,  interesting  letter  has  recently  been  received  from  Mrs. 
Mary  Colter  McAllister,  regent  of  Platte  Chapter,  Daughfers  of  the 
American  Revolution,  Columbus,  Nebraska.  Mrs.  McAllister  is 
descended  from  the  Colters,  a  Scotch-Irish  family  who  were  among 
the  first  settlers  of  Virginia.  Members  of  the  family  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  the  War  of  1812.  Her  grandfather  was  a 
brother  of  John  Colter,  who  was  with  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedi¬ 
tion,  joining  them  at  St.  Louis.  He  left  the  party  on  the  return 
trip  to  hunt  and  trap  in  the  Yellowstone  region.  He  and  a  com¬ 
panion  by  the  name  of  Potts  were  captured  by  the  Blackfeet  In¬ 
dians.  Potts  was  killed  but  Colter  had  a  miraculous  escape,  re¬ 
turned  to  St.  Louis  and  told  of  the  beauty  and  wmnders  of  the  Yel¬ 
lowstone.  Some  of  his  stories  of  spouting  geysers  and  sulphurous 
gases  were  so  uncanny  that  the  place  was  familiarly  spoken  of  as 
“Colter’s  Hell.” 


NEBRASKA  AMBULANCES 

The  Nebraska  Women’s  Relief  Corps  and  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  presented  ambulances  to  General  John  J.  Pershing  for 
use  overseas.  The  presentation  plates  attached  to  these  ambu¬ 
lances  were  returned  by  General  Pershing  to  Mrs.  Jennie  Rodgers 
of  the  Women’s  Relief  Corps  and  will  find  a  resting  place  in  the 
Historical  Society  museum. 


On  July  27  rededication  services  of  the  First  Methodist  church 
were  held  in  Brownville.  The  building  was  erected  for  a  college 
more  than  sixty  years  ago.  The  college  project  failed  and  the 
building  was  purchased  by  the  Methodists.  Thomas  Weston  Tipton, 
United  States  senator  for  Nebraska,  1867-75,  was  the  first  minister. 


STATEMENT  OF  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION, 
ETC. 

Of  Nebraska  History  and  Record  of  Pioneer  Days,  published  quarterly,  at  Lin¬ 
coln,  Nebraska,  for  April  1,  1919. 

State  of  Nebraska.  County  of  Lancaster,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  state  and  county  aforesaid,  person¬ 
ally  appeared  Addison  E.  Sheldon,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to 
law.  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  editor  of  the  Nebraska  History  and  Record 
of  Pioneer  Days  and  that  the  following  is.  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  be¬ 
lief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publi¬ 
cation  for  the  date  shown  in  thi  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August 
24.  1912.  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Reputations  printed  on  the 
reverse  side  ol  this  form,  to-wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,*  managing  editor, 
and  nusinesB  managers  are: 

Publisher.  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society,  Lincoln.  Nebr. 

Editor.  Addison  E.  Sheldon.  Lincoln.  Nebr. 

Managing  Editor,  None. 

Business  Managers.  None. 

2.  That  tne  owner  is  the  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders  own¬ 
ing  or  nolding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 

securities  are: 

None. 

ADDISON  E.  SHELDON. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  28th  day  o[  March.  1919. 

(SEAL)  MAX  WESTERMAN,  Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expires  August  4.  1921.) 
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NEBRASKA-  HOME  OF  POSSIBLE  PRESIDENTS 

Since  1896  Nebraska  has  been  on  the  world’s  political  map.  Just 
now  it  is  the  home  of  two  possible  presidential  candidates — William 
J.  Bryan  and  John  J.  Pershing.  Historians  of  future  centuries  are 
sure  to  search  Nebraska  records  for  material  on  the  great  movements 
— civil  and  military — of  this  world  epoch.  A  home  for  the  Nebraska 
State  Historical  Society  is  the  first  need  to  preserve  these  records. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION  HISTORY 

Constitutions  are  great  historical  landmarks  in  the  annals  of  the 
state.  The  story  of  their  making  has  more  human  interest  than  the 
documents  themselves,  for  it  discloses  the  actual  conditions  existing 
when  the  constitution  was  made.  A  most  important  part  of  Nebraska 
history  is  that  of  its  constitutions.  Three  volumes  of  the  Nebraska 
Society  published  in  the  period,  1906-1913,  contain — so  far  as  known — 
the  debates  and  proceedings  in  framing  Nebraska  constitutions.  These 
three  volumes  have  about  six  hundred  pages  each.  They  are  an  in¬ 
valuable  commentary  on  the  first  fifty  years  of  Nebraska  statehood. 
Discussions  in  them,  by  the  most  distinguished  men  in  our  civil  his¬ 
tory,  are  important  to  every  Nebraska  scholar  and  lawyer  in  the 
present  period  of  framing  the  constitution  which  will  be  voted  upon 
next  November.  The  supply  of  these  volumes  of  Nebraska  constitu¬ 
tional  history  is  small.  They  seil  at  $1.50  each,  and  the  proceeds  go 
into  the  Historical  Society’s  publication  fund. 


NATIVE  NEBRASKA  FOOD  PLANTS 

Dr.  Melvin  R.  Gilmore,  curator  of  the  North  Dakota  Historical 
Society,  has  just  published  in  the  thirty-third  annual  report  of  the 
American  Bureau  of  Ethnology  results  of  his  investigations  in  the 
field  of  native  American  food  and  medical  plants.  These  investiga¬ 
tions  were  begun  in  Nebraska  when  Dr.  Gilmore  was  a  staff  member 
of  our  Historical  Society.  Several  summers  were  spent  by  him  with 
the  Omaha  and  other  Nebraska  tribes  getting  at  first  hand  the  Indian 
names  and  uses  of  our  native  plants.  A  most  valuable  chapter  upon 
Nebraska  history  and  botany  is  his  thesis  published  in  volume  XVII 
of  our  reports.  The  historical  aspects  of  the  study  are  fair¬ 
ly  complete.  The  practical  results  are  small.  Dr.  Gilmore  recom¬ 
mends  the  seeds  and  tubers  of  the  Nelumbe  water  lily  and  the  familiar 
plains  turnip  or  tiepsin  of  the  Sioux  as  worthy  of  development  for 
food.  There  are,  in  fact,  several  wild  food  plants  of  Nebraska  most 
promising — three  especially  so — the  buffalo  berry,  the  sand  cherry  and 
the  tiepsen.  When  one  considers  how  ipeager  were  the  wild  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  cultivated  plants  of  Europe  and  Asia  which  now  furnish 
food  for  the  world,  the  wild  plants  of  the  plains  seem  worthy  of  the 
highest  efforts  of  Nebraska  horticultural  genius. 


HISTORY  VOLUMES  AT  A  PREMIUM 

Many  requests  come  in  for  the  early  publications  of  this  Society. 
Sometimes  these  come  from  Nebraska  citizens,  sometimes  from  libraries 
and  collectors  outside  the  state.  Volumes  III  and  IV,  first  series, 
cannot  now  be  supplied.  They  were  published  in  1892,  Professor  How¬ 
ard  W.  Caldwell,  editor.  The  secretary  will  be  glad  to  pay  three  dol¬ 
lars  per  volume  for  them  to  fill  out  a  few  sets.  Will  members  go  over 
their  bookshelves  and  send  us  any  spare* volumes  of  these  issues  they 
may  find? 


COUNTY  WAR  HISTORIES 

The  Historical  Society  encourages  worthy  local  histories,  freely 
placing  at  the  disposal  of  their  publishers  the  material  in  its  collec¬ 
tions  and  helping  them  find  needed  data.  It  especially  encourages  at 
this  time  worthy  county  war  histories  designed  to  collect  pictures  and 
personal  information  relating  to  every  Nebraska  soldier  and  every 
home-worker  in  the  World  War.  This  Society  particularly  commends 
such  a  history  when  undertaken  and  carried  on  by  those  resident  in 
the  county,  for  love  of  the  cause  rather  than  commercial  gain.  A 
good  case  in  point  is  the  war  history  of  Burt  county  edited  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  J.  R.  Sutherland.  Fifty  years  residence  in  a  county  and 
editorship  of  a  county  seat  newspaper  is  first-class  training  for  such  a 
task.  The  paper  by  Mr.  Sutherland,  printed  in  this  issue  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  should  be  inspiration  for  other  counties  and  editors. 


FIRST  WINTER  WHEAT  IN  NEBRASKA 

The  earliest  record  for  winter  wheat  in  Nebraska  is  now  estab¬ 
lished.  Among  early  Fort  Atkiuson  documents  just  received  from 
Washington  is  a  letter  from  Colonel  Henry  Atkinson,  dated  October 
20,  1821,  relating  to  farming  operations  at  that  post.  This  letter  says: 

We  have  put  down  a  small  crop  of  wheat  this  fall,  enough,  prob¬ 
ably,  to  give  us  seed  for  a  large  crop  next  year  besides  rendering'  us 
two  hundred  barrels  of  flour.  This  is  a  crop  we  should  assiduously 
nurture,  as  being  most  useful  and  easiest  of  culture;  we  should,  upon 
the  most  reasonable  cultivation,  after  the  next  sowing,  reap  of  this 
article  an  abundance  for  the  entire  bread  part  of  the  ration. 

Winter  wheat  was  re-discovered  in  Nebraska  about  1890,  but  a 
hundred  years  ago  it  was  a  proven  success  in  Nebraska. 

DIARY  OF  A  NEBRASKA  FREIGHTER 

A  letter  from  Mrs.  William  Dunn  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  promises 
the  Historical  Society  records  of  her  husband’s  diary  when  he  was 
freighting  across  the  plains  in  the  sixties.  Mr.  Dunn  crossed  the  great 
divide  at  his  home  in  Syracuse,  Otoe  county,  October  6th,  1919.  He 
was  a  typical  freighter — quiet,  courageous,  reliable.  The  men  who 
were  entrusted  with  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  property  out  on  the 
plains  had  to  possess  all  these  qualities.  Their  diaries  and  letters  are 
among  the  valuable  records  of  frontier  Nebraska. 


HISTORY  OF  NEBRASKA  AGRICULTURE 

For  a  good  many  years  Samuel  C.  Bassett  has  been  printing  ar¬ 
ticles  upon  agriculture  in  Nebraska.  In  fact  the  beginnings  of  Bassett 
on  Nebraska  agriculture  go  back  to  the  springtime  of  1871  when  the 
Bassett  family  settled  on  a  piece  of  raw  Wood  River  valley  land,  for 
many  years  known  as  Echo  Farm.  In  recent  years  the  Bassett  Agri¬ 
cultural  Scrap  Book  has  come  into  existence.  It  includes  hundreds  or 
pages  of  sifted  material — the  foundation  on  which  a  real  history  of 
Nebraska  agriculture  may  be  built.  This  magazine  hopes  that  Mr.  Bas¬ 
sett  will  do  this  himself.  No  other  person  now  living  has  the  train¬ 
ing  for  the  task.  No  other  person  who  will  live  hereafter  will  have 
the  contact  with  the  literature  and  the  facts  of  the  first  fifty  years 
of  our  first  industry  which  Mr.  Bassett  has.  This  article  is  written 
without  Mr.  Bassett’s  knowledge.  If  he  will  undertake  the  work,  both 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  Historical  Society  should  co¬ 
operate  in  bearing  the  incidental  expenses. 


NEBRASKA  INDIAN  CALLERS 

Henry  Blackbird  and  wife  of  the  Omaha  tribe  and  Oliver  Lamere 
of  the  Winnebago  tribe  were  welcome  callers  at  the  Historical  Society 
rooms,  February  4th.  They  were  part  of  a  delegation  from  their 
tribes  who  addressed  a  committee  of  the  constitutional  convention 
on  the  use  of  peyote.  Mr.  Blackbird  is  a  descendant  of  Chief  Black¬ 
bird — most  famous  of  the  Omaha  tribe — and  Mr.  Lamere  is  descended 
from  French  ancestors  on  his  father’s  side  and  Winnebago  on  the 
mother’s  side.  Each  of  these  men  is  an  active  worker  in  preserving 
the  tribal  history  of  his  people. 
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Major  John  G.  Maher  War  Collection 

The  above  picture  shows,  in  part,  the  collection  of  war  trophies  presented  by  Major  John  G.  Maher  to  the 
Nebraska  State  Historical  Society.  These  trophies  were  secured  by  Major  Maher  when  overseas  during,  1918-19. 
They  came  chiefly  from  the  neighborhoods  of  Soissons,  Verdun,  Metz.  They  include  German  and  French 
helmets,  swords,  bayonets,  scabbards,  hand  grenades,  cartridges,  shells,  bread  and  su^ar  coupons,  war  medals 
and  many  other  articles.  This  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Historical  Society  World  War  museum. 


Three  Military  Heroes  of  Nebraska 


A  letter  has  recently  been  received  from  Mrs.  Susan  Kearny  Self¬ 
ridge,  a  daughter  of  General  Philip  Kearny.  Mrs.  Selfridge  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  lecture  on  “Philip  Kearny,  Soldier  and  Patriot,”  and  the  cause 
for  which  he  fought,  covering  events  of  over  half  a  century.  The 
purpose  of  the  lecture,  aside  from  doing  honor  to  “Fighting  Phil. 
Kearny,”  is  to  further  the  cause  of  Americanization. 

The  Phil.  Kearny  Club,  created  under  the  authority  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  Board  of  the  Students’  Army  Training  Corps  in  Earl 
Hall,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  in  1918,  was  organized  in  honor 
of  General  Phil.  Kearny  of  the  class  of  1833,  the  Columbia  graduate 
of  highest  rank  killed  in  action  during  the  Civil  War. 

General  Kearny  was  killed  at  Chantilly,  Virginia,  September  1, 
1862.  He  left  a  widow  and  two  small  children,  of  whom  Mrs.  Selfridge 
was  the  elder.  She  regrets  keenly  that  she  has  no  personal  recollec¬ 
tions  of  her  father,  but  she  has  spent  many  years  in  the  study  of  his 
life  and  patriotic  service.  She  has  sent  to  this  Society  a  bibliography 
of  General  Kearny’s  military  career. 

The  letters  of  General  Kearny  to  his  wife,  written  during  the  wTar, 
have  been  carefully  preserved.  They  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  manuscript  files  of  this  Society. 


On  the  21st  day  of  December,  1866,  seventy-nine  soldiers  from 
Fort  Philip  Kearny  and  two  citizens,  detached  to  protect  a  party  ot 
choppers  who  were  procuring  wood  for  the  fort,  were  attacked  by  In» 
dians,  numbering  between  1,500  and  2,000.  The  entire  command  was 
killed,  including  the  leader.  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  William  J. 
Fetterman.  This  is  the  most  shocking  tragedy  in  the  long  struggle 
between  the  Indians  of  the  plains  and  the  white  intruders,  excepting 
the  culminating  battle  on  the  Little  Bighorn,  called  the  Custer  Mas¬ 
sacre,  which  occurred  ten  years  later  less  than  a  hundred  miles  dist¬ 
ant  and  in  the  same  disputed  territory.  Its  direct  cause  was  the  Pow¬ 
der  River  military  expedition  of  1S65  and  the  establishing  of  a  line  of 
forts — Reno,  Phil.  Kearny  and  C.  F.  Smith — along  the  Bozeman  .road, 
in  the  summer  of  1866,  by  Colonel  Henry  B.  Carrington,  of  the  Eight¬ 
eenth  Regiment  U.  S.  Infantry.  Colonel  Carrington’s  command  on  this 
hazardous  expedition  comprised  only  the  second  battalion — eight  com¬ 
panies  of  the  regiment.  The  site  for  Fort  Reno,  at  the  intersection  of 
the  road  by  Crazy  Woman’s  fork  of  Powder  River, — then  in  Dakota 
but  now  near  the  center  of  Johnson  county,  Wyoming, — was  selected 


on  July  12tli,  for  Fort  Phil.  Kearny  on  July  14th,  and  for  Fort  Smith 
on  August  12th. 

Fort  Phil.  Kearny  was  situated  between  Big  Piney  and  Little 
Piney  creeks,  near  their  confluence.  It  was  then  in  Dakota  Territory, 
which  was  formed  from  Nebraska  in  1861;  but  the  site  is  now  in  Wy¬ 
oming,  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Johnson  county  and  about  twenty- 
five  miles  southeasterly  from  the  city  of  Sheridan.  Fort  Smith  was 
situated  at  the  intersection  of  the  Bozeman  road  and  the  Bighorn 
River,  in  Montana  Territory,  now  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Big 
Horn  county  and  about  thirty  miles  southwest  of  the  Custer  battle¬ 
field. 

By  the  treaty  of  April  29,  1868,  the  Sioux  nation  agreed  to  retire 
to  a  definitely  defined  reservation,  but  on  condition  that  the  three 
forts  should  be  abandoned.  Accordingly,  Fort  Smith  was  withdrawn 
on  July  29th,  1868,  Fort  Phil.  Kearny  on  July  31st,  and  Fort  Reno 
August  28tli.  In  his  report  for  that  year,  the  commissioner  of  Indian 
affairs  asserted  that  the  military  department  took  possession  of  the 
Powder  River  country  and  established  the  forts  there  without  the 
consent  of  the  Indian  proprietors  of  the  territory  and  in  direct  viola¬ 
tion  of  treaty  stipulations.  Continued  disagreements  after  the  treaty 
of  1868  led  to  the  Custer  tragedy  and  the  subsequent  subjugation  of 
the  Sioux,  so  that  about  ten  years  later  they  had  become  willing  to 
live  peaceably  within  their  reservations. 

The  battles  of  Fort  Phil.  Kearny  and  the  Little  Big  Horn  are  im¬ 
properly  called  massacres.  They  were  battles  in  the  course  of  long 
continued  open  warfare  between  the  United  States  and  the  Sioux  na¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  Indian  commanders  outwitted  the  commanders  of 
the  white  armies.  In  both  battles,  however,  the  Indians  were  guilty 
of  brutalities  not  then  practiced  in  civilized  warfare,  but  that  inci¬ 
dent  does  not  affect  the  fact  in  question.  Toward  the  last,  the  wea¬ 
pons  of  the  world  war  and  the  manner  of  using  them  were  more  brutal 
than  those  of  the  Indians  in  this  Sioux  war,  though  the  Indians  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  soldiers  of  the  world  war  in  unnecessary  revengeful,  in¬ 
tentional  brutality,  properly  called  cruelty. 

The  appropriation  of  the  domains  of  the  Indians  by  the  highly 
civilized  white  race  was  inevitable,  because  under  the  superior  race 
they  maintain  a  population  of  millions  while  under  the  Indians  they 
supported  only  thousands;  and  the  spreading  and  progress  of  civilized 
institutions  demanded  order,  whereas  the  Indians  lived  in  constant 
disorder.  A  quite  similar  process  has  gone  on  in  Africa  and  Asia — 
notably  during  the  last  tweqty-five  years.  But  the  greed  and  faith¬ 
less  methods  of  the  white  invasion  of  the  Indian  country  deserved  and 

(Continued  on  Page  Three.) 
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D.  Charles  Bristol  (Omaha  Charley) 


(Collector  of  the  Bristol  Exhibit  of  Early  Indian  Relics  in  the 
Historical  Society’s  Museum.) 

D.  Charles  Bristol,  commonly  called  Omaha  Charley,  was  born  at 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  March  17,  1S34.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Con¬ 
necticut  and  his  mother  of  New  fork  state.  His  first  occupation  was 
that  of  brakeman  on  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Minneapolis  railroad,  but 
he  soon  established  a  trading  post  thirty  miles  east  of  Black  River 
Falls,  Wis.,  before  he  was  twenty-one  years  old.  He  has  followed  the 
business  of  Indian  trader  most  of  his  life,  doing  business  with  the 
Chippewa,  Miami,  Potawatomi,  and  Winnebago. 

Mr.  Bristol  came  to  Decatur,  Neb.,  in  1867,  when  he  was  thirty- 
three  years  old  and  has  lived  in  the  state  most  of  the  time  since — 
on  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  reservations,  at  Pine  Ridge,  Cordon, 
Rushville,  and  finally  at  Homer.  In  1855  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Mary  Thompson  of  Union  City,  Penn.,  but  they  parted  and  she  became 
the  wife  of  Judge  Robert  Wilson  of  Neligh,  Neb.  In  1881  he  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Lettie  Hunter,  an  educated  woman  of  the  Winnebago.  Four 
boys  were  born  to  them:  William  T.  in  1891;  Chas.  D.  in  1886;  Albert 
H.  in  1897;  and  Harold,  1909.  He  bought  a  farm  adjoining  Homer  in  1883 
and  has  resided  there  most  of  the  time  since. 

It  was  customary  among  the  plainsmen,  in  the  early  days,  to  ap¬ 
ply  significant  nicknames  to  one  another,  such  as  Buffalo  Bill,  Wild 
Bill,  Pawnee  Charley,  etc.  Thus  Mr.  Bristol  became  known  among 
his  associates  as  Omaha  Charley,  probably  because  he  was  closely 
associated  with  the  Omaha  tribe. 

Mr.  Bristol  has  a  comfortable  home  in  Homer,  and  he  and  his 
estimable  Indian  wife  are  devout  church  workers,  highly  respected 
by  their  many  neighbors  and  friends.  On  my  recent  visit  to  them  he 
remarked,  “Of  course,  I  have  been  pretty  wild  and  a  great  sinner,  but 
with  the  help  of  God.  I  am  trying  to  live  right  and  do  right  by  every¬ 
body.”  Not  a  heme  in  the  state  is  more  neatly  kept,  and  its  owner 
has  plenty  of  this  world’s  goods  to  make  his  old  age  enjoyable.  His 
originally  strong  constitution  served  him  so  well  that  in  spite  of 
exposure  and  other  hardships  and  irregular  living,  he  is  apparently 
still  in  vigorous  health. 

Many  years  ago  he  conceived  the  notion  that  a  collection  of  ap¬ 
parel,  household  utensils,  weapons,  etc.,  illustrating  customs  and  man¬ 
ners  of  the  Indians  in  their  own  habitat,  would  be  of  great  and  lasting 
interest  to  the  general  public,  and  he  undertook  his  task  with  charac¬ 
teristic  industry  and  acumen.  It  is  a  custom  among  the  Indians  to 
present  a  friend  or  benefactor  with  some  part  of  one’s  costume.  Some¬ 
times  one  will  remove  his  moccasins  for  such  a  purpose,  going  back 
to  his  lodge  barefooted.  Many  important  chiefs  of  the  plains  tribes 
have  been  Omaha  Charley’s  friends,  and  he  was  a  keen  judge  of  fine 
workmanship.  The  best  specimens  he  could  buy  or  otherwise  pro¬ 
cure  were  added  to  his  collection  from  time  to  time. 

Ha  took  special  interest  in  such  articles  as  possessed  historical 
value,  and  he  obtained  many  of  this  class.  During  the  seventies  he 
toured  many  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  country  with  his  collection,  in¬ 
cluding  a  band  of  Indians  to  exhibit  them.  Later  he  expanded  his 
show'  with  a  theatrical  organization  which  performed  in  many  of  the 
leading  theatres  of  this  country  and  Europe.  On  retiring  from  this 
business  he  erected,  at  Homer,  a  building  especially  designed  for  the 
display  and  preservation  of  his  collection;  but  afterward  he  and  his 
wife  gave  it  up  to  and  for  their  church  and  removed  their  collection 
to  a  small  frame  building  near  their  home.  When  I  first  visited 
Homer  in  1905,  the  collection  was  arranged  in  cases  and  packed  in 
boxes  in  this  building. 

Mr.  Bristol  and  his  wife  were  eventually  persuaded  to  place  the 


collection  on  exhibition  in  the  rooms  of  the  Nebraska  State  Historical 
Society,  where  it  has  remained  ever  since.  When  I  was  packing  the 
collection  at  Homer  for  shipment  to  the  Historical  Society,  a  Mr.  Buck- 
waiter,  who  lived  there,  pressed  upon  Mr.  Bristol  his  check  of  three 
hundred  dollars  for  one  of  the  buffalo  robes,  but  in  vain;  so  the  His¬ 
torical  Society  obtained  the  collection  intact.  Of  course  this  treasure 
is  displayed  at  great  disadvantage  in  the  very  crowded  space  in  the 
Society’s  rooms. 

I  have  noticed  that  even  in  the  largest  museums  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  there  is  almost  a  dearth  of  early  Indian  relics,  and 
no  other  state  in  the  Union  has  so  complete  a  collection  of  them  as 
Nebraska.  Mr.  Bristol’s  name  and  fame  are  destined  to  be  perpetu¬ 
ated  in  his  collection;  for  the  lifework  of  this  picturesque  frontiersman 
will  be  appreciated  more  and  more  as  knowledge  of  its  historical  and 
ethnological  value  spreads.  E.  E.  BLACKMAN, 
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won  the  severest  condemnation  from  the  just.  The  report  of  the  com¬ 
mission  which  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  troubles  with  the  In¬ 
dians  of  the  plains  during  the  period  under  consideration,  made  by 
General  John  B.  Sanborn,  General  N.  B.  Buford,  and  G.  P.  Beauvais, 
the  celebrated  frontiersman  and  Indian  trader,  attributed  the  hostility 
of  the  Indians  to  the  causes  adverted  to,  and  directly  to  the  fact  that 
though  they  had  refused  to  sign  the  treaty  imposed  upon  them  at 
Fort  Laramie  in  June,  yet  immediately  after  this  refusal  by  the  In¬ 
dians  who  owned  the  Powder  River  country  to  permit  the  use  of  the 
Montana  road,  a  military  force  was  sent  to  fortify  it  by  the  erection 
of  the  three  forts  along  its  course. 

The  Bozeman  Trail  proper  ran  from  Platte  Bridge  to  Bozeman 
City.  It  was  established  or  outlined  in  1864  by  John  M.  Bozeman,  a 
noted  pioneer  of  Montana.  Different  accounts  place  its  western  ter¬ 
minal  at  Virginia  City  and  the  three  forks  of  the  Missouri.  But  both 
Bozeman  and  Virginia  City  are  in  the  Three  Forks  region.  This  fa¬ 
mous  highway  was  extended  as  far  east  as  Fort  Laramie  when  it  was 
wrongfully  fortified  by  Colonel  Carrington’s  expedition  in  1866.  It 
was  the  line  of  the  civil  invasion  into  the  gold  regions  of  Montana 
and  the  military  invasion  of  1866  which  provoked  the  bloody  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  Sioux  lasting  some  fifteen  years.  In  1863,  Bozeman  opened 
a  trail  from  the  Red  Buttes  into  the  Three  Forks  region.  The  Red 
Buttes  were  a  familiar  landmark  near  the  Oregon  Trail.  The  nearby 
station  of  the  Pony  Express  was  named  for  them.  It  was  the  eastern 
terminal  of  Buffalo  Bill’s  route  of  seventy-six  miles — to  the  Three 
Crossings  of  the  Sweetwater.  His  daring  exploits  on  this  difficult  and 
dangerous  section  of  the  romantic  road,  made  it  exceptionally  famous. 
From  1854  to  1861,  the  Red  Buttes  were  in  Nebraska  Territory;  from 
1861  to  1868,  in  Dakota  Territory;  since  1868,  in  Wyoming,  territory 
and  state.  They  are  situated  near  the  North  Platte  River,  in  the  south¬ 
easterly  part  of  Natrona  county,  about  twenty-two  miles  west  of  the 
city  of  Casper. 

Platte  Bridge  was  situated  at  one  of  the  principal  crossings  of  the 
Oregon  Trail  and  the  road  to  California  from  the  south  side  to  the 
north  side  of  the  river.  The  site  is  about  two  miles  above  the  city 
of  Casper.  The  bridge  was  built  as  a  private  enterprise  in  1859  and 
cost  sixty  thousand  dollars.  The  Mormons  established  a  ferry  there 
in  1847.  The  south  terminal  of  the;  bridge  was  occupied  by  United 
States  troops  from  July  29th,  1858,  to  April  20th,  1859,  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  expedition  to  Utah  to  suppress  the  Mormon  rebellion. 
The  post  was  reoccupied  in  May,  1862,  and  finally  abandoned  in  1867. 

On  the  25th  of  July,  1865,  Lieutenant  Caspar  Collins,  of  the 
Eleventh  Ohio  Cavalry,  son  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  William  O.  Collins, 
of  the  same  regiment,  „and  for  whom  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  was  named, 
arrived  at  the  Platte  Bridge  post  from  Fort  Laramie,  where  he  had 
gone  to  receive  promotion  from  a  second  to  a  first  lieutenancy.  In 
the  early  morning  of  the  26tli,  a  detachment  of  twenty-five  soldiers 
of  the  Eleventh  Kansas  Cavalry  was  ordered  to  cross  the  river  to 
meet  a  wagon  train  from  the  west  and  protect  it  from  the  hostile  In¬ 
dians  who  were  swarming  in  the  hills  on  the  north  side.  Noticing 
that  no  one  responded  to  the  call  for  some  officer  of  the  regiment 
to  volunteer  to  command  the  detachment  on  its  palpably  dangerous 
duty,  the  young  lieutenant,  though  of  a  different  command,  begged  to 
be  chosen  for  leader,  and  his  request  was  reluctantly  granted.  The 
little  band  was  attacked  by  more  than  700  Indians  who  had  killed 
eight  and  wounded  seven  of  them  when  the  remainder  attempted  to 
retreat  to  the  fort.  Collins,  who  rode  a  powerful  horse,  might  have 
escaped,  but  he  turned  back  to  rescue  a  wounded  comrade,  his  horse 
became  unruly  and  carried  him  far  into  the  ranks  of  the  Indians  to 
a  frightful  death.  On  November  21st  following,  an  order  issued  by 
General  Pope  named  the  post  Fort  Caspar  in  honor  of  the  intrepid 
young  hero.  He  was  only  in  his  twenty-first  year  when  he  was  killed. 

Philip  Kearny  won  renown  in  the  Mexican  war  and  the  Civil  War. 
He  also  fought  with  the  French  who,  with  their  Sardinian  ally,  con¬ 
quered  the  Austrians  and  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Italian  nation. 
At  Solferino,  the  decisive  battle  of  the  war,  Kearny  won  great  dis¬ 
tinction  by  dis  dashing  initiative.  His  commission  as  major  general 
of  volunteers  was  executed  on  July  4th,  1862,  but  it  had  not  reached 
him  when  he  fell  at  Chantilly.  General  Winfield  Scott  said  that  he 
was  “the  bravest  man  I  ever  knew  and  the  most  perfect  soldier.” 
Though  he  was  the  more  brilliant  leader  and  fighter,  the  military  tal¬ 
ents  of  his  uncle,  Stephen  Watts  Kearny,  were  perhaps  of  a  more  sub¬ 
stantial  quality  and  his  achievement  on  the  whole  more  important. 
His  career  in  the  war  of  1812,  against  Great  Britain,  was  creditable, 
and  though  his  most  distinguished  service  was  in  the  war  with  Mex¬ 
ico,  he  is  a  very  important  personage  in  the  history  of  the  wars  and 
explorations  of  the  western  plains. 

On  the  second  of  July,  1820,  an  exploring  party  started  from  Can- 
continued  on  Page  Five.) 
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THE  NEBRASKA  FUEL  ADMINISTRATION 

By  John  L.  Kennedy,  Federal  Fuel  Administrator. 

{ A  paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Nebraska  State  Historical 
Society,  January  13,  1920.) 


On  October  16,  1917,  Dr.  Harry  A.  Garfield,  United  States  fuel  ad¬ 
ministrator,  tendered  me  by  telegraph  the  office  of  federal  fuel  admin¬ 
istrator  for  Nebraska,  and  I  accepted  the  appointment  the  same  day. 
My  formal  certificate  of  appointment  is  dated  October  17.  At  the 
request  of  Dr.  Garfield  I  attended  a  conference  of  state  fuel  adminis¬ 
trators  held  in  Washington  on  October  26,  at  which  the  work  of  the 
fuel  administration  was  outlined.  Upon  my  return  from  Washington 
1  at  once  organized  for  work  in  the  state. 

State  Organization. 

In  Nebraska  there  are  six  congressional  districts  and  ninety-three 
counties.  An  advisory  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  one 
member  from  each  congressional  district  as  follows:  First  district, 
John  E.  Miller,  Lincoln;  second  district,  George  W.  Holdrege,  Omaha; 
third  district,  Mark  D.  Tyler,  Norfolk;  fourth  district,  Frank  W. 
Sloan,  Geneva;  fifth  district,  William  H.  Lanning,  Hastings;  sixth 
district.  Judge  Robert  R.  Dickson,  O’Neill. 

Shortly  after  his  appointment  Mr.  Lanning  resigned,  and  no  suc¬ 
cessor  was  appointed  to  represent  the  fifth  district.  The  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  served  until  March  27,  1919. 

County  Committees. 

The  county  was  taken  as  the  most  satisfactory  unit  for  organiza¬ 
tion  purposes.  I  appointed  the  chairman  in  each  county,  and  he  made 
up  his  own  committee.  Selections  were  made  without  reference  to 
party  politics.  In  a  few  sparsely  settled  western  counties  the  chair¬ 
men  made  no  appointments  and  took  charge  of  the  work  personally. 
In  other  counties  committees  were  larger  or  smaller  according  to 
population  and  community  requirements,  the  object  being  to  have  a 
member  of  the  corqmittee  in  each  city  or  town.  They  averaged  about 
seven  or  eight  to  a  county,  in  all  about  seven  hundred. 

Office  Organization. 

On  November  5,  1917,  I  appointed  Fred  P.  Loomis,  of  Omaha, 
assistant  fuel  administrator,  and  he  rendered  excellent  service  in  the 
distribution  of  coal  during  the  winter  of  1917-18. 

On  December  17,  1917,  I  appointed  Arthur  L.  Palmer,  of  Omaha, 
executive  secretary.  He  served  continuously  to  August  31,  1918,  and 
resigned  to  enlist  in  the  navy.  He  rendered  very  efficient  service  to 
the  fuel  administration  and  to  the  state. 

On  October  15,  1918,  Myron  L.  Learned,  of  Omaha,  was  appointed 
director  of  enforcement  for  Nebraska,  and  Henry  F.  Wyman,  of  Omaha, 
director  of  conservation  for  Nebraska.  On  October  18,  1918,  Robert 
W.  Johnston,  of  Lincoln,  was  appointed  director  of  fuel  conservation 
for  the  hotels  of  Nebraska.  Administration  offices  were  maintained 
in  Omaha  from  October,  1917,  to  April  1st,  1919,  with  the  necessary 
stenographers  and  office  equipment. 

Fuel  Supply. 

At  no  time  during  the  period  of  fuel  administration  did  Nebraska 
suffer  seriously  for  lack  of  fuel.  Throughout  the  winter  of  1917-18 
sufficient  coal  could  have  been  obtained  from  usual  sources  of  supply 
to  meet  all  requirements.  The  transportation  facilities,  however,  were 
inadequate.  Coal  cars,  loaded  and  empty,  were  congested  at  diversion 
points  and  terminals,  and  the  free  movement  of  available  coal  was 
thereby  delayed.  The  railroads  also  lacked  engines  and  equipment. 
When  producing  and  consuming  districts  were  created  by  the  fuel 
administration  and  the  zone  system  was  established,  the  Nebraska  situ¬ 
ation  was  materially  changed.  Pennsylvania  anthracite  was  excluded 
from  the  state.  To  deprive  small  householders  and  consumers  of  stove 
and  chestnut  sizes,  suitable  for  baseburners,  of  a  supply  was  a  real 
hardship.  Nebraska  also  lost  nearly  a  million  tons  of  the  best  bitu¬ 
minous  coal,  usually  obtained  from  Illinois,  and'  was  obliged  to  look 
to  Wyoming  and  Colorado  and  the  south  for  substitutes.  The  western 
coal  was  mostly  lignite,  inferior  in  quality  and  heat  producing  ca¬ 
pacity  and  subject  to  considerable  degradation.  A  sufficient  supply  of 
bituminous  coal  could  not  be  had  from  Routt  county,  Colorado,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  bankrupt  condition  of  the  Denver  &  Salt  Lake  Railway. 
From  the  broad  transportation  standpoint,  the  zone  plan  seemed  to 
be  perfect,  but  in  operation  it  benefited  the  east  and  burdened  the  west 
with  kinds  of  coal  to  which  consumers  were  not  accustomed.  Early 
in  1918  a  new  coal  field  was  being  developed  in  Wyoming,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  Winton  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  railway, 
under  an  agreement  with  the  Union  Pacific  Company  that  a  track 
should  be  laid  to  the  coal  mines.  The  government,  however,  took  over 
the  railroads  before  the  agreement  was  signed.  The  new  field  prom¬ 
ised  a  large  supply  of  excellent  Rock  Springs  coal,  much  needed  in 
Nebraska,  and  upon  my  presentation  of  the  facts  to  Dr.  Garfield,  and 
with  his  recommendation  and  cooperation,  and  the  cordial  cooperation 
of  Mr.  Calvin,  federal  manager  of  the  Union  Pacific  Company,  the 
railroad  administration  assumed  the  contract,  and  large  shipments 
of  coal  have  been  had  from  the  new  mines  since  October,  1918. 

During  the  period  of  fuel  administration,  Colorado  anthracite 
came  into  Nebraska  in  limited  quantities  from  the  Crested  Butte  dis¬ 
trict.  The  state  was  quite  well  supplied  with  fuel;  but  consumers  were 
not  always  satisfied  with  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  coal  available. 

Distribution. 

Nebraska  is  a  mineless  state.  Our  problems  related  largely  to 
distribution.  This  was  particularly  true  during  the  winter  of  1917-18, 
when  the  transportation  system  was  found  to  be  unequal  to  the 
emergency.  Every  effort  was  made  to  relieve  the  situation  and  re¬ 
lease  cars,  but  considerable  disorder  and  confusion  prevailed  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  after  my  appointment.  Coal  cars  were  not  placed  prompt¬ 
ly  for  unloading,  and  were  frequently  “bunched,”  so  that  coal  dealers 
were  unable  to  unload  them  as  they  arrived. 

There  were  no  through  joint  rates  into  Nebraska  from  Colorado 


and  Wyoming,  and  cars  could  not  be  diverted  to  any  extent  from  one 
railway  to  another.  In  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state,  reached 
only  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  railway,  much  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  preventing  actual  suffering  during  the  winter  of 
1917-18.  In  some  instances  that  railway  furnished  and  transported 
coal  in  the  night  to  particular  communities,  to  meet  emergencies. 
These  conditions  induced  me  to  insist  upon  through  joint  rates  from 
all  Wyoming  and  Colorado  mines  to  all  points  in  Nebraska,  so  that 
coal  cars  might  move  freely  from  one  line  to  another  at  the  most  con¬ 
venient  junction  or  diversion  point.  Such  rates  were  eventually  put 
into  effect,  to  the  great  advantage  and  relief  of  consumers  throughout 
the  state. 

When  the  zone  system  of  distribution  was  established  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  we  were  deprived  of  Pennsylvania  anthracite.  Our  sup¬ 
ply  of  bituminous  coal  from  Illinois  was  also  zoned  away  from  us. 
At  that  time  it  was  understood  that  we  should  get  our  chief  supply 
of  bituminous  coal  from  Routt  county,  Colorado.  The  mines  in  that 
territory  were  reached  by  the  Denver  &  Salt  Lake  railway — known  as 
the  Moffatt  Line.  That  road  was  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  because 
of  financial  difficulties.  It  lacked  equipment  and  funds  to  meet  oper¬ 
ating  expenses.  The  railroad  administration  had  not  taken  the  road 
over,  and  late  in  August,  1918,  it  ceased  operation  entirely.  The 
closing  of  the  railway  was  a  calamity.  My  experiences  of  the  preceding 
winter  convinced  me  that  I  could  not  assume  responsibility  for  the 
distribution  of  coal  in  Nebraska  during  the  winter  of  1918-19  under 
the  changed  conditions.  I  so  informed  the  United  States  fuel  adminis¬ 
trator,  and  the  railroad  administration  took  over  and  operated  the 
line. 

The  coal  distribution  system  of  Nebraska  was  built  upon  the 
wholesale  dealers  of  the  state,  and  the  retail  coal  dealers  relied  largely 
upon  the  wholesalers  for  their  supply.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  dealers  to  place  orders  with  the  mines  in  advance  and  dispose  of 
and  divert  the  coal  in  transit  to  meet  actual  conditions.  The  distances 
from  the  mines  to  ultimate  destination  points  were  great,  transporta¬ 
tion  slow,  and  the  demand  and  supply  were  affected  daily  by  acute 
weather  conditions.  The  coal  in  the  hands  of  the  wholesale  dealers, 
therefore,  depended  upon  the  privilege  of  diverting  and  consigning 
coal  in  transit  to  supply  their  customers.  August  30,  1918,  an  order 
was  made  in  Washington,  by  Mr.  Calloway,  in  charge  of  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  bituminous  coal,  prohibiting  mine  owners  and  operators  from 
accepting  orders  for  coal  without  the  name  of  the  ultimate  consignee 
and  final  destination  being  given.  The  result  of  the  order  was  im¬ 
mediately  apparent  in  Nebraska.  It  was  revolutionary,  so  far  as  our 
state  was  concerned.  I  therefore  insisted  upon  the  revocation  of  the 
order  as  to  Nebraska  shipments.  The  matter  was  finally  adjusted  in 
Chicago  on  October  7,  1918,  by  and  between  the  Washington  officials 
and  myself.  Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  then  reached,  the 
wholesalers  and  jobbers  retained  the  privilege  of  reconsigning  •  in 
transit,  but  were  required  to  report  weekly,  in  triplicate,  all  recon¬ 
signments  and  diversions  made  within  the  state,  one  copy  to  go  to 
the  district  representative  in  whose  district  the  shipment  originated, 
one  to  the  state  fuel  administrator,  and  one  to  C.  E.  Lesher,  director 
of  the  bureau  of  statistics.  The  arrangement  was  satisfactory. 

During  the  summer  of  1918  car  congestion  and  delays  in  unload¬ 
ing  were  almost  wholly  eliminated,  and  thereafter  the  transportation 
of  coal  in  Nebraska  was  very  much  simplified  and  improved. 

Throughout  the  administration  period,  much  of  the  coal  coming 
into  Nebraska  was  imperfectly  cleaned  and  badly  prepared. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  in  the  distribution  of  coal  is  the  short¬ 
age  in  weights.  These  shortages,  ether  than  normal  shrinkage,  should 
not  be  absorbed  by  the  coal  dealers  and  consumers  of  the  country. 
They  are  the  result  chiefly  of  inaccurate  and  imperfect  methods  of 
weighing  at  the  mines,  the  overloading  of  coal  cars  and  pilfering  in 
transit.  In  an  order  of  mine,  made  June  25,  1918,  relating  to  margins, 
I  authorized  the  retail  coal  dealers  to  have  the  coal  weighed  on  the 
track  scales  nearest  to  destination,  so  that  they  might  be  furnished 
with  competent  evidence  of  the  actual  amount  of  coal  received.  They 
were  permitted  to  add  the  expense  of  re-weighing  to  the  cost  of  the 
coal  to  them. 

Prices  and  Margins. 

Soon  after  my  appointment  it  became  evident  that  great  difficulty 
would  be  experienced  in  reaching  correct  margins,  because  of  the  im¬ 
perfect  bookkeeping  methods  of  the  retail  dealers,  and  the  lack  of 
accurate  records  for  previous  years.  My  intention  in  the  first  instance 
was  to  establish  prices  in  the  different  cities,  towns  and  villages 
throughout  the  state.  The  county  committees  in  Douglas  and  Lan¬ 
caster  counties  investigated  fully  and  reported  specific  prices  for 
Omaha  and  Lincoln.  These  prices,  with  certain  modifications,  were 
put  into  effect  in  Omaha,  December  19,  1917,  and  in  Lincoln  January 
3,  1918.  The  prices  in  the  two  cities  were  substantially  the  same,  dif¬ 
ferences  in  freight  rates  and  local  delivery  charges  being  taken  into 
account.  Prices  were  established  for  the  communities  in  Douglas  and 
Lancaster  counties  outside  of  Omaha  and  Lincoln,  to  take  effect  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  1918.  Before  establishing  prices  for  the  state  at  large,  re¬ 
ports  were  called  for  from  the  several  county  committees,  and  I  soon 
became  convinced  that  the  local  price  plan  was  impracticable  and  dif¬ 
ficult  of  equitable  application,  because  of  the  changing  mine  prices 
and  transportation  and  other  charges.  Definite  prices  were  then 
dropped,  and  maximum  retail  gross  margins  were  established,  on  all 
coal  and  coke  sold  to  consumers  ir  Nebraska  outside  of  Douglas  and 
Lancaster  counties,  to  take  effect  February  9,  1918.  These  margins 
were  on  substantially  the  same  basis  as  the  prices  in  Douglas  and 
Lancaster  counties.  On  March  30,  1918,  I  made  an  order  establish¬ 
ing  maximum  retail  gross  margins  for  the  entire  state,  effective  April 
first  In  that  order  coal  dealers  were  required  to  post  up  and  main- 
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tain  in  their  places  of  business,  accessible  to  their  customers,  the 
government  price  of  each  kind  of  coal  and  coke  handled,  the  maximum 
gross  margin  allowed,  the  retail  price  at  the  yard,  and  the  drayage  and 
delivery  charges.  This  enabled  consumers  to  analyze  prices.  The 
order  which  was  effective  April  first  was  superseded  June  25,  1918, 
by  a  state  wide  order  dated  June  22,  1918.  The  later  order  materially 
increased  the  margins  and  permitted  the  retail  dealers  to  add  the 
cost  of  unloading  from  the  cars  to  the  cost  of  the  coal  to  them.  The 
April  first  order  was  too  close  to  permit  a  reasonable  profit  to  the 
retail  dealers.  The  order  of  June  25  was  liberal.  In  the  meantime, 
between  these  dates,  the  cost  of  handling  the  coal  and  carrying  on  the 
retail  coal  business  had  very  materially  increased.  December  27,  1918, 
an  order  was  made,  which  took  effect  January  1,  1919,  reducing  the 
margins  on  yard  screened  coal  ten  cents  per  ton  and  establishing  a 
maximum  average  unloading  charge  of  twenty-five  cents  per  ton. 

The  retail  coal  dealers  in  Omaha  and  Lincoln  claimed  that  they 
should  have  higher  prices  and  margins  than  the  dealers  in  the  smaller 
towns,  because  their  expenses  were  greater.  The  dealers  in  the  small 
towns  urged  that  they  should  be  allowed  greater  margins  than  the 
dealers  in  the  large  cities,  because  they  transacted  so  little  business, 
and  had  to  maintain  their  coal  yards  and  equipment.  My  opinion  was 
that  the  entire  state  should  be  on  the  same  basis.  In  the  cities  the 
greater  volume  offset  the  increased  expense.  In  the  small  towns  the 
business  was  light  and  the  expense  in  proportion. 

The  state  wide  margins  were  equitable  and  fair  to  all  retail  coal 
dealers  in  the  state  and  gave  general  satisfaction. 

The  orders  of  the  administration  were  generally  complied  with 
throughout  the  state.  There  were  few'  instances  of  overcharging,  and 
these  v-ere  due  largely  to  loose  business  methods. 

The  margins  and  prices  established  and  maintained  in  Nebraska 
related  to  the  retail  coal  business.  The  commissions  allowed  to  whole¬ 
sale  dealers  and  jobbers  wrere  provided  for  by  direct  orders  of  Dr. 
Garfield. 

Where  instances  of  overcharging  w'ere  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  administration,  coal  dealers  were  required  to  make  refunds 
to  their  customers;  or  they  wyere  obliged  to  turn  over  the  amount  of 
their  overcharges  to  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Conservation 

The  “lightless  nights”  orders  of  Dr.  Garfield  were  enforced  in 
Nebraska;  and  requests  by  the  state  administrator  for  the  late  open¬ 
ing  and  early  closing  of  stores  and  places  of  business  w'ere  generally 
complied  w'ith. 

After  careful  investigation  through  the  several  county  commit¬ 
tees,  I  prepared  a  conservation  order  covering  the  late  opening  and 
early  closing  of  stores  for  the  winter  of  1918-19.  The  signing  of  the 
armistice  obviated  the  necessity  for  putting  it  into  effect. 

The  campaign  for  the  conservation  of  fuel  had  considerable  effect 
in  Nebraska.  It  is  estimated  chat  during  the  administration  period 
350,000  tons  of  domestic  coal  and  150,000  tons  of  steam  coal  were 
saved  in  the  state.  The  steam  coal  estimate  includes  792  tons  saved 
in  Omaha  by  the  Omaha  &  Council  Bluffs  Street  Railway  Company, 
through  the  adoption  of  the  skip-stop  system,  and  2,337  tons  by  the 
interconnection  of  the  Central  Light  &  Powrer  Stations  in  Grand  Island 
and  Fremont. 

These  figures  represent  an  average  saving  of  8  1-3  per  cent  on  the  ' 
estimated  normal  consumption  of  6,000,000  tons  during  administration 
control.  The  saving  on  steam  coal  is  figured  at  5  per  cent,  on  account 
of  the  poor  quality  of  coal  used,  and  the  saving  on  domestic  coal  is 
figured  at  11  2-3  per  cent.  In  drawing  the  line  between  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  and  stationary  steam  plants,  a  half  of  the  total  consumption 
is  allotted  to  each. 

There  would  have  been  a  further  increase  in  the  saving  of  coal 
if  consumers  had  been  able  to  get  the  kind  and  quality  previously 
used.  Under  zone  restrictions  they  were  obliged  to  use  coal  of  in¬ 
ferior  quality,  with  reduced  heating  capacity. 

Summer  Storage. 

During  the  summer  of  1918,  at  the  request  of  the  administration 
retail  dealers  and  consumers  purchased  large  stocks  of  coal  at  sum¬ 
mer  prices.  Several  fires  resulted  from  the  storing  of  lignite,  and 
much  of  the  coal  slacked  in  the  bins.  The  mild  weather  and  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  lessened  the  demand,  and  the  coal  dealers 
were  left  with  large  stocks  on  hand,  which  they  had  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  to  advantage,  in  competition  with  Illinois  and  other  east¬ 
ern  coal  which  later  was  obtainable  in  Nebraska. 

Retail  Coal  Dealers  Registered 

A  registration  system  for  retail  coal  dealers  was  adopted  in  Ne¬ 
braska.  Upon  application  filed  with  the  local  committees,  certificates 
of  registration  were  issued.  When  the  list  was  complete  it  was  ar¬ 
ranged  alphabetically  and  numbered  consecutively.  It  wyas  then 
printed  in  pamphlet  form,  the  address  following  the  names.  There 
were  1,392  dealers  registered,  each  of  whom  received  a  copy  of  the 
pamphlet.  Copies  were  also  furnished  the  committeemen,  wholesale 
dealers,  distributing  representatives,  mine  operators  and  others  in¬ 
terested. 

Cooperation. 

The  fuel  administration  had  in  Nebraska  the  complete  and  cor¬ 
dial  cooperation  of  the  governor,  the  state  council  of  defense,  the  food 
administration,  commercial  and  industrial  associations,  and  patriotic 
organizations  throughout  the  state.  The  wholesale  coal  dealers  and 
jobbers  rendered  invaluable  service.  Almost  without  exception,  the 
retail  dealers  handled  their  business  as  directed  by  the  administra¬ 
tion,  with  the  utmost  good  will  and  with  excellent  results. 

The  state  fuel  administrators  of  the  western  states,  particularly 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Colorado,  Wy¬ 
oming  and  Nebraska,  had  several  meetings  during  1918,  usually  at 
Kansas  City,  and  discussed  fully  and  freely  important  questions  per¬ 
taining  to  administration  affairs.  These  meetings  were  helpful  and, 
■while  many  of  the  resolutions  adopted  and  recommendations  made  to 
Washington  were  without  result,  the  exchange  of  views  contributed  to 
a  better  understanding  of  the  problems  involved. 

Expenses. 

The  vouchers  submitted  to  Washington  for  the  expanses  of  the 


fuel  administration  in  Nebraska,  from  October  17,  1917,  to  March  27, 
1919,  aggregated  less  than  $7,000.  The  office  furniture  and  equipment 
purchased  for  the  use  of  the  administration  brought  at  auction  more 
than  the  original  cost.  Economy  was  practiced  in  every  branch  of  the 
fuel  administration  service  in  the  state.  My  check  for  $1,  in  compen¬ 
sation  for  my  services,  is  dated  December  20,  1918.  It  will  never  be 
presented  for  payment. 

Expression  of  Appreciation. 

In  closing  this  brief  summary  of  the  work  of  the  federal  fuel 
administration  in  Nebraska,  please  permit  me  to  express  my  profound 
appreciation  of  the  cordial  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
the  state.  The  committees  in  the  several  counties  were  loyal  and  effi¬ 
cient,  and  their  work  should  be  gratefully  acknowledged.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  reduction  of  expenses  at  light  and  power  plants,  I 
wish  particularly  to  mention  the  services  of  Prof.  E.  J.  McCaustland, 
dean  of  engineering  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  who  made  several 
trips  to  Nebraska. 

I  would  be  lacking  in  loyalty  if  I  failed  to  pay  a  tribute  of  re¬ 
spect  to  Dr.  Garfield.  His  high  character  and  integrity  cannot  be 
questioned.  As  United  States  fuel  administrator  he  was  capable, 
courageous  and  consistent.  He  is  a  splendid  type  of  sturdy  American 
citienship. 


Three  Military  Heroes  of  Nebraska 
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tonment  Missouri,  soon  afterward  named  Fort  Atkinson,  “to  discover 
a  route,  across  country,”  between  that  post  and  Fort  Snelling,  which 
was  established  about  a  month  before  Fort  Atkinson  was  started.  The 
expedition  proper  comprised  Captain  Matthew  J.  Magee  and  First 
Lieutenant  Charles  Pentland  of  the  Rifle  Regiment,  Second  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Andrew  Talcott,  of  the  Engineers,  fifteen  soldiers,  presumably  of 
the  Rifles,  four  servants,  and  an  Indian  guide  with  his  wife  and  pa¬ 
poose.  It  was  under  command  of  Captain  Magee  assisted  by  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Talcott.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Willoughby  Morgan,  of  the  Rifle 
Regiment,  and  Captain  Kearny,  of  the  Second  Infantry,  accompanied 
the  expedition  but  were  not  an  official  part  of  it.  Probably  because 
Captain  Kearny  kept  a  journal  of  the  expedition,  it  has  often  been 
said  that  he  led  it.  The  journey  required  twenty-four  days— from  the 
2nd  of  July  to  the  25th,  inclusive.  Captain  Kearny  wrote  that  the 
officers  of  Fort  Snelling 

“were  a  little  astonished  at  the  sight  of  us,  we  having  been  the 
First  Whites  that  ever  crossed  at  such  a  distance  from  the  Missouri 
to  the  Mississippi  river.  The  object  of  the  exploring  party  which  1 
have  accompanied  from  the  C.  B.  being  to  discover  a  practicable  route 
for  traveling  between  that  Post  &  this  (on  the  St.  Peters),  the  one  we 
had  come  is  not,  in  the  least,  adapted  for  that  purpose.  Our  circuit¬ 
ous  &  wavering  route  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  Guide’s  advice,  being 
in  direct  contradiction  to  our  opinion,  &  we  being  occasionally  guided 
by  the  one  then  by  the  other.” 

But  the  fact  that  the  route  approximately  paralleled  the  subse¬ 
quent  lines  of  railroads  from  Omaha  to  St.  Paul,  at  no  great  distance 
from  them,  and  that  the  captain  pronounced  the  region  through  which 
it  ran  as  incapable  “of  supporting  more  than  a  thinly  scattered  popu¬ 
lation,”  impeaches  his  judgment,  putting  him  in  the  same  class  with 
Major  Long,  who  proved  himself  a  false  prophet  in  the  same  way  and 
year. 

All  of  the  officers  accompanying  the  expedition  were  garrisoned 
at  Cantonment  Missouri.  General  Atkinson,  who  was  colonel  of  the 
Sixth  Regiment  Infantry  and  also  commander  of  the  Ninth  Military 
Department,  arrived  from  St.  Louis,  his  headquarters,  and  assumed 
command  of  the  troops  at  the  post  on  June  15th,  1820,  and  also  estab¬ 
lished  there,  temporarily,  the  headquarters  of  his  department.  The 
fact  that  Captain  Kearny  was  acting  assistant  adjutant  general  of  this 
department,  accounts  for  his  presence  at  Cantonment  Missouri  when 
the  expedition  to  Fort  Snelling  started. 

One  historian  erroneously  includes  Captain  Kearny  as  an  official 
member  of  the  party,  presumably  because  he  could  not  otherwise  ac¬ 
count  for  his  presence  at  the  starting  place.  Another  accounts  for 
his  presence  there  by  guessing  that,  “Probably  he  accompanied  the 
Sixth  Infantry,  under  Colonel  Atkinson,  when  that  regiment  went 
west  to  form  part  of  the  Yellowstone  Expedition,  for  in  1820,  when  he 
began  his  journal,  he  was  at  Council  Bluff,  when  a  camp  had  been 
established  by  that  command  in  the  spring  of  that  year.” 

Stephen  W.  Kearny  became  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  First  Dra¬ 
goons  in  1833  and  colonel  im  1836.  In  1838  he  recommended  Table 
Creek,  now  Nebraska  City,  as  the  site  for  the  post  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1846  and  named  Fort  Kearny;  in  1845  he  led  the  first  mili¬ 
tary  expedition  via  the  Oregon  Trail,  through  the  territory  afterward 
named  Nebraska,  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  His  command  on  this  ex¬ 
pedition  comprised  five  companies  of  the  First  U.  S.  Dragoons.  First 
Lieutenant  Philip  Kearny,  of  the  same  regiment,  accompanied  the  ex¬ 
pedition.  Stephen  W.  Kearny  was  awarded  the  rank  of  brevet  major 
general  of  the  regular  U.  S.  army,  for  his  service  in  the  Mexican  war 
— nominally  not  as  high  an  honor  as  the  full  major-generalship  of  vol¬ 
unteers,  bestowed  upon  the  nephew;  but  it  meant  more. 

An  unfortunate  partiality — unintelligent  rather  than  perverse — 
for  the  letter  e  has  done  great  injustice  to  the  three  military  heroes 
whose  careers  are  sketched  above.  The  town  of  Casper  was  so  named 
in  honor  of  Lieutenant  Caspar;  the  county  and  city  of  Kearney,  in 
Nebraska,  were  named  in  honor  of  General  Stephen  W.  Kearny.  These 
names  were  given  to  the  municipalities  as  commemorative  successors 
to  those  of  the  abandoned  forts.  The  name  of  the  Wyoming  post  is 
commonly  alike  misspelled,  but  that  does  not  matter  much,  for  the 
fame  of  General  Phil  Kearny  -was  not  closely  identified  with  the  Ne¬ 
braska  country.  It  is  quite  practicable  to  cut  out  the  intruding  e 
from  the  second  syllable  of  Kearney  and  to  restore  the  rightful  a 
in  place  of  the  wrongful  e  in  the  second  syllable  of  Caspar.  It  is 
obviously  a  corrollary,  then,  that  the  misnomers  should  be  righted. 

ALBERT  WATKINS. 
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Jud&e  Samuel  H.  Sedgwick 

Samuel  H.  Sedgwick,  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Nebraska,  died  at  his  residence  in  Lincoln,  on  Christmas  day,  1919.  Of 
his  immediate  relatives,  his  wife,  two  daughters,  and  a  brother,  the 
well  known  Timothy  E.,  of  York,  survive  him. 

Judge  Sedgwick  was  born  at  Bloomingdale,  Dupage  county,  Ill., 
March  12,  1848,  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  from  Wheaton 
College  (Ill.)  in  1872  and  A.M.  in  1874;  studied  law  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  1871-72;  was  married  to  Clara  M.  Jones,  of  Rockford,  Ill., 
September  25,  1878;  practiced  law  in  Kewaunee,  Wis.,  1874-78  and  at 
York,  Neb.,  from  1878;  in  1895,  elected  judge  of  the  fifth  judicial  dis¬ 
trict  of  Nebraska,  which  comprised  the  counties  of  Butler,  Hamilton, 
Polk,  Seward,  Saunders  and  York;  defeated  at  the  election  for  the 
same  office  in  1899,  by  a  candidate  upon  the  fusion  ticket;  appointed 
a  commissioner  of  the  state  supreme  court,  April  9,  1901,  but  resigned 
January  7,  1902,  to  become  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  having  been 
chosen  at  the  election  of  1901;  defeated  as  a  candidate  for  the  same 
office  by  Manoah  B.  Reese  at  the  primary  election  of  1907;  one  of  the 
three  judges  of  the  supreme  court  elected  in  1909  by  virtue  of  the 
amendment  to  the  constitution  adopted  in  1908,  which  increased  the 
number  of  judges  from  five  to  seven  and  on  the  nonpartisan,  ticket 
prescribed  by  a  statute  enacted  the  same  year,  and  was  again  elected 
in  1916.  He  had  served  two  years  of  this  term  when  he  died. 

In  politics.  Judge  Sedgwick  was  a  Republican,  of  the  conservative 
type,  but  in  his  latter  years  he  became  somewhat  progressively  liberal. 
His  chief  merit  as  a  judge  lay  in  faithful  industry,  a  fairly  poised  ju¬ 
dicial  temperament,  an  attitude  more  than  ordinarily  independent, 
and  unquestioned  integrity.  In  his  social  relations  he  was  very  kindly 
and  affable.  He  possessed  and  cultivated  a  religious  temperament, 
his  beliefs  leaning,  distinctively  or  uncommonly,  somewhat  toward  or¬ 
thodoxy.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Congregational  church  at  York 
for  about  forty  years.  His  example  was  wholesome  and  his  career 
useful.  .*  \ 


Burt  County  in  the  World  War 


(A  paper  by  J.  R.  Sutherland,  read  at  the  forty-third  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society,  January  13,  1920.) 

I  regret  that  Burt  county  has  not  been  more  active  in  this  Histor¬ 
ical  Society  work,  for  no  county  in  Nebraska  contains  more  data  of 
the  early  history  of  the  state  than  Burt.  From  the  burials  on  the 
adjacent  hills,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  Tekamah  must  have  been  an 
Indian  camp  for  centuries.  I  have  been  a  resident  in  the  county  for 
over  fifty  years,  and  I  have  witnessed  its  development  from  a  hunting 
ground  of  the  Indian  to  one  of  the  best  agricultural  counties  in  the 
world.  1  was  secretary  of  the  Burt  County  Agricultural  Society  when, 
in  1891,  1892  and  1893  it  won  first  prize  on  county  collective  exhibits 
at  the  state  fair,  competition  being  open  to  the  world.  The  last 
year  it  had  to  compete  against  the  state  of  Kansas,  whose  exhibit  was 
under  the  auspices  of  the  state  board  of  agriculture,  but  still  Burt  won 
over  all,  and  was  awarded  the  gold  medal,  which  barred  it  for  a  term 


of  years  from  competition.  At  the  close  of  the  state  fair  that  year, 
the  state  board  insisted  that  I  should  send  a  carload  of  our  best  pro¬ 
ducts  to  the  world  fair  at  Chicago.  The  exhibit  was  made  at  our 
county’s  expense,  and  it  was  awarded  more  medals  on  farm  products 
than  were  won  by  any  state  in  the  Union.  At  the  Trans-Mississippi 
and  International  Exposition,  Burt  county  maintained  a  booth  along¬ 
side  the  exhibit  of  Douglas  county  and  advertised  itself  as  the  gold 
medal  county  of  Nebraska,  after  which  it  retired  to  enjoy  the  honor? 
won. 

After  the  armistice  was  signed  the  active  workers  began  to  re¬ 
count  what  Burt  did  toward  winning  the  world  war.  A  demand  was 
generally  expressed  that  someone  should  be  induced  to  compile  the 
story  in  book  form,  and  1  was  chosen  for  it.  I  had  never  seen  any¬ 
thing  of  this  kind,  but  in  consultation  with  a  delegation  who  waited 
on  me  to  urge  me  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  compiling  the  rec¬ 
ord,  I  proposed  that  if  I  could  have  their  cordial  cooperation  I  would 
endeavor  to  make  a  book  that  would  contain  photographs  of  all  soldiers 
from  the  county,  all  the  service  records,  and  also  authentic  reports  of 
all  home  activities  with  photographs  of  the  officers  of  each  organiza¬ 
tion,  at  a  cost  of  $7.50  per  book.  The  photographs  of  the  soldiers  were 
to  go  in  free,  without  any  obligation  on  their  part  to  me  to  purchase 
a  book.  Every  photograph  relating  to  the  home  activities  was  to  be 
accompanied  with  an  order.  I  proposed  to  sell  or  contract  for  the 
sale  of  books  in  advance  of  publication  and  to  print  only  the  num¬ 
ber  of  books  that  I  had  orders  for  when  they  were  ready  for  the  press. 
My  estimate  was  made  on  the  basis  of  the  sale  of  1,000  books.  I  cal¬ 
culated  that  each  picture  would  sell  a  book,  that  Burt  county  had  over 
800  men  in  the  service  and  that  I  could  sell  at  least  200  to  other  pa¬ 
triotic  citizens.  I  assured  the  delegation  that  the  quality  of  the  books 
•  would  be  as  good  as  labor  and  material  could  produce.  I  agreed  that 
I  would  obtain  a  guaranty  by  a  bank  that  money  I  should  receive  for 
any  book,  and  give  a  receipt  for  in  advance,  would  be  refunded  if  the 
book  should  not  be  delivered.  The  order  for  payment  on  delivery  was 
in  note  form,  “promise  to  pay  for  value  received  on  demand.’’  That 
made  it  bankable  paper.  I  also  assured  the  delegation  that  my  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  make  it  a  county  affair,  free  from  personal  or  sectional 
bias,  with  no  partiality  for  friends  or  foes.  My  outline  was  endorsed 
by  the  delegation,  and  they  gave  me  good  support. 

I  began  by  procuring  the  list  from  the  county  selective  draft 
board,  and  I  arranged  the  names  by  towns,  of  which  we  have  five  in 
the  county,  namely;  Craig,  Decatur,  Lyons,  Oakland  and  Tekamah.  I 
carried  that  distinction  all  the  way  through  the  book,  giving  each 
town  due  credit  for  all  war  work.  I  then  started  a  campaign  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  names  of  all  volunteers  and  credited  them  to  their  respective 
towns. 

Being  a  newspaper  man,  I  had  much  faith  in  the  efficiency  of 
advertising,  so  I  bought  liberal  space  in  every  paper  of  the  county 
and  I  had  heart  to  heart  talks  with  the  people  for  two  months,  in 
which  I  outlined  my  plan  and  object.  At  that  time  I  intended  to  put 
a  man  in  the  field  to  make  a  house-to-house  canvass,  to  secure  the 
photographs  and  service  records  and  take  orders  for  books  at  the 
same  time.  At  this  juncture,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Houston,  chairman  of  the 
Burt  county  chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  informed  me  that 
the  members  thought  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  to  present  each  soldier 
with  a  book.  She  said  that  she  had  called  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Tekamah  chapter  to  consider  the  matter,  and  she  wanted  to  know 
what  reduction  I  would  make  in  price  if  they  should  buy  three  hun¬ 
dred  books  and  pay  for  them  in  advance.  Each  branch,  Mrs.  Houston 
informed  me,  had  a  local  fund  that  could  be  used  for  any  purpose, 
that  these  were  not  Red  Cross  funds,  but  they  had  been  raised  to 
assist  in  other  drives  and  had  never  been  reported  to  state  headquar¬ 
ters.  At  the  special  meeting  the  plan  was  approved,  my  reduction  in 
price  was  very  satisfactory,  and  they  bought  three  hundred  books. 
Mrs.  Houston  informed  the  other  branch  chapters  of  the  action  taken 
at  Tekamah,  and  within  a  week  Craig,  Decatur,  and  Lyons  bought 
books  for  all  their  soldiers.  These  purchases  disarranged  my  plans 
of  a  house-to-house  canvass.  I  then  devoted  my  efforts  to  obtaining 
photographs  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  and  the  data  from  all  home 
activities.  I  devised  a  plan  of  filing  and  checking  that  kept  in  a 
separate  large  envelope  each  photograph  with  data,  or  anything  per¬ 
taining  to  each  individual.  I  used  those  envelopes  until  the  photo¬ 
graphs  came  back  from  the  engraver  and  were  returned  to  the  owner 
with  the  copy  of  the  data  sent  to  the  printer.  It  was  an  immense  task 
to  handle  a  thousand  pictures,  but  the  system  worked  out  without  an 
error. 

In  assembling  the  data  of  all  war  funds  contributed  in  Burt 
county,  I  was  astonished  at  their  magnitude.  They  aggregated  three 
and  a  half  million  dollars,  for  a  county  of  only  a  little  over  12,000 
population  by  the  last  census,  an  average  of  over  $269  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  county. 

The  liberty  bonds  purchased  amounted  to  $2,819,550,  $216  per 
capita.  The  war  savings  stamps  purchased  up  to  May  1st,  1919, 
amounted  to  $366,  235,  an  average  of  $28  per  capita.  The  total  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Red  Cross  aggregated  $150,000,  or  $11.50  per  capita 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  county. 

Burt  county  also  won  the  prize  offered  by  State  Chairman  Frank 
W.  Judson  (a  silk  Red  Cross  flag)  for  being  the  banner  county  in 
Nebraska  in  Red  Cross  membership  in  proportion  to  population,  and 
Nebraska  led  the  nation.  In  the  united  war  work  and  all  other  drives 
for  funds,  Burt  wrent  over  the  top  in  every  instance.  So  you  see  that 
the  people  of  Burt  county  were  justified  in  being  desirous  of  having 
their  wonderful  record  of  patriotism  put  in  book  form  for  preser¬ 
vation. 

After  the  data  had  been  compiled  and  the  proofs  of  all  the  cuts 
had  been  returned  from  the  engraver,  I  was  confronted  with  my  most 
perplexing  task,  the  arrangement  of  the  materials  in  the  book.  It  was 
up  to  me  to  paste  all  the  pictures  in  a  dummy  form  and  mark  the 
pages  for  copy  to  correspond.  I  began  by  giving  the  post  of  honor 
to  the  memorial  section  of  twenty-four  boys  who  gave  their  all  to  the 
service  of  their  country;  next  came  the  Red  Cross  nurses,  soldiers 
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and  sailors  in  panel  groups  of  twenty  to  a  page,  with  service  record 
opposite;  then  reports  and  pictures  of  six  Red  Cross  chapters,  the 
champion  knitters,  Red  Cross  auctioneers,  county  council  of  defense, 
selective  service  board,  county  liberty  loan  report  in  detail,  women’s 
liberty  loan  report,  war  savings  stamps,  united  war  work  drive,  Ar¬ 
menian  and  Syrian  relief  work,  food  conservation,  fuel  conservation, 
legal  committee  report,  Burt  county  press,  the  four  minute  men  from 
the  five  towns,  home  guards  companies  from  each  town  with  full  ros¬ 
ter  of  each.  The  Burt  county  schools  were  an  important  factor  in  all 
home  activities.  They  were  the  avenue  of  publicity  and  distribution 
in  all  drives;  so  I  incorporated  the  names  of  all  school  officers  and 
the  number  of  the  several  districts.  The  closing  section  consists  of 
page  panels  of  war  scenes  in  France,  made  from  photographs  brought 
home  by  the  soldiers,  which  is  interesting  to  many  of  them  who  saw 
service  over  there. 

Before  closing  I  call  attention  to  the  proud  record  made  by  our 
home  state.  I  am  informed  that,  in  proportion  to  population,  Ne¬ 
braska  sent  more  soldiers  into  the  army  than  any  state  in  the  union. 
The  aggregate  was  49,614  according  to  a  report  of  the  provost  marshal 
general,  without  counting  the  medical  corps  or  Red  Cross  enlistments. 
Nebraska’s  war  drives  totaled  $264,760,000,  thirty -four  million  more 
than  the  quota  assigned  to  the  state,  and  an  average  of  $220  per 
capita,  based  on  the  last  census.  Nebraska  held  first  place  on  food 
conservation  cards,  and  Burt  county  was  one  of  the  first  counties 
to  adopt  the  system.  Nebraska  was  first  in  all  war  activity  drives, 
and  first  in  Red  Cross  membership  in  proportion  to  population.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Red  Cross  drive  in  1918,  Nebraska’s  quota  was  $800,000.  It 
gave  $2,300,000,  250  per  cent  above  the  quota.  No  wonder  that  I  am 
proud  of  being  a  resident  of  the  banner  county,  in  the  banner  state. 
I  am  thankful  that  it  was  my  privilege  in  years  gone  by  to  assist  in 
putting  Burt  on  the  map  as  one  of  the  best  agricultural  counties  in 
the  world.  I  am  gratified  now  over  the  fact  that  it  was  my  lot  to 
compile  in  book  form  Burt  county’s  splendid  record  of  patriotism  in 
the  world  war. 


NOTES 

In  the  report  of  the  Nebraska  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  1893, 
it  appears  that  sixteen  counties  of  Nebraska  and  one — Shawnee — of 
Kansas,  were  competitors  for  the  prizes  offered  that  year  for  county 
exhibits,  and  that  Burt  county  won  the  first  prize — six  hundred  dollars. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Kansas  City  reports  that  the  wrar 
savings  stamps  sold  to  Burt  county  applicants  up  to  May  1,  1919,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  record,  amounted  tc  $34,270,  and  the  amount  of  thrift 
stamps  sold  to  $200;  but  the  report  explains  that  “many  war  saving 
stamps  and  thrift  stamps  were  sold  through  the  post  offices  in  Burt 
county  in  addition  to  those  which  were  purchased  from  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Kansas  City.” 

The  bank  says  that  it  is  unable  to  verify  the  statement  that  Ne¬ 
braska  war  drives  totaled  thirty-four  million  more  than  the  quota 
assigned  to  the  state.  “There  was  no  quota  assigned  In  the  first  and 
second  liberty  loan.” 

On  the  2nd  of  February,  1920,  Mr.  Leonard  W.  Trester,  acting 
state  director  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  gave  this  magazine  the  fol¬ 
lowing  interesting  data  in  part  supplementary  to  Mr.  Sutherland’s 
statements  and  in  the  main  agreeing  with  them: 

“.  .  .  during  the  war  and  for  the  period  ending  December  31st,  1918, 
Nebraska  had  a  total  senior  membership  of  421,821  members  or  32.53 
per  cent  of  the  total  population.  This  was  the  highest  percentage  of 
any  state  in  the  union  being  exceeded  only  by  the  territory  of  Alaska 
which  had  23,594  members  or  36.34  per  cent  of  the  population. 

On  February  28th,  1919,  we,  Nebraska,  had  230,645  Junior  mem¬ 
bers,  or  75.68  per  cent  of  the  population,  being  surpassed  only  by  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  District  of  Columbia  with  the  added 
exceptions  of  the  four  states  of  Arizona,  California,  Delaware  and  Ne¬ 
vada,  which  claim  to  be  100  per  cent.  It  is  my  understanding,  how¬ 
ever,  that  these  states  attained  this  percentage  by  proclamation  of 
various  states  having  made  all  school  children  in  those  states  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  There  are  in  the  United  States  over 
11,000,000  Junior  members. 

During  the  first  war  drive  Nebraska  was  not  asked  for  any  defi¬ 
nite  sum,  in  fact  no  definite  quota  was  assigned  this  state  owing  to 
the  fact  that  Nebraska  was  not  organized  at  that  time.  The  state 
office  was  not  organized  until  after  the  first  of  July,  1917.  In  the 
second  war  drive  Nebraska  was  asked  for  $800,000. 

The  first  war  drive  was  conducted  between  June  18th,  1917,  and 
June  25th,  1917;  the  total  goal  was  $100,000,000  and  the  collections 
totaled  $114,023,640.23;  there  was  an  over  subscription  of  14  per  cent. 
For  campaign  and  collection  expenses  national  headquarters  appro¬ 
priated  $278,114.27,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  chapters  spent  ap¬ 
proximately  $500,000  for  this  purpose.  The  cost  of  conducting  the 
drive  therefore  was  less  than  .7  of  1  cent  for  each  dollar  collected. 

The  second  drive  was  conducted  between  May  7th,  1918,  and  May 
17th,  1918.  Again  the  goal  set  was  $100,000,000.  Up  to  February  28th, 
1919,  collections  totaled  $169,575,598.84,  and  there  was  an  over  subscrip¬ 
tion  of  nearly  70  per  cent.  Campaign  and  collection  expenses  totaled 
a  trifle  less  than  $100,000,  less  than  .6  of  1  cent  for  each  dollar  col¬ 
lected. 

Of  the  above  war  fund  drives  Nebraska  was  asked  to  contribute 
$800,000.  That  actually  contributed  up  to  February  8th,  1919,  was 
$3,206,772.98,  or  1.2  per  cent  of  the  grand  total  collected  in  the  United 
States.  This  figures  $2.0473  per  capita,  or  .8  per  cent  of  our  state 
wealth. 

Figures  as  to  production  are  not  so  readily  available.  However, 
the  sum  throughout  the  United  States,  with  the  help  of  the  Junior 


members,  produced  in  twenty  months,  ending  February  28th,  1919,  waa 
over  371,500,000  relief  articles  with  a  value  of  $94,000,000,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  allied  soldiers,  sailors  and  destitute  civilians.  These 
articles  include  surgical  garments  and  articles  for  soldiers  and  sailors, 
of  which  Nebraska  produced  over  15,000,000.  From  these  figures  you 
can  readily  see  that  Nebraska  did  her  share.” — A.  \V. 


W.  H.  Woods 

The  historian  and  guardian  of  Fort  Atkinson,  its  relics  and  site, 
for  many  years  has  been  W.  H.  Woods,  or  “Grandad”  Woods,  as  he  is 
affectionately  called  by  himself  as  well  as  the  children.  Mr.  Woods 
has  lived  at  Fort  Calhoun  since  1871.  He  has  given  more  time  than 
any  other  person  to  study  of  the  local  history  and  to  its  publicity. 
He  was  asked  to  give  a  biographical  sketch  with  this  result: 

I  was  born  in  Leeds,  England,  September  28,  1839,  third  son  of 
William  Woods,  a  locomotive  mechanic.  My  mother’s  first  known  an¬ 
cestors  were  among  the  Saxon  invaders  of  England.  I  attended  school 
at  Brighton,  Manchester,  and  Patricroft  and  studied  grammar  as  far 
as  pronouns.  The  doctors  ordered  me  to  take  a  long  sea  voyage  in 
1849,  and  after  nine  weeks  I  reached  New  Orleans.  My  father  died  of 
cholera  in  1850,  and  soon  after  his  death  I  was  selling  papers  and 
setting  type  in  a  printing  office  at  Beardstown,  Illinois.  I  was  gen¬ 
erally  known  as  Bill  Woods,  Devil.  For  the  next  ten  years  I  was  a 
wanderer  in  printing  offices,  on  a  farm,  blacking  boots  in  hotels, 
working  in  a  livery  stable,  and  many  other  things. 

In  1861  I  responded  to  the  three  months’  call  of  President  Abraham 
Lincoln,  but  my  farmer  employer  refused  to  let  me  go  until  August, 
when  I  bought  my  time  out  and  enlisted  as  a  hoof  soldier  in  Company 
B,  Tenth  Missouri  Infantry.  In  September  I  was  detached  and  after 
a  few  weeks  training  assigned  ac  acting  brigade  wagon  master  and 
in  charge  of  $40,000  worth  of  property  and  later  became  company  M.  D., 
driving  six  mules.  Got  into  the  last  skirmish  on  Corinth  Road,  Miss., 
April  8,  1862,  and  heard  the  bullets  singing  “Oh,  what  jolly  boys  we 
are!” 

After  this  I  was  sent  from  Corinth  to  St.  Louis  to  inspect  hospital 
service  and  later  to  Keokuk  for  a  month’s  vacation  at  government  ex¬ 
pense.  After  eighteen  months’  education  thei'e  in  chemistry,  medicine 
and  college  lectures,  trying  to  make  a  surgeon  of  me,  I  took  charge  of 
the  refugee  hospital  until  I  was  sent  to  St.  Louis  and  discharged  in 
August,  1864,  glad  to  be  still  a  private  soldier  with  $100  extra  pay.  1 
was  married  at  Keokuk  in  August,  1863,  to  Miss  Margaret  McBurney. 
In  1865-66  I  clerked  as  a  druggist  in  Pekin,  Ill.,  and  later  sold  the 
great  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  his  cigars  and  soda  water  in  Peoria. 

I  was  for  two  and  a  half  years  superintendent  of  city  missions, 
including  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  secretary  of  Citizens  Relief  Association,  and  one 
year  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  for  Illinois.  I  came  to  Omaha 
as  Y.  M-  C.  A.  secretary  in  May,  1870.  I  was  chicken  eater  on  the  Fort 
Calhoun,  Florence  and  De  Soto  circuit  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  in  1871-72. 

I  began  the  study  of  old  Fort  Atkinson  in  1883  to  please  Governor 
Furnas  and  the  schools.  I  am  a  life  member  of  the  State  Historical 
Society,  member  of  the  International  Archaelogical  Society,  historian 
of  the  Washington  County  Pioneer  and  Old  Settlers’  Association. 

I  have  had  eleven  children,  of  whom  two  died  in  early  life  and 
nine  are  married.  This  picture  was  taken  for  a  book  of  the  noted  men 
of  Washington  county.  They  togged  me  up  and  tried  to  make  me  look 
like  a  gentleman.  I  was  better  looking  then  than  I  am  now. 


Among  the  Nebraska  books  recently  added  to  the  Society’s  library 
are  two  anniversary  volumes  of  Swedish  churches — one  from  the  Im¬ 
manuel  Lutheran  Church  of  Omaha,  the  other  of  the  Fridhem  congre¬ 
gation  of  Funk.  Both  these  books  are  illustrated  and  both  contain  a 
great  deal  of  good  historical  matter.  It  is  of  great  importance  that 
copies  of  all  books  of  local  history  be  placed  in  the  library  of  the 
Historical  Society.  In  future  years  historians  will  go  direct  to  this 
library  for  information  upon  the  early  period.  Nebraska  churches 
which  issue  anniversary  volumes  are  deeply  interested  in  having  cop¬ 
ies  preserved  in  our  library. 
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BUILDERS  OF  EARLY  NEBRASKA 


ALon&  List  of  Familar  Names  Among,  Pioneers  Who  Have  Passed  on,  Having,  Done  Their  Work  Well 


Addison  C.  Beach.  Weeping  Water,  born  in  Ashtabula  county, 
Ohio,  October  21,  1834;  died  October  2nd;  drove  overland  from  Ohio 
to  Weeping  W'ater  in  1866. 

J.  G.  P.  Hildebrand,  pioneer  editor,  born  in  Keokuk  county,  Iowa, 
died  in  Lincoln,  October  8th,  where  he  had  resided  for  more  than 
twenty -five  years;  appointed  deputy  internal  revenue  collector  for 
the  Lincoln  district  in  1913,  and  held  the  office  until  his  death. 

Mrs.  Anna  Katherine  Wetenkamp,  Lincoln,  born  in  Germany,  April 
2,  1833;  died  October  8th;  married  John  L.  Wetenkamp  at  Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin,  in  1856;  drove  overland  to  Cass  county  in  1861;  in  1862 
removed  to  Lancaster  county,  homesteading  on  what  is  now  the  O 
street  road  six  miles  frem  Lincoln. 

William  Dunn,  pioneer  of  Syracuse  1858,  died  October  9th.  He  was  a 
well  known  overland  freighter  across  the  plains. 

Melville  Sperry  Wilcox,  Burt  county;  born  in  Litchfield,  New 
York,  September  20,  1842;  died  October  9th. 

Frank  T.  Hamilton,  born  in  Omaha  in  1861;  died  October  11th. 
He  was  president  of  the  Omaha  Gas  Company,  vice  president  of  the 
Merchants  National  Bank  and  president  of  the  Omaha  &  Council  Bluffs 
Street  Railway  Company,  succeeding  Gurdon  W.  Wattles. 

Abraham  Towner,  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  born  in  Missouri  in 
1836,  died  at  his  home  in  Butler  county  October  12th. 

Josiah  Kent,  83  years  old,  died  in  Omaha,  October  14th;  came  by 
wagon  from  Philadelphia  to  Nebraska  in  1857. 

Mrs.  Salina  Guss  Mettlen,  pioneer  of  Wayne  county,  1861,  died 
October  14th. 

Melville  S.  Cox,  Burt  county,  was  born  in  Litchfield,  New  York, 
September  20,  1842;  died  at  his  home  near  Tekamah,  October  16th; 
settled  near  Elk  Creek,  Douglas  county,  in  1867. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Prendergast  McDermott,  pioneer  of  Omaha  before 
1860;  died  October  21st. 

Rebecca  Evans,  resident  of  Nebraska  since  1866,  died  at  Liberty, 
Neb.,  October  21,  at  the  age  of  92  years. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Knoell,  Fremont,  died  October  22;  having  resided 
continuously  in  Dodge  county  since  1865. 

John  B.  Colton,  owner  of  Buzzards’  Roost  ranch,  near  Eddyville, 
Neb.,  died  at  Grand  Island,  October  23rd.  Hamersley’s  Army  and  Navy 
Register  records  that  he  became  captain  and  then  quartermaster  of  the 
Eighty-third  Regiment  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  November  26,  1862, 
and  resigned  November  17,  1863.  He  was  active  in  the  organization 
of  his  regiment  and  resided  at  Galesburg,  the  place  from  which  he 
enlisted,  from  1836,  when  he  was  five  years  old,  until  the  time  of  his 
death,  with  the  exception  of  twenty-four  years  spent  in  Kansas  City. 
He  was  on  his  way  from  Galesburg  to  his  ranch  in  Nebraska  when  he 
was  stricken  with  pneumonia  which  caused  his  death  at  Grand  Island. 
It  is  said  that  his  estate  amounted  to  more  than  a  million  dollars,  most 
of  which  was  invested  in  stock  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Railroad  Company.  Colonel  Colton,  as  he  was  commonly  known,  ac¬ 
quired  his  Nebraska  ranch,  which  contained  about  5,000  acres,  thirty- 
five  years  ago. 

Mrs.  P.  S.  Gibbs  died  at  Craig,  November  6th.  She  and  her  hus¬ 
band  were  very  early  settlers  in  Burt  county. 

Eldora  Dell  Kunnemann  Beezley,  pioneer  of  Syracuse,  1863,  died 
November  11th. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Pearman,  widow  of  Major  J.  W.  Pearman,  died  at 
Crawford,  Neb.,  November  9th;  married  at  Rockport,  Mo.,  February 
4th.  1856;  came  with  her  husband  to  Nebraska  City,  where  he  had 
settled  in  1854.  The  Pearman  family  were  among  the  best  known 
early  settlers.  Major  Pearman  'Lore  the  title  “Squatter  Governor” 
and  was  a  witty  newspaper  writer. 

Walter  Parker,  Johnson,  Neb.,  died  November  13;  born  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  1841;  came  to  the  United  States  in  1866  and  the  same  year 
to  Brownville;  after  twenty  years  moved  to  Johnson. 

Hiram  Burch,  University  Place,  first  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  denomination  ordained  in  Nebraska,  died  November  15th; 
born  in  Canada,  December  11,  1829;  arrived  in  Nebraska  City,  Novem¬ 
ber  29th,  1855,  to  become  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
Mr.  Burch  assisted  in  establishing  the  Methodist  Seminary  at  Peru 
and  in  the  organization  and  development  of  the  Methodist  college  at 
York. 

Fred  Krug,  pioneer  Omaha  resident  and  firs%  Nebraska  brewer, 
died  November  18th.  He  was  born  near  Cassel,  Germany,  in  1833; 
came  to  America  at  the  age  of  nineteen;  arrived  in  Omaha  February 
13,  1859,  and  in  that  year  established  the  first  brewery  of  that  town. 
He  was  a  heavy  investor  in  many  Omaha  enterprises  among  which 
wTas  the  Krug  theatre.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  to  whom  he  had 
been  married  over  sixty-three  years. 

Amelia  Holland,  pioneer  of  Saunders  county  since  1867,  died  No¬ 
vember  19th. 

John  E.  Caselman,  Julian,  Neb.,  died  November  21st  at  the  age 
of  eighty-four  years;  born  in  Ontario,  Canada,  in  1835;  'ame  to  Ne¬ 
braska  in  1859,  settling  first  in  Nebraska  City;  enlisted  at  that  place 
September  9,  1861,  in  Company  C,  of  the  Curtis  Horse  Nebraska  Volun¬ 
teers.  which  was  merged  into  the  Fifth  Iowa  Cavalry  June  25,  1862; 
honorably  discharged  at  Nashville  in  1864,  having  served  three  years 
and  thirty-seven  days. 

John  A.  Foster,  Omaha.  Neb.,  died  November  22;  born  in  the  East 
Indies  in  1836;  served  in  the  British  army  in  the  Crimean  war;  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Civil  War  in  the  16th  New  York  Provisional  Cavalry.  He 
was  a  cornetist  and  played  at  the  inauguration  and  at  the  funeral 
sendees  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Mr.  Foster  also  served  in  the  Indian 
wars  and  was  a  survivor  of  the  Fort  Sill  massacre.  He  came  to  Ne¬ 
braska  in  1866. 


William  A.  Taylor,  pioneer  of  Plattsmouth  since  1857,  died  No¬ 
vember  24th.  > 

Mrs.  Lucinda  Bolejack,  Shubert,  resident  of  Nebraska  since  1862, 
died  November  24th. 

Mathias  Kubicek,  pioneer  Big  Blue  precinct,  Saline  county,  since 
1856,  died  November  25th. 

Mrs.  George  Higgins,  a  resident  of  Omaha  for  fifty-five  years, 
died  November  27th. 

Charles  Wesley  Lockwood,  Gibbon,  died  November  27th;  came  to 
Nebraska  in  1867. 

James  Kleihauer,  Johnson,  died  November  27th;  born  in  Hanover. 
Germany,  in  1834;  came  to  America  in  1845;  settled  in  Nemaha  county 
in  1865,  where  he  resided  until  his  death. 

Mrs.  Lena  M.  Chalfant,  Nebraska  City,  daughter  of  Daniel  Gantt, 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Nebraska  1873-1878,  died  December 
2nd;  resident  of  Nebraska  since  1860. 

Joseph  Frank  Portrey,  Falls  City,  resident  of  Nebraska  since  1863; 
died  December  3rd. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Jane  Wood,  pioneer  Dakota  City  in  1858,  died  December 
3rd  at  Woodbine,  Iowa. 

John  K.  Watson,  Peru,  died  December  4th,  at  the  age  of  92  years; 
resided  in  Nemaha  county  for  53  years. 

Mrs.  D.  C.  Cole,  Peru,  died  in  Omaha  December  6th;  born  in  Bu¬ 
reau  county,  Illinois.  March  14,  1843;  came  to  Nebraska  in  1857,  where 
she  resided  until  her  death. 

Daniel  B.  Hall,  Minden,  veteran  of  the  t'ivil  War  and  resident  of 
Nebraska  since  1866,'  died  December  10th.  * 

William  R.  Babcock,  Jefferson  county  pioneer,  died  December 
10th,  having  lived  his  entire  life  of  54  years  in  the  county. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  E.  Goodwin,  resident  of  Nebraska  since  1860,  died 
in  Plattsmouth  December  11th. 

David  Silvers  Reed,  Syracuse,  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  died  De¬ 
cember  11th;  came  to  Nebraska  in  1864. 

John  K.  Watson,  pioneer  Nemaha  county  since  1865,  died  Decem¬ 
ber  11th. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Teats,  a  resident  of  Fremont  since  1857,  died  in 
Blair.  December  lltli. 

Mrs.  Ella  Byrne,  83  years  old  and  a  resident  of  Omaha  since  1866, 
died  December  lltli. 

Mrs.  William  Burrow,  Humboldt,  died  December  12th;  born  in 
Russia,  January  22,  1814;  came  to  America  in  1858,  settling  at  Brown¬ 
ville. 

William  John  Fowlie,  pioneer  Bennet  since  1866,  died  December 
14th. 

Dighton  W.  Hotaling,  pioneer  of  Johnson  county,  1865,  died  in 
Holyoke,  Colo.,  December  19th. 

John  Nelson,  resident  of  Cedar  county  for  more  than  sixty  years, 
died  December  21st. 

George  A.  Mayer,  Lincoln,  died  December  22nd;  came  to  Nebraska 
in  1859,  settling  at  Plattsmouth;  retnoved  to  Lancaster  county  in  1862, 
where  he  resided  until  his  death. 

Mrs.  Mary  D.  Hauptman,  resident  of  Nebraska  since  1860,  died  in 
Lincoln,  December  25th. 

James  Armstrong,  resident  of  Auburn  since  the  early  sixties,  died 
in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  December  28th. 

Mrs.  Henry  Halbeck,  pioneer  Dodge  county  since  1865,  died  Oc¬ 
tober  25th. 

Herman  Henry  Stork,  born  December  1,  1838,  in  Germany,  settled 
at  Arlington  in  1865;  died  October  26th. 

Johannes  Christian  Wunner.  resident  of  Stanton  and  vicinity  for 
fifty-four  years,  died  October  28th. 

Conrad  Bauman,  pioneer  of  Sarpy  county  in  1866,  died  October 
29,  in  Georgetown,  Colo. 

James  Harrison  Cook,  born  in  Otoe  county,  September  12,  1865, 
died  November  1;  spent  his  life  in  Nebraska  until  his  removal  to  Spo¬ 
kane,  Wash.,  in  1911. 

Richard  Whitehead,  resident  cf  Lancaster  county  since  1867,  died 
November  4;  entered  employ  of  the  postoffice  October  15,  1884,  as  a 
mail  carrier  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  the  oldest  carrier  in 
point  of  service. 

Mrs.  Anson  B.  Crabtree,  Maywood,  Neb.,  died  November  5th;  moved 
with  her  parents  to  Iowa  in  1849,,  settled  in  Cass  county,  Nebraska,  in 
the  very  early  fifties. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Everett,  Lyons,  Neb.,  who  settled  in  the  Logan  val¬ 
ley  in  1867,  died  November  6th. 


A  War  Program 

The  program  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Historical  Society  for 
1920  was  designed  to  place  in  our  records  some  of  the  first  hand  ma¬ 
terial  upon  Nebraska’s  part  in  the  World  War  while  the  actors  were 
living  and  the  facts  fresh  in  their  minds.  The  program  follows: 

Demobilization  and  Return  to  Peace . Governor  S.  R.  McKelvle 

The  Nebraska  Fuel  Administration . John  L.  Kennedy,  Omaha 

The  Nebraska  National  Guard . Col.  P.  L.  Hall,  Jr.,  Greenwood 

The  Nebraska  State  Council  of  Defense . R.  M.  Joyce,  Lincoln 

The  History  of  Burt  County  in  the  World  War . 

. . . J.  R.  Sutherland,  Tekamah 

The  Three  Hundred  Fifty-fifth  Regiment . 

. Capt.  Earl  Cline,  Nebraska  City 
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MARRIED  SIXTY-EIGHT  YEARS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Fletcher  cf  Boelus,  Neb.,  celebrated  the  sixty- 
eighth  anniversary  of  their  marriage  on  September  10th.  They  have 
nine  children,  forty  grandchildren  and  twenty-six  great-grandchildren. 
Mr.  Fletcher  is  eighty-eight  years  old  and  his  wife  one  year  younger. 
Both  are  in  good  health. 


WAR  RELIC 

A  letter  from  W.  H.  Woods,  guardian  of  Fort  Atkinson,  an¬ 
nounces  the  arrival  there  of  a  seven  inch  cannon  weighing  3,500 
pounds,  from  the  war  department  as  a  part  of  the  permanent  histor¬ 
ical  equipment  of  the  Fort  Calhoun  park.  A  handsome  picture  of 
General  Atkinson,  founder  of  old  Fort  Atkinson,  has  been  presented 
to  the  public  schools  by  Colonel  B.  W.  Atkinson,  of  New  York  City. 


FLEHARTY  FAMILY  IN  IRELAND  AND  NEBRASKA 

George  Fleharty,  of  Pleasanton,  has  printed  a  little  volume  upon 
the  Fleharty  family  in  Ireland  and  America.  It  is  a  narrative  of  fasci¬ 
nating  interest.  The  Fleharty  family  in  Ireland  fought  with  kings 
and  died  with  dukes.  In  America  they  braved  wild  Indians,  grass¬ 
hoppers  and  blizzards.  The  engravings  in  the  book  are  by  Mr.  Fle¬ 
harty  and  prove  his  title  as  a  pioneer  artist.  The  Historical  Society 
welcomes  the  Fleharty  family  to  a  place  on  its  shelves. 


FIRST  NEWSPAPER  WEST  OF  THE  MISSOURI 

An  invitation  from  Hawaii  asks  this  Society  to  send  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  big  event  in  modern  his¬ 
tory  for  those  islands — the  landing  of  the  first  Christian  missionaries, 
April  11,  1820.  The  message  from  Hawaii  says: 

From  the  crude  printing  press  introduced  in  Honolulu  nearly  a 
century  ago  came  the  printed  pages  of  a  newspaper — civilization’s 
greatest  ally — the  first  newspaper  which  had  thus  far  appeared  in  the 
western  world  beyond  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  river. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  SIXTH  INFANTRY  REGIMENT 

A  new  regimental  history  of  the  Sixth  Infantry  Regiment,  U.  S. 
A.  is  now  bei  ng  prepared  by  Lieutenant  Robert  M.  Burrowes, 
regimental  historian.  Lieutenant  Burrowes  has  written  to  this 
office  asking  for  material  which  he  will  use  in  the  history.  The 
Sixth  Infantry  Regiment  has  an  intimate  relation  with  Nebraska 
history.  It  was  not  only  the  first  regiment  at  the  establishment  of 
the  first  military  post  in  the  Trans-Missouri  region  at  Fort  Atkin¬ 
son  in  1819,  but  it  also  furnishes  the  second  United  States  military 
garrison  for  Fort  Laramie  in  1850.  The  Sixth  Regiment  was  part 


of  the  fifth  division  in  the  World  War  and  participated  in  some  of 
the  hardest  fighting  overseas. 


RECORD  OF  BASE  HOSPITAL  49 

A  fine  historical  World  War  memorial  has  been  made  by  Miss 
Martha  M.  Turner,  in  charge  of  the  newspaper  department  of  the 
Historical  Society.  It  is  the  record  of  Base  Hospital  49.  Into  it  are 
gathered  some  hundreds  of  clippings,  pictures,  cablegrams,  letters 
relating  to  this  Nebraska  University  hospital  from  the  time  of  its 
conception  until  its  muster  out  and  welcome  at  home.  All  this  ma¬ 
terial  has  been  carefully  mounted  on  heavy  sheets  of  paper  and 
bound  into  a  volume  of  three  hundred  pages.  The  work  was  done 
for  Captain  George  H.  Walker,  brother-in-law  of  Miss  Turner,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Base  Hospital  49.  It  is  the  only  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  world 
and  will  be  a  historical  document  of  the  first  rank  as  long  as  Ne¬ 
braska  remembers  the  deeds  of  her  children  in  the  World  War. 


DEATH  OF  EZRA  P.  SAVAGE 

A  picturesque  and  plaintive  figure  in  Nebraska  politics  passed 
in  the  death  of  Ezra  P.  Savage,  at  Tacoma  January  8,  1920,  aged 
seventy-seven  years.  The  story  of  his  life  prior  to  its  political  period, 
is  associated  with  Custer  county  and  South  Oihaha.  He  was  perhaps 
the  last  noticeable  figure  in  Nebraska  politics  to  wear  a  cowboy  hat 
and  carry  the  cowboy  atmosphere  into  the  statehouse. 

When  Governor  Dietrich  resigned  on  May  1,  1901,  to  assume 
the  office  of  United  States  Senator,  Lieutenant  Governor  Savage  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  as  governor.  His  parole  and  pardon  of  Joseph  Bartley, 
who  had  been  sentenced  to  a  term  of  twenty  years  in  the  peniten¬ 
tiary  for  embezzling,  as  state  treasurer,  a  vast  amount  of  the  state’s 
funds,  created  a  tempest  of  public  excitement  and  anger,  and  it  put 
the  republican  party  in  jeopardy. 


PIONEER  EDITOR 

Edwin  A.  Fry  is  a  familiar  name  to  all  old  time  Nebraska  ed¬ 
itors.  Mr.  Fry  was  editor  of  the  Niobrara  Pioneer  long  before  the 
wilds  of  the  Niobrara  wilderness  were  explored  by  civilized  man. 
Niobrara  was  the  focus  for  more  exciting  early  Nebraska  history 
than  any  other  town  in  that  region.  It  was  an  early  steamboat  land¬ 
ing.  It  was  the  meeting  point  of  the  Ponca  and  later  of  the  Santee 
Sioux  tribe  with  Indian  traders,  agents  and  missionaries.  It  was 
possessed  of  the  most  pugnacious  parcel  of  plotting  politicians 
known  to  our  early  annals.  It  was  scourged  with  fire  and  drowned 
in  the  big  Missouri  flood.  Through  all  these  vicissitudes  and  many 
others  Ed  Fry  survived.  He  is  now  living  at  Yankton,  South  Da¬ 
kota  and  writes  us  the  following  interesting  promise: 

I  thank  you  for  the  invitation  to  contribute  a  series  of  Niobrara 
historical  sketches.  If  the  spring  fever  and  an  invalid  wife  do  not 
interfere,  I  shail  be  pleased  to  do  so  and  will  reflect  a  bit  over  how 
best  to  present  them  and  not  the  whole  game. 


THE  FINAL  COUNT 


Total  Nebraska  Casualties  in  the  War  Fixed  at  3,031. 

Nebraska’s  part  in  the  battles  across  the  water  is  shown  in  a 
statement  issued  by  the  war  department,  detailing  by  states  the 
number  of  killed  and  wounded. 

The  statistics  for  Nebraska  show: 

Killed  in  action,  7  officers,  357  men. 

Died  of  wounds,  5  officers,  177  men. 

Died  of  disease,  6  officers,  244  men. 

Died  of  accident,  6  officers,  15  men. 

Drowned,  1  man. 

Other  causes,  7  men. 

Suicide,  1  man. 

Cause  undetermined,  16  men. 

Presumed  lost,  1  officer,  12  men. 

Total  dead  or  missing,  25  officers,  830  men. 

Prisoners,  20  men. 

Wounded  slightly,  17  officers,  779  men. 

"Wounded  severely,  13  officers,  913  men. 

Wounded,  degree  undetermined,  6  officers,  438  men. 

Total,  36  officers,  2,130  men. 

Grand  total  casualties  for  the  state  of  Nebraska,  61  offi¬ 
cers,  2,960  men. 
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Genesis  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Nebraslca 


Section  13,  Article  III  of  the  first  constitution  of  Nebraska, 
commonly  called  the  constitution  of  1866,  follows: 

There  shall  be  a  seal  of  the  state,  which  shall  he  kept  by  the 
governor  and  used  by  him  officially;  and  shall  be  called  The  Great 
Seal  of  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

Accordingly,  on  May  31,  1867,  Isaac  Wiles,  of  Cass  county, 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  second  legisla¬ 
ture  ‘‘H.  R.  No.  41,  An  act  to  provide  for  procuring  a  seal  for  the 
State  of  Nebraska.”  This  was  the  third  session  of  the  legislature, 
and  it  was  called  by  Governor  Butler  to  meet  in  special  session  on 
May  16,  to  pass  such  laws  as  the  governor  thought  necessary  for 
starting  the  state  government.  After  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill  on  June  1,  on  motion  of  James  M.  Woolworth,  “the  blank  in 
the  bill  was  filled  by  inserting  the  words  Twenty-five,”  “to  enable 
the  secretary  of  state  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  Of  this  act.” 
On  June  4,  the  bill  was  read%  a  third  time  and  passed;  all  of  the 
thirty-five  members  present  voting  in  the  affirmative.  The  next 
day  it  reached  the  senate  and  was  read  the  first  time;  on  the  6th 
it  was  read  the  second  time  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  public 
buildings  and  state  library;  on  the  11th  the  committee,  by  its  chair¬ 
man,  William  A.  Presson  of  Richardson  county,  reported  it  back 
without  amendment;  on  the  12th  it  was  recommended  for  passage 
in  committee  of  the  whole;  on  the  13th  it  was  read  the  third  time 
and  passed,  all  of  the  eleven  senators  present  voting  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive;  and  on  the  15th  it  was  approved  by  the  governor. 

Isaac  Wiles,  who  was  next  friend  and  guide  to  the  bill,  though 
in  his  ninetieth  year,  had  remarkably  good  health  until  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  which  occurred  on  January  20,  1921,  at  the 
home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Hall,  in  Plattsmouth.  He  was 
born  in  Henry  county,  Indiana,  on  October  5,  1830;  removed  with 
his  parents  to  Andrew  county,  Missouri,  in  1841;  was  a  farmer  in 
California  from  1852  to  1855;  moved  to  Mills  county,  Iowa,  and 
finally  settled  on  a  farm  near  Plattsmouth,  Nebraska,  in  1856.  He 
had  been  engaged  in  farming,  with  his  son,  E.  M.  Wiles,  near  Mina- 
tare,  Scotts  Bluff  county,  since  1886.  On  account  of  illness,  on 
January  16,  1921,  he  came  to  Plattsmouth.  On  October  18,  1862, 
he  enlisted  in  Company  H,  Second  Nebraska  Cavalry  Volunteers, 
was  mustered  in  and  commissioned  first  lieutenant  of  his  company, 
December  13,  and  mustered  out  December  8,  1863,  on  the  disband¬ 
ment  of  the  regiment.  On  August  29,  1864,  he  enlisted  as  captain 
of  Company  B,  First  Regiment  Nebraska  Militia,  Second  Brigade; 
mustered  in  September  29;  mustered  out  February  13,  1865.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  first  school  board  of  his  district;  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  eighth  and  twelfth  legislative 
assemblies — December  2,  1861,  to  January  10,  1862,  and  January 
10  to  February  18,  1867 — and  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  second  state  legislature  (1867-1868). 

Mr.  Wiles  was,  possessed  of  much  more  than  ordinary  native 
shrewdness,  and  his  alert  mind  had  gained  in  the  school  of  experi¬ 
ence,  in  the  army  and  on  the  frontier,  a  goodly  fund  of  intelligence. 
But  lacking  other  training,  he  was  obliged  to  seek  assistance  in  the 
drawing  of  his  bill.  As  he  remembers,  Elmer  S.  Dundy,  then  asso¬ 
ciate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory  of  Nebraska,  was 
his  principal  coach,  though  I  cannot  believe  that  so  astute  a  person 
would  have  sponsored  this  curiously  contrived  act: 

lie  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nebraska: 

Section  1.  That  the  secretary  of  state  shall  be,  and  he  is  here¬ 


by  authorized  and  required  to  procure,  at  the  cost  and  expense  of  the 
state,  and  as  soon  after  the  passage  of  this  act  as  practicable,  a  seal 
for  the  state,  to  be  designated  and  known  as  the  great  seal  of  the  state 
of  Nebraska,  and  of  the  design  and  device  following,  that  is  to  say: 
The  eastern  part  of  the  circle  to  be  represented  by  a  steamboat  as¬ 
cending  the  Missouri  river;  the  mechanic  arts  to  be  represented  by  a 
smith  with  hammer  and  anvil;  in  the  foreground,  agriculture  to  be 
represented  by  a  settler’s  cabin,  sheaves  of  wheat,  and  stalks  of  grow¬ 
ing  corn;  in  the  back  ground  a  train  of  cars  heading  towards  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  on  the  extreme  west,  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  be  plainly  in  view;  around  the  top  of  this  circle,  to  be  in  capital 
letters,  the  motto:  “Equality  Before  the  Law  ”  and  the  circle  to 
be  surrounded  with  the  words,  “Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  Nebraska, 
March  1,  1867.” 

Sec.  2.  The  sum  of  tw'enty-five  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may 
be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  fund  in  the  treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated  by  law,  to  enable  the  secretary  of  state  to 
carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

This  descriptive  prescription  is  a  baffling  conglomerate.  1  sup¬ 
pose  it  can  be  said  that  the  designation  of  the  position  of  parts  of  a 
circle  in  geographical  terms,  as  “the  eastern  part”  and  "the  extreme 
west”  is  at  least  original;  and  the  mixing  in  of  another  method — 
“the  top  of  the  circle” — equally  unique,  furnishes  variety,  though 
making  in  the  sum  “confusion  worse  confounded.”  Nevertheless, 
after  the  blacksmith  w'as  placed  erect  “in  the  foreground”-|-correct 
parlance — the  extension  of  the  line  of  his  figure  to  the  circumference 
clearly  made  the  point  of  contact  “the  top  of  the  circle,”  and  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  other  figures  of  the  seal  in  harmony,  confirmed  title  in  the 
whole  picture  to  a  legitimate  top  and  bottom. 

“I  am  but  mad  north-northwest;  when  the  wind  is  southerly  I 
knowr  a  haw'k  from  a  handsaw”,  partly  aberrated  and  partly  feigning 
Hamlet  explained.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  fame  of  our  sturdy  pioneer 
that  touching  responsibility  for  the  form  of  the  act  he  shows  an  alibi, 
and  thus  shifts  the  burden  upon  hi's  trained  assistants. 

The  pictorial  part  of  the  seal  is  a  landscape,  so  that  in  facing  it 
one  takes  the  top  as  north,  as  in  the  case  of  maps.  By  this  view  the 
specification  of  the  act  of  the  legislature  is  disobeyed,  the  Rocky 
Mountains  being  at  the  extreme  north  instead  of  the  wrest;  the  train 
of  cars  runs  at  their  base  and  parallel  instead  of  “heading  towards” 
them;  the  Missouri  River  extends  across  the  middle  of  the  landscape 
with  an  appearance  of  running  toward  the  west  with  the  steamboat 
going  in  the  same  direction,  whereas  the  statute  provides  that  the 
river  should  occupy  “the  eastern  part  of  the  circle.”  The  smith  with 
his  anvil,  put  nowhere  by  the  statute,  usurps  the  stipulated  place  of 
agriculture  in  the  extreme  foreground,  w'here  he  is  every  bit  monarch 
of  all  he  surveys.  Truly 

The  smith  a  mighty  man  is  he, 

With  large  and  sinewy  hands; 

And  the  muscles  of  his  braw'ny  arms 

seem — prophetically  in  view  of  present  procedure — to  be  wielding 
together  Labor  and  Agriculture,  already  pushed  into  the  background, 
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for  a  common  political  purpose.  The  solitary  shock  of  wheat  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  near  background  may  now  be  regarded  as  a  symbolic 
hostage  held  by  imperious  Labor. 

Many  of  the  state  seals  are  happily  simple,  but  some  of  them 
are,  like  Nebraska’s,  impracticably  complex,  though  the  designer 
is  perhaps  mainly  at  fault.  About  twenty  years  ago  I  chanced  to 
be  in  the  capitol  with  J.  Sterling  Morton,  and  while  we  stopped 
before  an  enlarged  impression  of  the  seal  which  was  hanging  in  one 
of  the  offices,  Morton  lampooned  the  picture  with  characteristic 
acidity.  Though  I  have  forgotten  the  particulars  of  his  exceptions, 
I  remember  that  he  emphasized  the  incongruity  of  the  whole.  No 
proper  appraisal  of  Mr.  Morton’s  principal  service  to  Nebraska  has 
yet  been  made.  Concisely,  it  consisted  of  caustic  criticism  of  crudity 
and  corruption  and  merciless  lampooning  of  shovers  and  pretenders, 
all  in  their  heyday  on  the  Nebraskan  farthest  frontier.  This  talent 
of  Mwton’s  contributed  more  than  any  other  single  social  factor 
toward  making  life  tolerable  in  our  early  untoward  environment. 

As  Mr.  Wiles  recollects,  he  presented  to  his  mentor,  Judge 
Dundy,  two  alternative  mottoes  or  legends  for  the  seal.  One  was 
Equal  Rights  For  All;  the  other,  Equality  Before  The  Law,  which 
Dundy  promptly  preferred.  Mr.  Wiles  had  been  a  strong  partisan 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  so  naturally  cherished  maxims  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  that  cause.  It  was  perhaps  owing  to  this  circumstance 
that  he  came  to  believe  that  he  originated  the  legend;  but  “All  men 
are  equal  before  the  natural  law,’’  is  an  old  legal  maxim. 

A  few  years  ago  I  closely  interviewed  Thomas  P.  Kennard  about 
the  incidents  of  the  removal  of  the  capital  from  Omaha  to  Lincoln. 
Following  is  the  part  of  his  story  relating  to  the  removal  of  the 
state  seal: 

We  proceeded  to  let  the  contract  for  the  building  of  the  capi¬ 
tol.  and  as  time  progressed,  week  after  week,  month  after  month,  it 
neared  completion.  When  it  was  in  such  condition  that  we  thought 
it  could  be  occupied,  we  again  began  to  look  around  to  see  whether 
the  opposition  was  going  to  take  any  steps  towards  prevention  of 
the  removal.  The  air  was  full  of  rumors,  whether  founded  on  fact 
or  not,  that  whenever  we  attempted  to  remove  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  from  Omaha  an  injunction  would  be  served  on  the  state  officers 
to  prevent  them  from  removing  the  seal  and  insignia  of  office  to 
the  new  capitol.  So  Governor  Butler  and  I,  without  consulting  any 
other  person,  decided  what  steps  we  would  take.  We  planned  that 
he  should  leave  Omaha  and  go  to  his  home  in  Pawnee  City  and  pre¬ 
pare  his  proclamation  announcing  the  removal;  that  I  would  go  to 
my  home  in  Washington  county  and  on  the  following  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  I  would  hitch  up  my  team  and  drive  to  Omaha,  go  into  the  capi¬ 
tol,  wrap  up  the  seal,  carefully  take  it  out  and  place  it  under  the 
seat  in  my  buggy,  drive  straight  to  the  west  over  the  prairies  and 
before  Sunday  closed  cross  the  Platte  River.  The  scheme  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  carried  out,  and  on  the  following  Monday  I  appeared  at  the 
new  capitol  with  the  state!  seal  and  put  the  impression  upon  the 
proclamation  of  Governor  Butler,  who  met  me  here,  and  which  de¬ 
clared  that  the  capitol  of  the  state  of  Nebraska  was  at  Lincoln, 
county  of  Lancaster,  Nebraska,  and  now  open  for  business. 

Mr.  Kennard  was  secretary  of  state  at  the  time  of  this  exploit. 
The  proclamation  by  Governor  Butler  adverted  to  was  issued  on 
December  3,  1868. 

Apropos  to  the  discussion  in  and  about  the  legislature  of  the 
desirability  of  procuring  a  new  state  seal,  I  am  asked  whether  there 
are  precedents  for  such  action.  Examination  of  constitutions  and 
statutory  laws  of  nine  or  ten  states  discloses  the  fact  that  such 
changes  have  been  made  frequently.  I  cite  a  few  examples. 

The  first  constitution  of  Florida,  adopted  in  1846,  provides  for 
a  state  seal.  Section  12  of  article  III  directed  that 
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House  roll  No.  571,  introduced  by  Representative  George  A. 
Williams,  of  Fillmore  county,  at  the  request  of  the  Nebraska  Society 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  is  now  upon  the 
general  file  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  provides  that  the 
governor  shall  appoint  an  unpaid  commission  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  designs  for  a  new  state  seal  and  for  a  state  flag.  The 
commission  shall  first  pass  upon  a  design  for  the  state  seal.  When 
that  is  approved  the  bill  provides  that  “the  state  flag  shall  consist 
of  a  reproduction  of  the  emblem  and  motto  approved  for  the  great 
seal  of  the  state,  in  gold  and  silver  on  a  field  of  national  blue,  with 
a  representation  of  the  state  flower,  the  golden  rod,  upon  the  upper 
margin  of  such  field.”  An  appropriation  of  $100  for  the  use  of 
the  committee  in  obtaining  designs  for  the  state  seal  and  state  flag 
is  provided. 

Elsewhere  in  this  magazine  is  a  story  of  the  genesis  of  the 
present  state  seal  of  Nebraska,  by  Mr.  Watkins.  It  is  remarkable 
that  this  story  of  the  present  seal,  the  introduction  of  a  bill  for  a 
new  design,  and  the  death  of  the  man  who  introduced  the  bill  which 
created  the  first  seal  should  occur  at  nearly  the  same  time.  It  was 
fortunate  for  Nebraska  history  that  Mr.  Wiles  survived  in  the  full 
possession  of  his  faculties  until  the  present  year.  In  a  long  inter¬ 
view  last  summer  in  the  Historical  Society  rooms  he  gave  very  inter¬ 
sting  details  of  the  creation  of  the  first  Nebraska  seal. 

A  few  of  those  details  are  here  given  in  addition  to  the  infor¬ 
mation  found  in  Mr.  Watkins’  article:  Mr.  Wiles  was  strongly  of 
the  opinion  that  the  motto  “Equality  Before  The  Law”  did  not 
refer  to  slavery  nor  to  equal  civil  rights  for  white  and  black  in  thi3 
state.  His  impression  was  distinct  that  it  originated  from  the  early 
controversies  over  land  locations  in  the  Missouri  River  counties  and 
was  inspired  by  the  frontier  sentiment  in  favor  of  givng  every  man 
an  equal  chance  to  secure  a  home  on  the  public  domain.  He  may 
have  been  mistaken  in  this  idea,  but  he  certainly  was  tenacious  jn 
holding  it. 

According  to  his  recollection  he  conceived  the  idea  of  intro¬ 
ducing  a  bill  to  provide  a  state  seal  unaided.  As  he  was  not  a 
lawyer,  he  invited  Elmer  S.  Dundy,  afterward  judge  of  the  U.  S. 
court  for  the  district  of  Nebraska,  to  confer  with  him.  The  two 
met  in  Judge  Dundy’s  room  in  an  Omaha  hotel  and  discussed  the 
drafting  of  the  bill.  The  main  elements  of  the  picture  Mr.  Wiles 
brought  to  that  conference  in  his  own  mind.  He  wished  to  have 
the  Missouri  River,  the  mountains,  growing  crops  upon  the  farm, 
and  a  blacksmith  to  represent  the  mechanic  arts.  Judge  Dundy 
gave,  in  part  at  least,  the  descriptive  order  to  these  parts  of  the 
picture  was  made  the  final  draft  of  the  bill  which  Mr.  Wiles  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  legislature. 

As  Mr.  Watkins  says,  it  was  Mr.  Wiles’  recollection  also  that 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  the  motto  and  proposed  variant  forms  for 
it  to  Judge  Dundy,  who  selected  the  one  which  has  been  the  Nebraska 
state  motto  for  the  past  half  century. 

Efforts  to  determine  who  made  the  design  for  the  present  seal 
have  failed.  Mr.  Wiles’  impression  was  that  an  Omaha  jeweler, 
whose  name  he  did  not  remember,  was  the  designer  and  that  the 
twenty-five  dollars  provided  for  payment  was  thereby  kept  in  Ne¬ 
braska.  A  thorough  search  of  the  vouchers  of  the  early  period  of 
the  auditor’s  office  may  yet  disclose  the  designer  of  the  present 
state  seal. 


There  shall  be  a  seal  of  the  State  which  shall  be  kept  by  the 
governor,  and  used  by  him  officially,  with  such  device  as  the  gov¬ 
ernor  first  elected  may  direct;  and  the  present  seal  of  the  Territory 
shall  be  the  seal  of  the  State  until  otherwise  directed  by  the  general 
assembly.”  The  constitution  of  1868  directed  that,  “The  legislature 
shall  at  the  first  session  adopt  a  seal  for  the  state  and  such  seal  shall 
be  of  the  size  of  the  American  silver  dollar,”  and  that  the  seal  should 
not  be  changed  after  it  had  been  adopted  by  the  legislature.  But  the 
relevant  point  is  that  a  new  seal  was  designed  and  adopted. 

In  1868  Ohio  adopted  a  substantially  new  seal. 

The  original  seals  of  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  have  been  changed, 
in  some  cases  altered;  in  others,  replaced  by  entirely  new  devices. 

There  has  been  much  heated  criticism  of  the  seal  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  adopted  in  1782;  but  all  attempts  to  discard  it 
have  been  futile.  However,  the  design  has  been  modified  by  suc¬ 
cessive  new  cuttings.  There  has  also  been  controversy  over  the 
question  of  changing  seals  of  some  of  the  states.  For  example,  on 
the  admission  of  Illinois  into  the  union  of  states  (in  1818),  the 
secretary  of  state  was  directed  by  the  legislature  to  procure  a  seal, 
but  no  design  was  ever  prescribed  by  law,  and  the  first  seal  is  still 
in  use.  In  1867  the  Chicago  Tribune  savagely,  but  ineffectually, 
attacked  its  motto,  “State  Sovereignty— National  Union,”  for  impro¬ 
priety  and  incongruity,  inasmuch  as  there  had  just  been  a  very 
bloody  and  costly  war  to  destroy  the  principle  of  state  sovereignty 
and  establish  that  of  national  union. 

ALBERT  WATKINS. 


Isaac  Wiles  was  a  truly  remarkable  pioneer.  His  mind  even 
in  his  90th  year  was  keen  and  logical  and  his  recollections  full  of 
detail  and  overflowing  with  human  interest.  Whatever  may  be 
done  to  secure  a  more  artistic  design  for  our  state  seal — and  there 
is  room  to  do  much — it  may  well  be  doubted  that  a  better  motto 
for  seal  or  flag  can  be  devised  than  the  one  of  1867. 

ADDISON  E.  SHELDON. 


SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  THE  NEBRASKA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 


The  forty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Nebraska 
School  for  the  Blind  was  celebrated  at  Nebraska  City  March  5.  Supt. 
Ned  C.  Abbott  sends  the  Historical  Society  a  program  which  carries 
the  following  interesting  historical  data  relating  to  the  school: 


Name 

Samuel  Bacon 
J.  B.  Parmalee 

C.  D.  Rakestraw 
Wm.  Ebright 

D.  Neil  Johnson 
Wm.  A.  Jones 
J.  E.  Harris 

J.  T.  Morey 
R.  C.  King 
N.  C.  Abbott 


Began 

March  1,  1875 
Nov.  22,1877 
Feb.  15,  1892 
Apr.  10,  1893 
Oct.  5,1895 
March  1,  189  6 
June  9, 1899 
March  1,1901 
Jan.  7,1911 
Feb.  1,1909 
Jan.  10,1913 


Appointed  by  Yrs.  Mos.  Dys. 


Board  Public  Lands  2 
Gov.  S.  Garber  14 

Gov.  James  E.  Boyd  1 
Gov.  Lorenzo  Crounse  2 
Gov.  S.  A.  Holcomb  0 
Governor  Holcomb  3 
Gov.  Wm.  A.  Poynter  1 
Gov.  Chas.  Dietrich  7 
Gov.  C.  H.  Aldrich  2 
Gov.  A.  C.  Shallenberger 
Gov.  J.  H.  Morehead  9 


8  21 
2  22 
1  25 

5  25 

4  26 

3  6 

8  23 

11  0 
0  3 

1  2 
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PASSING  OF  THE  NEBRASKA  PIONEER 


l  These  obituaries  are  compiled  largely  from  death  notices  printed 
in  newspapers  which  are  received  and  kept  on  file  by  the  Historical 
Society.  While  the  sketches  have  been  carefully  edited,  it  has  been 
impossible  to  avoid  and  correct  all  inaccuracies  The  lives  of  some 
subjects  of  the  obituaries  were  of  unusual  public  interest,  and  in  such 
cases  the  sketches  have  been  duly  amplified.  Statements  of  fact, 
particularly  those  which  are  of  record,  have  been  verified  as  far  as 
practicable.  Obviously,  it  is  very  desirable  that  these  records  which 
will  always  be  used  for  reference,  should  be  correct,  and  surviving 
relatives  and  editors  of  local  newspapers  should  carefully  cooperate 


in  preventing  errors.) 

Mrs.  Phoebe  Ellen  Young  Stafford,  born  in  Mills  county,  Iowa, 
August  11th,  1863,  died  December  25th  at  Clarinda,  Iowa;  came  with 
parents  to  Cass  county  In  1856. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lebs  Schmid,  wife  of  Jacob  Schmid,  Platte 
county,  resident  of  Nebraska  since  1867,  died  January  1st. 

Mrs.  Marie  Antoinette  Newberry  Filley,  resident  of  Auburn, 
Nebraska,  in  the  early  sixties,  died  in  Portland,  Oregon,  January  1st. 

Gus  B.  Speice,  born  in  Columbus,  Nebraska,  July  16,  1864,  died 
January  4th;  son  of  Charles  A.  and  Katherine  Becker  Speice,  pio¬ 
neers  of  Platte  county;  was  active  in  business  and  political  life;  held 
the  offices  of  clerk  of  the  district  court,  mayor,  and  city  treasurer. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Waite,  Beatrice,  died  January  5th;  settled  at  Brown- 
ville.  Nebraska,  in  October,  1867. 

John  Rhoden.  Dixon  county,  pioneer  of  1856,  died  January  5th. 

Mrs.  Martha  Nicholson  Thorp.  Nebraska  City,  died  January  6th; 
married  to  Edwin  F.  Thorp,  October  19,  1862;  in  1863  moved  to  Ne¬ 
braska  City. 

William  Henry  Kerns,  resident  of  Nebraska  since  1867,  died  in 
Table  Rock,  January  6th. 

James  T.  Munson,  resident  of  Lancaster  county  since_1866,  died 
January  8th. 

Mrs.  Rosina  Uhlig,  Falls  City,  died  January  8th;  settled  in  Nem¬ 
aha  county  in  1857. 

Mrs.  Achte  Margaretha  Neemann,  resident  of  Otoe  county  since 
1862,  died  January  9th. 

Aaron  Wilson,  pioneer  of  Burt  county  in  1866,  died  in  Tacoma, 
Washington,  January  9th. 

Mrs.  Casper  E.  Yost,  resident  of  Omaha  since  1866,  died  at  Long 
Beach  Cal.,  about  January  10th. 

Mr.  Yost  died  November  22,  1920.  He  w-as  the  principal 
founder  of  the  Nebraska  Telephone  Company,  and  when  he  retired 
from  business,  in  1919,  he  was  president  of  the  company  and  also  of 
the  Iowa  Telephone  Company  and  the  Northwestern  Telephone  Ex¬ 
change  Company. 

Mrs.  Bridget  Bourke,  resident  of  Nemaha  county  since  1862, 
died  January  10th. 

Mrs.  Mary  Costin  a  resident  of  Nebraska  since  1857,  died  at 
her  home  near  Gothenburg,  January  11th. 

James  McKenna,  85  years  old,  resident  of  Omaha  since  1865, 
died  January  11th. 

Mrs.  Anna  Marie  Ramseyer,  daughter  of  Rev.  William  Hamilton, 
noted  missionary  to  the  Indians,  died  about  January  11th,  in  Mis¬ 
souri  Valley,  Iowa. 


Father  Hamilton,  as  he  was  commonly  called,  was  a  missionary 
among  Indians  of  the  west-of-the-Missouri  plains  during  the  larger 
part  of  his  life.  He  was  a  teacher  at  the  Sauk  and  Fox  mission, 
Great  Nemaha  agency,  from  1841  to  1853,  when  h  became  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Crow  and  Omaha  mission  on  separate  reservations,  in 
mained  until  these  tribes  were  placed  on  separate  reservations,  in 
1855.  He  was  superintendent  of  the  Omaha  mission  under  the  pat¬ 
ronage  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  from  July, 
1867,  until  1869,  when  the  mission  was  superseded  by  the  new  policy 
through  which  the  Indian  agencies  wrere  put  under  control  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  religious  denominations,  those  in  Nebraska  falling  to  the  Society 
of  Friends. 


John  S.  Ellison,  a  farmer  for  fifty-five  years  near  Liberty,  Ne¬ 
braska,  died  Jaunary  13th. 

Mrs.  Mary  Buskirk,  resident  of  Cass  county,  near  Murdock  for 
fifty-three  years,  died  January  15th. 

Claudius  P.  Douglass  died  at  his  home  near  Melba,  Platte  county, 
January  16th;  freighted  from  Nebraska  City  to  Fort  Laramie  in 
1866;  settled  permanently  in  Nebraska  in  1883. 

Joseph  William  Martin,  born  in  Pawnee  county,  Nebraska,  No¬ 
vember  8,  1867,  died  January  18th;  graduated  from  the  college  of 
medicine  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  in  1903. 

Peter  Freese  died  in  Nebraska  City  January  19th;  said  to  have 
been  fireman  on  the  first  train  that  ran  from  Nebraska  City  to  Lin¬ 
coln  on  the  Midland  Pacific  railroad;  wTas  an  engineer  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  that  railroad  for  many  years;  and  a  resident  of  Nebraska 
from  1866. 

Barney  Mullen,  aged  eighty-three  years,  resident  of  Nebraska 
since  1860,  died  at  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  January  23rd;  enlisted  for 
service  in  the  Civil  War  in  the  Sixth  Illinois  Cavalry,  Company  C, 
September  3,  1861;  was-mustered  out  at  Nashville,  December  16, 
1866.  After  the  war  he  resumed  farming  near  Stella  and  left  an 
estate  of  1080  acres  in  Richardson  county. 

Mrs.  Hannah  M.  Beatty,  resident  of  Johnson  county  since  1866, 
died  January  24th. 

Peter  E.  ller,  resident  of  Omaha  since  1866,  died  January  25th; 
engaged  in  the  wholesale  liquor  business  until  1902;  president  of  the 
Wlilow  Springs  distillery  and  leader  in  anti-prohibiHon  movements, 
was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Omaha  Stock  Yards  company;  organ¬ 
ized  with  others  the  South  Omaha  Land  company;  built  many  sub¬ 
stantial  buildings  in  Omaha  among  which  was  the  ller  Grand  Hotel. 


Mr.  Her  was  a  very  influential  citizen  of  Omaha  for  about  forty  years. 

Enoch  W.  Bline  died  January  26th  in  Omaha;  crossed  the  plains 
in  1849;  resided  permanently  in  Nebraska  since  1866. 

Eli  Plummer,  Lincoln,  died  January  27th;  born  November  26, 
1835;  settled  in  Plattsmouth  in  March  1863;  engaged  in  wholesale 
grocery  business  in  Lincoln  in  1879;  had  a  large  part  in  the  growth 
and  development  of  Lincoln. 

Mrs.  Emily  Jane  Conover  Deweber,  resident  of  Nebraska  since 

1859,  died  at  her  home  near  Pawnee  City  January  28th. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Jane  Strop  Wise  died  at  Heartwell,  January 
28th;  came  to  Nebraska  in  1867. 

Mrs.  Martha  Jane  Brown  Selby,  resident  of  Nebraska  since 
1865,  died  January  28th  in  Wauneta. 

Augustus  Lockner,  resident  of  Nebraska  since  1866,  died  in 
Omaha  January  29th.  Mr.  Lockner  was  a  soldier  of  the  Civil  War 
and  also  aided  in  guarding  General  Dodge  and  his  party  against  In¬ 
dians  during  the  building  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad. 

John  Stevenson,  resident  of  Florence  and  Omaha  since  1856; 
died  January  29th;  born  in  Scotland;  came  with  his  father,  Alexan¬ 
der  Stevenson,  to  Florence  in  July  1856. 

Henry  Schmidt,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Fred  Schmidt  and 
Brother,  and  a  resident  of  Lancaster  county  for  over  fifty  years,  died 
January  29th. 

William  G.  Hail,  born  in  Nebraska  City,  July  23,  1856,  son  of 
C.  C.  and  Susan  Hail,  died  January  30th  in  Omaha. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Catherine  McCorkle  Wiles,  who  settled  in  Cass 
county  in  1856,  died  January  31st.  She  was  the  mother  of  ten  sons 
and  four  daughters. 

Mrs.  William  Daily,  resident  of  Auburn  and  Nemaha  county 
since  1861;  died  February  5th.  other  of  Mrs.  A.  K.  Goudy,  deputy 
state  superintendent  1891-95. 

Elmer  E.  Davis,  native  of  Colfax  county,  born  November  16, 

1860,  died  February  5th. 

W.  L.  E.  Green,  Independent,  died  February  5th;  resided  in  Ne¬ 
braska  for  fifty-four  years. 

Miss  Margaret  L.  McCheane,  Omaha,  died  February  5th  at  Long 
Beach,  California;  came  to  Omaha  with  her  parents  in  1857;  was  the 
third  woman  employed  by  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  company,  start¬ 
ing  in  1873  and  wras  retired  with  a  pension  in  1909. 

Mrs.  Johanna!  Haney,  resident  of  Platte  county  in  1864,  died 
February  6th  at  her  home  near  Richland. 

V.  W.  Darling,  ninety-three  years  old,  a  resident  of  Nebraska  for 
sixty-five  years,  died  in  Auburn,  February  7th. 

Milton  M.  Harney,  resident  of  Burt  county  since  1857,  died  Feb¬ 
ruary  10th;  in  1862  enlisted  in  the  2nd  Nebraska  Cavalry  and  served 
on  the  western  frontier  to  protect  the  settlers  from  Indian  depreda¬ 
tions. 

Richard  Dunning,  born  in  Richardson  county,  July  3,  1859,  died 
at  his  home  in  Indianola,  February  11th. 

Daniel  D.  Johnson,  Scottsbluff,  died  February  11th;  settled  in 
Cass  county  in  1867;  born  in  Crawford,  Pennsylvania,  April  20, 
1843;  removed  to  Iowa  and  enlisted  for  service  in  the  Civil  War  in 
Company  A  29tli  Iowm  Volunteers. 

George  W.  Brown,  a  resident  of  Otoe  county  before  1860,  died 
February  15th. 

Mrs.  Mary  Cummings,  eighty-six  years  old,  resident  of  Omaha 
since  1865,  died  February  15th. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Helen  Glover  Tower,  resident  of  Nebraska  since  1858, 
died  at  her  home  in  Lincoln,  February  17th. 

William  Blair,  a  soldier  of  the  Civil  War,  died  February  18th, 
in  Brainard  where  he  had  lived  since  1867. 

Michael  Brannen  died  in  Auburn,  February  21;  settled  in  Ne¬ 
braska  City  in  1855;  enlisted  for  service  in  the  Civil  War  in  a  Mis¬ 
souri  regiment  of  infantry;  at  the  close  of  the  war  returned  to  Nebras¬ 
ka,  settling  at  St.  Deroin,  later  lived  at  Shubert.  Mrs.  Brannen  died 
on  February  26tli.  She  had  endured  all  the  hardships  of  pioneer 
life  on  the  wrestern  frontier  and  wras  with  her  husband  at  the  time  he 
was  campaigning  with  the  Union  army  in  Kansas,  one  child  being 
born  at  that  time. 

Mrs.  W.  Albert  Heikes,  resident  of  Dakota  City  since  1867,  died 
February  21st. 

James  Firmon  Harris,  soldier  of  the  Civil  War,  resident  of  Ne¬ 
braska  since  1866,  died  in  Hildreth,  February  22nd. 

William  H.  Turner,  who  freighted  between  Omaha  and  Denver 
in  the  sixties  and  helped  to  build  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  through 
Wyoming,  died  in  Fremont  February  27th;  came  to  Nebraska  first  in 
1859. 

Mrs.  Cornelia  Olson,  who  settled  on  a  farm  five  miles  south  of 
Herman  in  1866,  where  she  had  since  resided,  died  March  2. 

T.  M.  Wimberly  of  University  Place,  resident  of  Nebraska  for 
almost  sixty  years,  died  March  7th. 

Lewis  H.  Laflin  soldier  of  the  Civil  War,  died  at  his  farm  resi¬ 
dence  near  Crab  Orchard,  March  7th,  where  he  had  settled  in  May 
1857;  served  three  years  in  Company  I,  First  Regiment  Nebraska 
Volunteers  (afterward  First  Nebraska  Cavalry  and  First  Regiment 
Nebraska  Veteran  Volunteers);  member  of  the  Nebraska  House  of 
Representatives  of  1873,  and  held  many  offices  of  responsibility  in 
Johnson  county. 

August  Stark,  pioneer  Cuming  county  in  1863,  died  near  Ben- 
net,  March  8th. 

Horace  Dutton,  Dakota  City,  resident  of  Nebraska  for  sixty-five 
years,  died  March  8th;  was  a  member  of  Company  D,  Fifth  Iowa 
Cavalry  in  the  Civil  War;  was  noted  for  the  fact  that  although  he  had 
had  four  years  active  service  in  the  war  he  was  never  known  to  tell 
a  war  story- 
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VOLUME  III.  APRIL-JUNE,  1920  NUMBER  2 


GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL 


CltlNN’ELL  AV  RITES  ABOUT  THE  PAWNEE 
George  Bird  Grinnell  long  ago  established  a  reputation  as  an 
authoritative  historian  of  the  Pawnee,  the  most  important  tribe  of 
Indians  of  whom  Nebraska  was  the  principal  habitat.  On  the  second 
of  March,  1920,  Mr.  Grinnell  sent  the  secretary  of  the  Historical 
Society  the  following  story  of  an  interesting  incident  in  the  life  of 
this  once  powerful  tribe  of  the  Nebraska  plains. 

In  my  book— Pawnee  Hero  Stories  and  Folk  Talcs— New  York 


1889 — I  tell  something  about  the  way  in  which  the  Skidi  tribe  came 
to  be  taken  into  the  then  large  village,  situated  at  one  time  on  the 
Platte  near  Fremont,  and  later,  up  to  the  year  1874,  on  the  Loup 
River  in  Nebraska  about  where  the  town  of  Genoa  now  stands.  A 
long  time  ago  I  received  some  details  of  the  fighting  described  on 
pages  233  and  234  of  the  Pawnee  book,  details  which  have  never 
been  published  and  which  possess  for  me  a  certain  interest  in  con¬ 
nection  with  rather  ancient  Pani  history.  The  account  was  given 
about  1876  to  Major  Frank  North  and  his  brother  by  a  very  old 
Chaui  Indian.  The  book  says  “There  was  a  sharp  rivalry  between 
the  Chaui  and  the  Skidi  and  their  disputes  finally  culminated  in  an 
unprovoked  attack  by  the  Skidi  on  some  Pani  while  they  were 
hunting  buffalo.” 

The  Pani  who  were  attacked  were,  as  the  book  suggests,  Chaui, 
and  it  is  said  that  perhaps  two  hundred  were  killed — all  men, 
for  it  was  a  hunting  party  from  the  Chaui  village  which  was  then 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Platte  River  just  below  the  Lone  Tree,  or 
where  Central  City,  Nebraska,  now  is.  The  Chaui,  who  escaped, 
returned  to  their  village.  This  was  probably  in  the  winter. 

It  is  supposed  that  at  this  time  the  Chaui  and  the  Skidi  were 
about  equal  in  numbers,  and  the  Chaui  did  not  feel  strong  enough 
alone  to  attack  the  Skidi.  The  Kitkehahki  were  then  living  on 
the  Republican  River,  and  the  Pitahauerat  on  the  Smoky  Hill 
River.  The  Skidi  village  was  on  the  Loup  River,  about  where  Fuller¬ 
ton,  Nebraska,  now  is. 

The  Chaui  sent  the  pipe  to  the  two  other  villages,  told  them 
what  had  happened,  and  asked  their  assistance.  Councils  were  held 
about  the  matter,  and  the  two  tribes  determined  to  help  the  Chaui. 
The  two  villages  were  moved  up  to  the  Platte  River  and  camped 
with  the  Chaui.  and  the  warriors  of  all  three  villages  made  prepara¬ 
tions  to  attack  the  Skidi.  The  men  crossed  the  Platte  River  in  bull 
boats,  made  of  green  buffalo  hides  in  the  usual  way — a  detail  which 
shows  that  the  time  must  have  been  early  summer  when  the  Platte 
River  was  full  from  the  melting  snows  of  the  mountains,  and  so  not 
fordable. 

The  allies  made  a  night  march,  as  already  stated,  and  sent  out 
warriors  to  represent  Duft'aloes  to  induce  the  Skidi  to  come  out  of  their 
village.  The  supposed  buffaloes  filed  down  toward  the  river,  over  the 
sand-hills,  at  a  point  below  the  old  village  where  the  Skidi  then 
lived,  but-  on  the  other-south — side  of  the  river.  Other  Pani  war¬ 
riors  hid  themselves  along  the  river,  a  part  in  the  timber  of  the 
river  bottom,  and  a  part  behind  the  ridge  of  sand-hills  back  from 
the  river.  All  these  were  above — further  up  the  river  than — the 
supposed  buffaloes,  so  that  when  riding  down  to  cut  off  the  buffaloes, 
the  Skidi  must  pass  between  the  two  lines  of  Pani  warriors. 

The  Skidi  naturally  crossed  the  Loup  River  opposite  their  own 
village  to  ride  down  the  river  to  catch  the  buffaloes  as  they  were  run¬ 
ning  back  from  the  river  to  the  sand-hills.  As  soon  as  they  had 
crossed,  they  galloped  down  the  river  on  the  south  side  toward  the 
place  where  the  buffaloes  had  entered  the  timber  to  drink.  The  Pani 
waited  and  as  soon  as  the  Skidi  had  fairly  come  within  their  lines, 
the  Pani  charged  on  them  from  in  front,  behind,  and  on  both  sides, 
and  attacked  them  with  fury.  The  Skidi.  surrounded  and  outnum¬ 
bered,  at  once  attempted  to  return,  and  broke  through  the  lines 
wherever  they  could,  trying  to  get  back  to  their  village;  but  the 
Pani  followed  and  killed  them  all  the  way  up  the  valley.  The  old 
Chaui  who  told  the  story  said  that  more  than  twice  as  many  Skidi 
were  killed  as  had  been  killed  of  the  Chaui. 

The  Skidi  crossed  the  river  to  their  village  and  all  the  men  who 
had  not  gone  out  to  chase  the  buffaloes  came  out  of  the  village  and 
joined  the  buffalo  hunters,  and  prepared  to  make  a  stand  on  the 
south  side  of  the  village.  The  Pani  stopped  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river  and  gathered  there.  The  Chaui  and  the  Pitahauerat 
wished  to  cross  over  and  exterminate  the  Skidi.  but  the  Kitkehaki 
said  “No.  They  are  the  same  people  as  ourselves,  they  speak  a 
language  nearly  like  ours;  and  they  must  not  be  destroyed.”  The 
dispute  about  this  among  the  Pani  tribes  was  sharp  and  angry,  but 
the  Kitkehaki  were  firm  and  finally  said,  "Let  us  take  them 
over  to  the  Platte  and  from  now  on  make  them  live  with  us.”  To 
this  the  Pani  finally  agreed.  They  made  signs  to  the  Skidi  that  they 
did  not  want  to  fight  any  more;  they  wished  to  talk.  Thev  crossed 
the  river,  told  the  Skidi  what  they  had  decided  on,  and  the  latter 
agreed  to  it.  The  Pani  took  much  of  the  property  of  the  Skidi, 
many  horses.  They  also  made  many  of  the  Skidi  women  marry  into 
the  other  bands,  so  as  to  establish  close  relations  with  these  bands. 

The  old  Chaui  who  gave  this  account  said  that  his  father  was 
a  small  boy  when  these  events  took  place.  This  would  throw  them 
back  into  the  eighteenth  century.  Many  years  ago  ancient  Skidi 
and  Chaui  told  me  that  they  remembered  fights  between  the  Skidi 
and  the  other  bands,  but  these  memories  refer  to  much  later  quarrels 
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between  the  bauds,  in  which  disputes,  however,  there  was  no  loss 
of  life. 

The  western  states  are  now  collecting  and  putting  on  record  a 
wonderful  lot  of  historical  matter,  and  the  men  who  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  this  are  to  be  congratulated  on  having  such  an  inter¬ 
esting  work  to  perform. 

I  am  glad  to  become  a  member  of  the  State  Historical  Society 
for  I  have  been  a  traveller  in  Nebraska  for  fifty  years  and  in  close 
touch  with  a  number  of  its  citizens  for  all  that  time.  I  am  enclosing 
in  this  a  check  for  six  dollars  to  pay  for  the  two  volumes  that  you 
sent  me.  and  also  for  membership  in  the  State  Historical  Society  for 
the  coming  year.  I  hope  that  this  is  right;  if  not,  you  will,  1  am 
sure,  let  me  know  so  that  I  can  adjust  things. 

Thank  you  for  your  pleasant  words  about  my  book's.  I  am 
extremely  interested  to  know  that  you  knew  something  about  the 
Pawnee.  1  always  felt  that  my  book  about  the  Pawnee  was  one 
of  the  two  or  three  things  that  I  have  done  that  was  worth  doing. 
Of  course  it  has  been  superseded  perhaps  by  other  things  but  I  do 
hope  that  it  has  the  real  aboriginal  flavor  of  those  early  people. 

You  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  the  fact  that  Mr.  John  B.  Dun¬ 
bar  had  prepared  a  vocabulary  and  a  grammar  of  the  Pawnee  lan¬ 
guage.  The  vocabulary  he  possessed,  I  think,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  many  years  before  that  he  loaned  it  to  me  and  I  had  it 
copied.  That  copy  1  still  have.  It  should  be  possible  to  get  hold  of 
his  original  and  print  it  as  his.  This  grammar  was  lost  many  years 
ago. 


HEM  I X ISCEXCEK  BY  LUTHER  H.  NORTH 

I  am  returning  you  Mr.  Grinnell’s  letters  and  want  to  thank 
you  for  the  papers  you  sent.  The  medal  is  very  interesting.  I  think 
perhaps  I  know  as  much  about  the  old  Skidi  village  that  was  located 
up  near  Spring  Creek  as  any  man  living  or  dead.  I  discovered  it 
in  1871  and  on  my  trip  home  to  Columbus  stopped  at  the  Skidi  vil¬ 
lage  and  had  a  long  talk  with  Eagle  Chief  about  it.  The  walls  of 
the  dirt  lodges  were  some  three  feet  high  in  this  old  village  and  one 
of  them  was  so  large  (two  hundred  ten  feet  in  diameter)  that  I 
wondered  how  they  could  have  covered  it  and  asked  Eagle  Chief 
about  it.  He  said  it  must  have  been  a  council  house  and  that  per¬ 
haps  it  had  no  roof  on  it.  He  said  the  Skidi  lived  there  at  two 
different  periods.  It  was  from  this  village  that  the  Skidi  got  separ¬ 
ated  and  part  of  them  went  north  and  never  came  back.  This  band 
are  now  the  Arickara.  This  happened  when  they  lived  there  the 
first  time.  They  then  abandoned  that  village  and  moved  up  the 
North  Loup  but  later  came  back  to  the  Spring  Creek  village  but  he 
had  no  idea  how  long  it  might  have  been.  I  should  like  to  say  some¬ 
thing  about  the  name  of  Pita  Leshara  but  it  is  too  hard  for  me  to 
write.  There  might  have  been  a  Skidi  who  took  that  name  but  there 
never  was  a  Skidi  that  wad  head  chief  of  the  Pawnee  tribe  after 
the  consolidation  of  the  four  bands.  I  guess  I  had  better  stop  before 
1  put  my  foot  in  it  as  I  am  too  old  to  get  into  an  argument  with 
anyone. 

1  saw  by  th§  paper  that  you  were  in  Columbus  not  very  long  ago. 
I  would  be  very  pleased  to  have  you  come  to  see  me  whenever  you 
are  in  Columbus.  I  took  Mr.  Grinnell  on  a  buffalo  hunt  with  the 
Pawnee  in  1872.  Thanking  you  again  for  the  papers  and  also 
for  the  invitation  to  accompany  you  and  Mr.  Grinnell  next  summer 
which  I  should  very  much  like  to  do.  L.  H.  NORTH. 


THE  FOUNDER  OF  FORT  ATKINSON 

Following  is  the  address  by  Colenel  B.  W.  Atkinson  at  the 
centennial  celebration  of  the  founding  of  Fort  Atkinson,  on  October 
11,  1919.  The  punctuation,  capitalization,  etc.,  are  just  as  the 
colonel  wrote  them. 

It  is  my  intention  to  ^nake  a  brief  response  to  the  sentiment 
“General  Atkinson,  founder  of  Fort  Atkinson’’;  to  really  give  a  brief 
outline  of  the  military  services  of  the  man  who  founded  this  well 
known  old  fort. 

Before  making  these  remarks.  I  wish  to  express  my  great  grat¬ 
ification  at  being  present  here  today,  and  my  appreciation  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Nebraska  Historical  Society  to  have  me  present. 

General  Henry  Atkinson  was  born  in  North  Carolina,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  Captain  of  the  3rd  Inf.  the  firgt  of  July,  1808.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Colonel  in  the  Inspector  General’s  Department  the  25th  day 
of  April,  1813.  Appointed  Colonel  of  4th  Inf.  the  15th  day  of  April, 
1814,  and  transferred  to  the  37th  Inf.  the  22nd  of  April,  1814,  and 
again  to  the  6th  Inf.  the  17th  of  May<  1815.  He  was  appointed  a  Brig. 
General  the  13th  of  May,  1820.  On  the  first  of  June,  1821,  he  was 
appointed  a  Colonel  and  Adjutant  General,  which  he  declined.  He 
was  then  appointed  as  the  Colonel  of  the  6th  Inf.  upon  the  reduction 
of  the  Army,  and  retained  that  position  with  the  rank  of  Brig.  Gen¬ 
eral.  He  died  at  Jefferson  Barracks  the  14th  of  June,  1842,  and  is 
buried  at  Cave  Hill  Cemetery,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Prior  to  the  War  of  1812-1815,  Gen.  Atkinson  had  service  at 
different  military  posts,  and  on  August  27th,  1815,  he  assumed  com¬ 
mand  of  the  6th  Inf.,  at  Ft.  Lewis,  N.  Y.  Upon  assuming  command 
of  the  Regiment,  Gen.  Atkinson  issued  the  following  order:  “As¬ 
sume  the  command  of  the  6th  Regt.  of  Inf.  which  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  been  pleased  to  confide  to  my  care.  In  enter¬ 
ing  upon  his  duty  he  is  not  unconscious  of  the  importance  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  charge,  but  he  embraces  it  with  confidence,  rely¬ 
ing  as  he  does  upon  the  aid  which  he  will  derive  from  the  ability  and 
experience  of  his  field,  staff  and  platoon  officers,  as  well  as  upon  the 
good  character  of  the  troops  composing  the  Regiment.”  Such  was 
Gen.  Atkinson’s  faith  in  the  6th  Inf.  which  playd  such  an  important 
part  with  him  in  the  Yellowstone  Expedition,  and  in  the  founding  of 
Fort  Atkinson. 

The  Regiment  moved  from  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.  to  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
March,  1819,  and  in  an  order  preparatory  to  the  movement  of  the 
Regiment  up  the  river  to  Council  Bluffs,  Gen.  Atkinson  says: 
“Council  Bluffs  are  situated  in  the  finest  climate  and  district  of 
country  in  America,  and  may  be  justly  assumed  the  most  desirable 
post  on  the  continent.”  The  command  left  St.  Louis  July  4,  1819, 
on  the  transports  “Jefferson,”  “Expedition”,  and  "Johnson”.  Major 


Gad  Humphreys  was  in  command  of  the  regiment  and  Gen.  Atkinson, 
who  at  that  time  was  the  Commander  of  the  9th  Military  District, 
accompanied  the  Expedition  in  command.  In  a  personal  letter  Gen. 
Atkinson  states,  "We  were  greatly  retarded  by  the  steamboats,  which 
formed  the  part  of  our  transportation,  not  being  able  to  navigate  in 
the  Missouri  with  any  facility.  There  were  three,  neither  of  which 
reached  any  given  point.  One  ascended  only  150  miles,  another  350 
miles,  and  the  third  450  miles.  The  cargoes  of  all  having  after¬ 
wards  to  be  carried  up  in  keel  boats.  The  difficulties,  of  course, 
kept  back  the  progress  of  troops  as  it  would  not  have  done  to  have 
proceeded  and  left  our  supplies  unprotected,  and  besides  it  was  nec- 
esary  to  have  them  to  subsist  on.  Notwithstanding  all  the  embar¬ 
rassments  we  reached  Council  Bluffs,  a  point  700  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  on  the  first  of  October.  Here,  from  the  vicinity 
of  several  powerful  tribes  of  Indians,  it  became  necessary  to  erect  a 
post.  The  troops  were  landed  and  put  to  work  to  cover  themselves 
for  the  winter,  and  erect  the  necessary  defenses,  all  of  which  were 
completed  in  season,  and  we  remained  contented  with  the  prospect 
of  sending  one  of  the  regiments  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone 
early  in  the  Spring.  The  Rifle  Regiment  which  was  stationed  at  a 
point  450  miles  up  the  Missouri  was  joined  to  my  command.”  In 
another  personal  letter,  Gen.  Atkinson  writes,  “As  the  troops  were 
halted  at  the  Bluffs  our  military  duties  consisted  in  looking  after  the 
conduct  and  movements  of  the  Indians,  and  to  maintain  proper  disci¬ 
pline.  Much  idle  time  of  course  might  have  been  expended,  but  in¬ 
stead  of  indulging  in  it,  we  turned  our  attention  to  farming  and  rais¬ 
ing  stock.”  In  December,  1822,  Gen.  Atkinson  again  wrote  in  a 
private  letter,  “The  first  season  we  made  12,000  bushels  of  corn,  the 
second  15,000  bushels,  and  the  third  20,000  bushels.  Besides  more 
potatoes  and  all  sorts  of  garden  vegetables  than  can  be  devoured.  We 
have  a  stock  of  300  cattle,  and  the  troops  have  the  milk  of  100  cows. 
We  have  a  saw  mill,  and  a  grist  mill,  and  I  think  in  another  year  we 
shall  subsist  ourselves  without  drawing  upon  the  interior.”  Thus 
was  started  the  first  post  west  of  the  Missouri,  and  the  first  settle¬ 
ment  in  Nebraska.  From  Chittenden’s  History  of  the  American  Fur 
Trade  of  the  Far  West,  the  following  relating  to  Gen.  Atkinson  is 
copied:  “He  conducted  the  Expedition  with  the  practical  good  sense 
with  which  this  officer  was  distinguished.”  Chittenden  also  states 
that  Gen.  Atkinson  devised  and  used  on  the  trip  down  the  Ohio  River 
from  Pittsburg  to  St.  Louis,  a  form  of  stern  wheel  paddle  boat,  the 
wheel  of  which  was  worked  by  the  troops  aboard,  and  that  this 
method  of  propulsion  proved  such  a  success  that  he  adopted  the 
same  method  of  propelling  a  number  of  keel  boats  up  the  river  to 
Council  Bluffs. 

Gen.  Atkinson  was  recalled  to  Jefferson  Barracks  in  1822,  where 
he  commanded  the  First  Western  Department  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  organized  and  commanded  the  Infantry  School  of  Practice,  which 
was  organized  in  1827  after  the  return  of  the  6th  Inf.  from  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  troops  from  Ft.  Atkinson.  The  school  may  rightfully 
be  called  the  father  of  our  schools  of  instruction  which  have  since 
grown  into  a  system  now  headed  by  the  Army  War  College  of  today 
in  Washington. 

In  1825,  Gen.  Atkinson  and  Major  Benjamin  O’Fallon  of  St. 
Louis,  were  commissioned  by  the  President  to  conduct  treaties  with 
the  Missouri  Indians,  and  proceed  with  a  strong  military  escort  from 
Ft.  Atkinson  to  a  point  120  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone 
River.  Gen.  Atkinson  and  Major  O’Fallon  left  St.  Louis  on  March  25, 
1825,  and  arrived  at  Ft.  Atkinson  April  19th.  The  last  of  the  goods  to 
be  used  by  them  on  this  trip  arrived  May  13th.  and  they  started  out 
May  14th.  The  records  of  this  Expedition  tell  us  that  Gen.  Atkinson 
used  on  this  voyage  the  same  form  of  paddle  wheeled  keel  boats  which 
he  had  adopted  on  the  trip  down  the  Ohio  River  and  on  the  trip  up 
the  river  bringing  the  troops  to  Ft.  Atkinson.  Gen.  Atkinson  and  Major 
O’Fallon  arrived  back  at  Ft.  Atkinson  the  19th  of  the  following  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  returned  to  Jefferson  Barracks  the  7th  of  October,  hav¬ 
ing  been  absent  on  this  trip  for  seven  months.  Gen.  Atkinson  then 
resumed  his  command  of  the  Western  Department. 

During  liis  tour  of  duty  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  the  Black  Hawk 
War  of  1832  came  on.  Gen.  Atkinson -commanded  the  troops  in  this 
short,  but  bloody  campaign,  April-September,  1832,  which  termin¬ 
ated  with  the  capture  of  the  celebrated  chief,  Black  Hawk,  and  his 
confinement  at  Jefferson  Barracks.  He  was  criticized  by  the  press 
for  what  was  termed  his  harsh  treatment  of  Black  Hawk  in  confining 
him  under  heavy  guard  with  ball  and  chain,  but  Gen.  Atkinson  seems 
to  have  had  a  very  good  knowledge  of  Indian  character  as  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  following  taken  from  Thwaites  History  of  the  Black 
Hawk  War:  “Gen.  Atkinson,  however,  was  energetic  and  possessed 
of  much  executive  ability,  and  overcame  these  difficulties  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  He  had  military  skill,  courage,  perseverance,  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Indian  character,  and  during  his  preparations  for  the  cam¬ 
paign  took  pains  to  personally  assure  himself  of  the  peaceful  atti¬ 
tude  of  those  Sacs  and  Foxes  not  members  of  the  British  band.”  The 
Indians  named  Gen.  Atkinson,  “The  White  Beaver.”  Upon  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Black  Hawk  War,  Gen.  Atkinson  returned  to  Jeffer¬ 
son  Barracks.  Mo.,  and  remained  in  command  of  this  Western  Dept, 
till  his  death  in  1842. 

Gen.  Henry  Atkinson  married  Miss  Mary  Rullit,  of  the  well 
known  family  of  that  name  from  Kentucky.  He  had  one  son,  Edward 
Graham  Atkinson,  who  married  a  Miss  Walker,  daughter  of  Major 
Benjamin  Walker  of  the  Army,  who  for  many  years  was  stationed 
in  St.  Louis  and  well  known  in  that  City,  and  in  the  Army. 

Colonel  Benjamin  Walker  Atkinson,  only  son  of  Edward  Graham 
Atkinson,  married  Miss  Caroline  Bayard  Randolph,  whose  father  was 
an  army  officer,  and  of  the  old  Randolph  family  of  the  South.  He 
has  two  children,  a  married  daughter,  and  a  son,  Lieut.  Benjamin 
Walker  Atkinson,  Jr.,  of  the  Marine  Corps.  Colonel  Atkinson  en¬ 
tered  the  service  in  1882.  He  is  now'  on  duty  as  the  Inspector  of  the 
New  York  Recruiting  District,  stationed  in  New  York  City. 

In  closing  this  brief  outline  of  the  military  services  of  Gen. 
Atkinson,  I  cannot  refrain  from  again  saying  how  greatly  pleased  it 
has  made  me  to  be  here  today.  I  feel  I  belong  in  a  way  to  Nebraska, 
if  Nebraska  will  adopt  me.  This  feeling  has  led  me  to  make  appli¬ 
cation  to  join  the  Nebraska  Historical  Society.  This  feeling  goes 
back  beyond  today.  In  1895  or  1896,  I  found  among  my  grand¬ 
father’s  papers  a  letter  telling  of  the  arrival  of  the  command  here. 
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That  letter  I  cannot  quote,  being  inaccessible  now,  but  I  am  sure  a 
copy  is  in  the  Historical  Society’s  records.  The  letter  was  copied 
and  sent  by  me  to  the  ‘‘Omaha  Bee.”  It  was  published  and  followed 
(as  recollected)  by  a  letter  in  the  same  newspaper  which  stated  Gen. 
Atkinson's  letter  has  settled  a  long  dispute  as  to  the  exact  location 
of  the  first  Fort.  This  letter  was  the  beginning  of  my  acquaintance 
with  the  Nebraska  Historical  Society,  for  I  shortly  received  a  letter 
from  the  Honorable  J.  Sterling  Morton,  asking  me  to  write  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Missouri  River  Expedition,  from  St.  Louis  to  Council 
Bluffs,  from  such  data  as  was  accessible.  I  dug  into  the  old  records 
of  the  6th  Inf.,  (being  Staff  Officer  of  that  famous  regiment)  but  be¬ 
fore  the  completion  of  my  work,  was  ordered  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 
The  material  collected  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society.  On 
my  return  a  few  years  later,  1  was  again  hunted  up  and  asked  to  com¬ 
plete  my  work,  but  before  this  could  be  done,  orders  again  took  me 
back  to  the  Islands.  I  sent  by  express  to  the  Secretary  a  number  of 
the  old  order  books  of  the  regiment  and  photographs  were  made  of 
some  of  the  old  orders,  the  books  being  returned  to  me  on  the  eve  of 
my  sailing.  A  photograph  of  one  of  the  old  orders  appears  in  the 
State  Journal  of  Sept.  14,  last.  In  1911,  while  stationed  at  Ft. 
Crook,  I  made  a  trip  to  this  old  Fort  with  my  wife  and  son.  We  en¬ 
joyed  a  most  interesting  and  pleasant  day  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Woods  going  over  the  old  reservation.  My  son  dug  up  and  brought 
away  as  a  souvenir  a  half  brick  from  a  point  where  Mr.  Wood  told 
him  his  great  grandfather's  quarters  stood.  A  few  weeks  ago  your 
well  known  Secretary,  Mr.  Sheldon,  located  me  again  through  the  War 
Dept,  and  invited  me  most  earnestly  to  come  here  today  and  make 
a  reply  to  the  sentiment  ‘‘Gen.  Atkinson,  the  founder  of  Ft.  Atkin¬ 
son.”  I  have  endeavored  to  do  this,  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  trust 
I  have  not  worn  out  your  patience.  I  thank  you. 


The  commissioners  to  make  treaties  with  the  Upper  Missouri 
River  Indians  started  from  Fort  Atkinson,  on  the  transport  Antelope, 
October  seventh,  1825,  and  the  Missouri  Republican  of  October  24th 
notes  that  they  arrived  at  St.  Louis  on  the  20th  of  the  month. 

By  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress  of  March  second.  1821,  the 
army  was  organized  in  1822  into  two  grand  divisions,  the  eastern 
and  the  western,  and  each  division  was  divided  into  departments. 
General  Atkinson  was  commander  of  the  first  department  of  the 
Western  division.  In  the  year  1829,  however,  he  was  temporarily 
commander  of  the  western  division,  in  the  place  of  Major  General 
Edmund  P.  Gaines,  and  Major  Winfield  Scott  was  the  commander  for 
1828.  With  these  exceptions,  General  Gaines  was  commander  from 
the  year  of  the  reorganization,  1822,  until  that  plan  of  division  was 
discontinued  in  1842. 

There  were  two  campaigns  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  of  1832,  though 
they  were  perhaps  not  clearly  distinct.  The  first  was  commanded 
by  General  James  D.  Henry,  brigadier  general  of  Illinois  militia,  who 
was  possessed  of  great  courage  and  native  military  acumen.  On  the 
21st  of  July  he  won  the  battle  of  Wisconsin  Heights,  which  occurred 
near  the  Wisconsin  river,  about  twenty-five  miles  northwest  of  the 
site  now  occupied  by  Madison.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  the  war.  At  the  final  battle — of  Bad  Axe — on  the  second  of  Aug¬ 
ust.  General  Atkinson  commanded  in  person,  though  just  as  Colonel 
Richard  M.  Johnson  had  done  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  Henry 
saw  the  critical  time  and  place  to  make  the  charge,  and  made  it.  In 
The  Story  of  the  Black  Hawk  War,  (Wisconsin  Historical  Collections, 
XII),  from  which  Colonel  Atkinson  quotes  above,  Mr.  Thwaites,  the 
author,  says: 

It  appears  that  there  was  much  jealousy  displayed  by  Atkinson, 
at  the  fact  that  the  laurels  of  the  campaign,  such  as  they  were,  had 
thus  far  been  won  by  the  volunteers;  and  Henry,  as  the  chief  of  the 
victors  at  Wisconsin  Heights,  was  especially  unpopular  at  head¬ 
quarters. 

In  the  disposition  of  the  troops  for  the  battle,  Henry’s  command 
was  left  without  orders.  “This,”  continues  the  story,  “was  clearly  an 
affront  to  Henry,  Atkinson’s  design  doubtless  being  to  crowd  him 
out  of  what  all  anticipated  would  be  the  closing  engagement  of  the 
campaign,  and  what  little  glory  might  come  of  it.  But  the  fates 
did  not  desert  the  brigadier.” 

Extended  accounts  of  the  Yellowstone  expedition  of  1819,  by 
myself,  are  printed  in  volume  XVII,  Collections  of  the  Nebraska 
State  Historical  Society,  in  this  magazine  of  July-September,  1919, 
and  in  the  Sunday  State  Journal  of  October  12,  1919.  A.  W. 


THE  LAND  WHERE  THE  JONATHANS  GROW. 

Bayard  Taylor,  world  traveler  and  poet,  once  wrote  that  the 
Missouri  River  valley  was  unrivalled  as  a  land  of  rich  agricultural 
resources  and  beauty  of  landscape.  Many  observers  since  have 
confirmed  his  view.  A  circle  two  hundred  miles  in  diameter  with 
its  center  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Nebraska  encloses  a  region 
whose  possibilities  as  a  home  for  the  human  race  cannot  be  beaten 
on  the  planet. 

A  barrel  of  Jonathan  apples  sent  from  the  Weaver  orchards  at 
Falls  City,  by  Arthur  J.  Weaver,  president  of  the  Nebraska  Consti¬ 
tutional  Convention  of  1920,  to  the  secretary  of  the  State  Historical 


Society,  brings  fresh  evidence  of  the  productive  power  of  that  favored 
region  and  was  inspiration  for  the  following  reply: 

WHERE  THE  JONATHANS  GROW 
There’s  a  bench  of  brown  bluffs 
By  the  Big  Muddy  shores, 

From  Plattsmouth  way  down  to  Saint  Joe, — 

Where  God  finished  making  the  world  out-of-doors, — 

’Tis  the  land  where  the  Jonathans  grow. 

There  the  soil  is  wind-blown  from  old  lakes  overthrown 
In  the  ages  gone  by  long  ago, 

But  K  blossoms  in  May  while  the  white  orchards  say: 

“Watch  the  Winesap  and  Jonathan  grow.” 

The  alfalfa  plant  blooms  on  the  crest  of  those  hills 
While  its  roots  pierce  the  subsoil  below, 

And  the  apple  roots  sink  sixty  feet  deep  to  drink 
Of  the  springs  where  the  sweet  waters  flow. 

The  warm  sun  and  soft  breeze 
Kiss  and  rock  the  tall  trees 
In  the  long  summer  days  to  and  fro, 

Till  they  blend  into  one — waters,  wind,  soil  and  sun — 

As  their  children,  the  Jonathans,  grow. 

There’s  the  tang  of  old  wine  in  those  apples  divine, 

There’s  the  breath  of  south  winds  in  their  cells, 

And  a  musky  perfume  like  the  alfalfa  bloom, 

Which  the  apple  roots  drink  from  deep  wells. 

There’s  a  red,  rosy  bliss  like  a  lover’s  last  kiss 
On  the  cheek  of  a  maiden  I  know, 

Blushing  deep  on  the  face  of  the  Jonathan  race 
In  this  land  where  the  Jonathans  grow. 

Till  the  end  of  my  days  let  me  live  in  that  land 

Where  the  apple  tree  blooms — and  the  rose — 

Where  the  honey  bee  sips  purple  alfalfa  lips 
And  the  nectar-like  Jonathan  grows. 

— Addison  E.  Sheldon. 


H.  M.  BCSHNEI.L 


Death  of  H.  M.  RushnoU: 

Mr.  H.  M.  Bushnell  who  passed  away  just  as  the  new  year  was 
coming  in  was  probably  the  best  known  Nebraska  editor  in  the  state. 
His  editorial  experience  dated  back  to  1876  at  Plattsmouth.  It  in¬ 
cluded  the  stormy  and  strenuous  days  of  the  Lincoln  Daily  Call  from 
1888  to  1894,  and  since  that  time  a  continuous  connection  with  var¬ 
ious  publications  and  public  enterprises.  Mr.  Bushnell  held  the 
positions  of  president  of  the  Nebraska  Press  Association,  president  of 
the  Nebraska  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  and  for  many 
years  was  an  active  member  of  the  State  Historical  Society. 
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FLAGS  OF  THE  STATES 

The  following  article  lists  the  states  which  have  a  state  flag  and 
gives  year  of  adoption  with  description: 

Alabama — 1896,  crimson  cross  of  St.  Andrew  on  field  of  white. 

Arizona — Two  stripes,  upper  red  and  lower  blue  Upper  stripe  is 
made  up  of  thirteen  rays  of  glory,  alternating  red  and  yellow.  In 
center  a  large  golden  star,  overlaps  the  twTo  stripes  of  which  the  flag 
is  composed. 

Arkansas— 1913,  red  field  with  white  diamond  upon  which  ap¬ 
pears  “Arkansas”  with  a  blue  star  above  and  two  blue  stars  below. 
White  diamond  surrounded  by  blue  border  with  25  white  stars 
thereon. 

California— 1911,  white  with  red  stripe  below  and  red  star  at 
union.  Grizzly  bear  at  center  with  “California  Republic”  in  black 
below.  . 

Colorado— 1908,  three  stfipes  with  C  in  gold. 

Connecticut — Azure  blue  field  with  shield  (arms  of  the  state). 

Delaware — 1914,  blue  field,  with  great  seal  in  center.  “December 
7,  1787”  below. 

Florida — 1899,  state  seal  on  ground  of  white  with  red  bars. 

Georgia  -1879,  one-third  blue  with  state  seal,  remaining  two- 
thirds  divided  into  three  horizontal  stripes,  upper  and  lower  red, 
middle  white. 

Idaho — 1909,  blue  field,  name  of  state  and  seal  thereon. 

Illinois — 1915,  state  seal  in  black  or  national  colors  becomes  state 
banner. 

Indiana — 1901,  (banner)  blue  field,  19  stars,  and  a  flaming  torch 
in  gold  or  buff. 

Iowa — 1917,  white  with  American  eagle  holding  in  his  beak  the 
scroll  with  "Our  Liberty  We  Prize  and  Our  Rights  We  Will  Main¬ 
tain”  in  blue  letters.  “Iowa”  below  this  in  red  letters. 

Kansas — Blue  with  state  seal. 

Kentucky — 1880,  navy  blue  ground  with  seal  in  a  wreath  of 
goldenrod. 

Louisiana — 1912,  blue  field,  with  pelican  feeding  its  young,  “Union, 
Justice  and  Confidence”  below. 

Maine — 1909,  field  of  blue,  coat  of  arms  embroidered  in  silk. 

Maryland — 1904,  shield  of  state  (personal  shield  of  Lord  Balti¬ 
more),  colors,  red,  black,  gold,  silver. 

Massachusetts — 1908,  white  field,  seal  in  center. 

Michigan — 1911,  blue  field  with  arms  of  state  thereon. 

Minnesota — 1893,  blue  field  with  state  seal  in  center.  Tip  of  staff 
has  golden  gopher. 

Mississippi — after  Civil  War,  blue,  ■white  and  red  stripes  with  a 
red  union  upon  which  appears  a  blue  cross  of  St.  Andrew  and  thir¬ 
teen  white  stars. 

Missouri — 1913,  red,  white  and  blue  horizontal  stripes  with  band 
of  blue  in  center,  enclosing  coat  of  arms  of  state  on  white  ground, 
twenty-four  stars  on  the  blue  band. 

Montana — 1905,  blue  field  with  seal  of  state  and  gold  fringe. 

Nebraska — 

Nevada — Body  of  solid  blue,  seal  in  center  with  scroll  about  it, 
“Nevada”  above, with  eighteen  gold  stars,  and  motto  below. 

New  Hampshire — 1909,  blue  field  with  state  seal  in  center. 

New  Jersey — 1896,  yellow  field,  state  seal  in  center. 

New  Mexico — Turquoise  blue,  union  of  American  flag  with  forty- 
seven  stars  in  it.  In  upper  fly  corner  the  figures  47,  state  seal  in 
lower  fly  corner,  “New  Mexico”  in  white  in  center. 

New  York — 1909,  blue  ground  with  arms  in  colors  thereon. 

North  Dakota — 1911,  blue  ground,  yellow  fringe  or  border,  eagle 
in  center,  with  olive  branch  and  arrows;  a  shield  with  thirteen  red 
and  white  stripes;  “E  pluribus  unum,”  “North  Dakota.” 

North  Carolina — 1885,  red,  white  and  blue  ground,  gold  “N”  and 
“C”  with  a  star  between,  date  below  and  above — “April  12,  1776” 
and  “May  20,  1775.” 

Ohio — 1902,  pennant  shaped,  three  red  and  two  white  horizontal 
stripes,  union  consisting  of  seventeen  white  stars  in  a  blue  triangular 
field  around  a  red  disc  with  white  O  thereon. 

Oklahoma — 1911,  red  with  white  star  bordered  in  blue,  within 
the  star  the  figures  46. 

Oregon — Blue  with  state  seal  in  center. 

Pennsylvania — 1907,  blue  field  with  state  seal  in  colors. 

Rhode  Island — 1877,  white  ground,  on  each  side  in  center  a  golden 
anchor,  underneath  a  blue  ribbon  with  motto  “Hope”  in  gold  let¬ 
ters.  surrounded  by  thirteen  gold  stars,  flag  edged  with  yellow  fringe. 

South  Carolina — 1861.  blue  with  an  argent  crescent  at  the  point 
In  the  union,  with  a  white  palmetto  tree  in  the  center. 

South  Dakota — 1909,  blue  field,  blazing  sun  in  center;  “South 
Dakota”  above  sun.  “The  Sunshine  State”  below.  On  reverse  of  sun 
the  state  seal.  Fringed  edge. 

Tennessee — 1905,  red  field,  blue  bar  at  edge  of  fly,  separated  by 
white  bar.  In  red  field,  blue  circle  with  white  border,  three  stars 
on  blue  circle. 

Texas — White  and  red  stripe  with  broad  blue  perpendicular  stripe 
at  hoist  or  staff  side  and  upon  it  a  white  star. 

Utah — 1911,  blue  field,  gold  fringe,  center  a  shield  with  eagle 
above;  six  arrows  at  top  of  shield,  crosswise,  “Industry”  and  a  bee¬ 
hive,  and  lilies  growing.  “Utah”  below  hive  and  “1847”  below 
Utah;  two  American  flags  crossed  and  draped  above  shield.  “1896” 
below  shield  and  flags.  Whole  design  circled  in  gold. 

Vermont — 1862,  thirteen  red  and  white  stripes,  large  white  star 
In  blue  field  with  coat  of  arms. 

Virginia — 1861,  blue  field,  white  circle  in  center  with  coat  of  arms 


thereon  (on  reverse  side  the  great  seal),  white  silk  fringe  at  fly 
edge. 

Washington — Green  field  with  state  seal  (front  view  of  face  of 
George  Washington)  in  center. 

West  Virginia — 1904,  white  with  state  seal,  under  which,  on  red 
scroll  in  gold  letters  “West  Virginia.” 

Wisconsin — 1913,  dark  blue  silk,  with  state  coat  of  arms  embroid¬ 
ered  on  both  sides. 

Wyoming — 1917,  blue  field  with  red  border  and  white  border  next 
to  the  blue  field.  White  buffalo  in  center,  with  state  seal  in  colors 
on  buffalo. 

William  Hartford  James,  of  Colfax,  Washington,  former  secre¬ 
tary  of  state  and  acting  governor  of  Nebraska,  died  February  2nd. 
He  was  born  at  Marion,  Ohio,  October  15,  1831,  and  received  his 
education  in  the  public  schools  supplemented  by  two  years  in  the 
academy  there.  In  1853  he  removed  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  married  to  Louisa  Epler  in  1857  and 
moved  to  Dakota  county,  Nebraska,  where  he  had  previously  filed 
upon  a  claim.  During  his  residence  of  fourteen  years  in  Dakota 
county  he  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  and  surveying;  was  a 
member  of  the  first  board  of  trustees  of  Dakota  City  and  first  board 
of  aldermen,  and  was  county  attorney  and  justice  of  the  peace.  He 
was  president  of  a  democratic  mass  convention  held  in  St.  Johns,  July 
11,  1857.  In  1864  he  was  appointed  by  Abraham  Lincoln  register 
of  the  land  office  at  Dakota  City  and  served  five  years.  In  the  fall 
of  1870,  Mr.  James  was  elected  secretary  of  state,  on  the  republican 
ticket,  and  after  the  impeachment  of  Governor  Butler  in  1871,  he 
became  acting  governor.  In  1877  he  removed  to  Colfax.  Washing¬ 
ton,  having  been  appointed  register  of  the  United  States  land  office. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  public  affairs  in  the  early  days  of  Colfax 
and  at  one  time  was  mayor. 

Charles  Frederick  Gunther,  a  romantic  figure  in  the  history  of 
Chicago,  died  February  10th;  was  a  world  renowned  collector  of 
historical  art,  especially  Civil  and  Revolutionary  war  paintings  and 
relics;  born  in  Germany,  March  6th,  1837;  came  with  his  "parents  to 
Pennsylvania  in  1842.  He  was  engaged  in  business  in  Memphis  in 
1860  and  during  the  Civil  War  he  served  as  an  officer  on  a  Confed¬ 
erate  boat.  He  removed  to  Chicago  in  1868  where  he  established 
one  of  the  largest  candy  factories  of  the  West;  served  as  city  treas¬ 
urer  and  was  once  candidate  for  governor  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Gunther 
was  an  honorary  member  of  the  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society, 
elected  in  1911,  at  which  time  he  presented  to  the  Society  a  large  oil 
painting  depicting  buffaloes  grazing  upon  the  Nebraska  plains. 


Passing,  of  the  Nebraska  Pioneer 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Newell,  resident  of  Nebraska  since  1862,  died  in 
Blair,  March  8th. 

Francis  Henry  Yager,  pioneer  Otoe  county  since  1864,  died  in  Ne¬ 
braska  City,  March  8th.  Mrs.  Yager  died  April  3,  1919  after  they 
had  celebrated  their  sixty-fifth  wedding  anniversary. 

Mrs.  Mary  S.  Shannon,  who  came  with  her  husband  to  Nebraska 
in  1859,  died  in  Pawnee  City  March  9th. 

Frank  Maly,  resident  of  Nebraska  since  1866,  died  at  his  home 
near  Crofton,  March  10th. 

Mrs.  Eliza  Reeves,  a  teacher  in  Otoe  county  in  1866,  died  in 
Alliance,  March  10th. 

John  Volkhardy,  born  in  Germany  in  1835,  died  March  10th 
in  Nebraska  City  where  he  had  settled  in  1864;  participated  in  the 
Civil  War  toward  its  close. 

Mrs.  Matilda  Sides,  ninety-five  years  old,  died  at  her  farm  res¬ 
idence  near  Dakota  City,  where  she  had  lived  for  fifty-five  years, 
coming  to  Nebraska  in  1865.  Her  husband  died  January  3,  1909, 
after  which  Mrs.  Sides  lived  alone  and  looked  after  her  household 
affairs  with  faculties  unimpaired  until  within  a  few  days  of  her 
death. 

Mrs.  Marian  Dripps  Barnes  who  was  born  at  Bellevue,  Nebraska, 
November  15,  1827,  died  in  Barneston,  March  11th.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Major  Andrew  Dripps  and  his  wife,  Ma-com-pli-mie,  an 
Oto  woman.  Major  Dripps  was  an  agent  of  the  American  Fur 
Company  and  was  in  charge  of  the  frontier  post  at  Bellevue.  Mrs. 
Barnes  was  educated  in  the  Convent  of  the  Visitation  at  Kaskaskia, 
Ill.,  and  in  1856  was  married  to  Francis  M.  Barnes,  founder  of  the 
town  of  Barneston. 

Matthias  Schmuecker,  who  came  to  Nebraska  with  his  n^pther 
and  her  family  by  ox  team  in  the  fifties,  died  at  his  home  in  Cuming 
county,  near  St.  Charles,  March  16th. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  LaGourge,  who  settled  in  Gage  county  in  1854, 
died  in  Beatrice  March  21st, 

John  Henry  Dundas,  for  fifty-seven  years  a  resident  of  Nemaha 
county,  died  at  Auburn  March  22nd;  born  in  Kane  county,  Ill.,  in 
1846;  married  March  29,  1871,  to  Wealthy  J.  Bishop;  entered  jour¬ 
nalism  in  1884,  when  he  purchased  the  Nebraska  Republican;  two 
years  later  purchased  the  Granger  which  he  continued  to  edit  and 
publish  until  five  years  ago;  was  senator  from  his  (second)  district 
in  the  legislature  of  1897;  a  member  of  the  People’s  Independent 
Party  and  was  a  leader  in  antimonopoly  and  prohibition  movements. 

Frederick  Wohlenberg,  a  resident  of  Lincoln  since  1867,  died 
March  26th. 

Robert  S.  Sackley,  resident  of  Nebraska  since  the  early  sixties, 
died  in  Syracuse,  March  27th. 
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The  April  Blizzard,  1873 

The  slanderous  proclamation  by  Nebraska  newspapers  that  the  well- 
mannered  snowstorm  of  April  3,  1920,  was  a  blizzard  because  it  was 
beneficently  copious,  calls  for  some  account  of  the  real  thing  of  April, 
1873,  which  began  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  13th  and  lasted  with 
little  abatement  through  three  nights  and  days.  The  1920  storm  in¬ 
creased  in  violence  in  its  eastward  course — a  very  common  occurrence 
by  the  way- — though  it  nowhere  deserved  the  name  of  superlative  im¬ 
port. 

Eastern  and  southwestern  land  interests  very  selfishly  strove  to  keep 
the  Nebraska  country  a,  perpetual  dumping-ground  for  the  Indians  they 
wished  to  be  rid  of  and  accordingly  opposed  its  territorial  organization. 
Partly  through  the  inertia  of  that  early  spitefulness,  and  for  the  rest 
through  its  immemorial  provincialism,  the  East  has  habitually  tried 
to  be  funny  at  the  trans-Missouri  country’s  expense.  In  fact,  Nebraska 
is  relatively  immune  from  real  blizzards.  There  are  two  reliably  re¬ 
corded.  the  one  of  1873;  the  other  of  1888.  There  have  been  few,  if  any, 
others  during  the  period  of  occupation  by  white  people. 

The  fortunes  of  Nebraska  seemed  so  precarious  even  as  late  as  the 
seventies  that  The  Omaha  Republican  advised  against  telling  to  the 
world  the  whole  truth  about  the  storm  of  1873;  but  the  Bee  and  the 
Herald  criticized  their  contemporary  for  cowardice  and  praised  their 
own  bold  truthfulness.  The  liyperbole  habit — applying  extravagant  epi¬ 
thets  to  ordinary  things  leaves  no  words  properly  to  characterize  truly 
extraordinary  ones  and  thus  beggars  the  language. 

The  storm  of  1873  was  about  two  hundred  miles  wide  in  Nebraska, 
but  it  was  probably  most  violent  in  the  two  adjoining  tiers  of  counties 
comprising  Nance  and  Platte  on  the  north  and  those  lying  south  as  far 
as  the  Kansas  line.  It  extended  into  Dakota  on  the  north  and  Kansas 
on  the  south,  but  according  to  available  reports,  not  very  far  or  vio¬ 
lently.  At  Yankton  it  was  rough  enough  to  cause  severe  suffering  to 
the  men  and  horses  of  the  Seventh  U.  S.  Cavalry.  Papers  accompany¬ 
ing  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  war  for  1873,  inform  us  that  this  reg¬ 
iment  was  on  the  march  from  the  department  of  the  South  to  Fort  Ab¬ 
raham  Lincoln  and  Fort  Rice  to  suppress  hostile  Indians  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  surveyors  of  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad  westward  from 
the  Missouri  River,  and  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Dakota.  The  staff, 
band  and  four  companies  left  Louisville,  the  regiment’s  headquarters, 
on  April  2,  and  the  other  eight  companies  started  fronr  Memphis  in 
three  separate  detachments  on  April  3,  4  and  5.  Fort  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  established  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  at  the  crossing  of  the 


Northern  Pacific  railroad,  on  June  14,  1872,  but  was  called  Fort  McKeen 
until  November  19,  1872.  Bismarck  was  just  getting  a  start  not  far 
above  on  the  opposite  side.  Fort  Rice  was  established  July  11,  1864,  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river,  about  twenty  miles  in  a  direct  line  below  the 
subsequent  site  of  Fort  Abraham  Lincoln.  This  regiment  was  part  of 
the  Yellowstone  Expedition  which  was  sent  to  establish  a  depot  of  sup¬ 
plies  at  a  point  on  the  projected  line  of  the  railroad  near  the  confluence 
of  Powder  river  with  the  Yellowstone.  The  site  chosen  was  at  the 
mouth  of  Glendive  Creek,  now  within  Dawson  county,  Montana,  near  its 
eastern  boundary.  The  Northern  Pacific  railroad,  in  its  westward 
course,  first  struck  the  Yellowstone  at  this  point.  The  town  of  Glen¬ 
dive,  on  the  same  site,  is  the  capital  of  Dawson  county. 

The  Daily  State  Journal  of  April  15,  1873,  relates  that  two  boys  were 
severely  injured  in  Lincoln  on  Sunday  by  a  shed  being  blown  over  upon 
them;  and  on  the  22d  that  a  man  was  killed  by  the  wind  in  Olive 
Branch  precinct  on  Monday,  but  it  mentions  no  other  casualties.  On 
the  16th  the  Journal  said  that  the  snow  was  six  feet  deep  at  Grand  Is¬ 
land  and  that  a  gale  of  sixty  miles  an  hour  had  blown  down  all  the  tel¬ 
egraph  wires  along  the  Union  Pacific  railroad.  No  trains  had  reached 
Lincoln  from  the  west  on  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  road  but  they 
had  come  in  on  time  from  the  east.  Lincoln  was  “enjoying”  the  fourth 
day  of  the  storm  on  the  16th.  On  the  18th  it  said  that  the  storm  had 
abated  on  the  Union  Pacific  line  and  that  it  hoped  that  communication 
by  rail  and  telegraph  with  the  Pacific  slope  would  soon  be  opened. 

On  the  20th — Sunday — the  Journal  said  that  General  Otto  Funke,  of 
Lincoln,  was  snow-bound  at  Sutton,  on  the  Burlington  road,  from  Sun¬ 
day  until  Friday,  when  he  got  to  Crete  on  horseback.  There  had  been 
great  damage  to  buildings  at  Sutton  and  in  its  vicinity,  and  large  num¬ 
bers  of  horses  and  cattle  were  smothered  in  the  snow.  Near  Grafton 
the  house  of  the  Keeler  family,  comprising  husband,  wife  and  one  child, 
blew  in  upon  them,  and  in  trying  to  reach  a  neighbor's,  half  a  mile  dis¬ 
tant,  the  mother  and  child  perished.  After  they  were  dead  the  nearly 
crazed  father  pressed  on  and  arrived  at  his  goal  in  an  exhausted  con¬ 
dition.  The  storm  was  roughest  between  Grafton  and  Sutton. 

The  Journal  of  the  22d  says  that  the  first  train  from  the  west  reached 
Lincoln  on  the  21st.  Ed.  A.  Church,  for  many  years  manager  of  the 
theater  in  Lincoln,  was  among  the  passengers.  He  had  been  visiting 
his  family  at  their  home  near  Hastings,  where  he  was  snow-bound  for  a 
week.  Within  two  sections  in  the  neighborhood  twelve  horses  perished. 
Often  roofs  of  stables  were  blown  off,  and  then  the  snow  filled  the  build¬ 
ings,  smothering  the  stock.  On  Sunday  afternoon  a  man  who  lived 
near  Red  Cloud  was  visiting  a  neighbor  two  miles  from  his  own  home 
when  the  storm  came,  preventing  his  return.  Fearing  that  he  had 
been  lost,  the  next  morning  his  wife  started  for  the  neighbor’s  house 
with  her  little  daughter.  They  were  found  dead  within  ten  rods  of 
their  own  house.  One  farmer  in  that  vicinity  lost  seventy-five  cattle. 
The  Journal  of  April  24  complained  of  continued  winter  weather.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  accounts,  the  storm  was  much  severer  in  Seward  county 
than  in  Lancaster. 

Charles  B.  Letton,  now  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Nebraska, 
was  keeping  house  all  alone  in  a  dugout,  about  seven  miles  north  of 
Fairbury,  at  the  time  of  the  storm.  He  relates  that  the)  spring  was 
very  forward  and  that  the  weather  was  extremely  pleasant  on  the  fatal 
Easter  Sunday  when  a  fierce  northwest  wind,  with  rain,  came  suddenly. 
On  Monday  morning  there  was  a  howling  snowstorm  and  the  snow 
had  so  nearly  filled  his  stable,  that  two  of  the  animals  were  smothered 
before  he  could  dig  them  out.  He  was  obliged  to  shelter  some  of  the 
stock  in  his  house  ,and  this  was  commonly  done  by  settlers  in  the 
vicinity.  Many  people  whose  houses  were  unroofed  or  who  had  sought 
protection  in  ravines  were  frozen  or  smothered  to  death. 

Under  the  head,  “The  Storm  in  Platte  County,”  The  Platte  Journal  of 
April  23,  1873,  said  that  no  human  being  perished  in  the  county  dur- 
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ing  the  “fearful  storm  '  but  a  thousand  head  of  cattle  and  a  few  horses, 
mules,  sheep  and  chickens  succumbed.  The  ratio  of  losses  of  cattle  was 
not  greater  than  in  other  parts  of  the  path  of  the  storm.  E.  A. 
Gerrard  &  Co.  erected  a  temporary  fence  above  the  original  fence  of 
their  corral,  on  the  side  where  the  snow  got  up  to  the  top  of  it,  and 
thus  kept  the  cattle  from  getting  out  and  drifting  to  destruction  with  the 
storm;  and  notwithstanding  that  there  was  no  shelter  in  the  enclosure, 
they  all  survived.  There  were  no  losses  where  good  care  was  taken.  The 
Journal  called  it  “the  terrific  storm  of  April  14th,  15th  and  16th.”  It 
also  copied  from  the  Kearney  Press  a  statement  that  a  woman  who 
lived  fifteen  miles  northeast  of  the  town,  whose  husband  was  absent  at 
Grand  Island,  perished  in  an  attempt  to  reach  a  neighbor’s  house  after 
the  roof  of  her  own  fell  in.  A  boy  about  fifteen  years  old  started  from 
the  office  of  the  Lone  Tree  Sentinel  on  an  errand  to  a  place  only  twenty 
rods  away.  He  was  found  dead  in  the  Platte  River  a  mile  and  a  half 
distant.  Heavy  losses  of  stock  were  reported  from  Colfax  county. 

The  Sioux  City  Journal  reported  that  the  storm  was  very  severe  at 
Yankton.  On  April  25,  1873,  Captain  John  Mix  of  the  Second  Cavalry, 
commanding  at  Omaha  Barracks,  made  an  official  report  of  the  storm, 
which  was  printed  in  The  Platte  Journal  of  May  7. 

He  started  from  Omaha  on  a  scouting  expedition  after  a  band  of  In¬ 
dians  who  had  stolen  horses  on  the  North  Loup.  His  command  com¬ 
prised  Company  M  and  five  soldiers  of  Company  C.  It  traveled  by  rail¬ 
road  to  Grand  Island  and  then  marched  across  country.  At  Loup  City 
it  was  caught  in  a  hurricane  of  wind  and  rain  followed  by  snow.  The 
men  were  saved  only  by  shelter  provided  by  citizens  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  The  storm  lasted  from  sundown  on  the  13th  to  six  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  16th.  Twenty-five  horses  and  five  mules  perished, 
and  many  men  lost  their  blankets,  boots  and  shoes.  Some  of  the  men 
were  badly  frost-bitten  and  some  so  chilled  that  it  was  very  difficult 
to  revive  them.  Though  the  horses  were  only  sixty  yards  away  they 
could  not  be  reached.  A  sentinel  was  buried  in  snow  from  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning  until  the  next  noon.  The  command  managed  to  march 
eight  miles  to  Oak  Creek  on  the  17th,  and  on  the  18th  it  followed  down 
the  creek  ten  miles  to  settlements,  where  food  was  obtained  for  men 
and  horses  and  wagons  for  the  disabled  soldiers.  The  snow  was  very 
deep  and  the  weather  very  cold. 

The  record  of  temperatures  kept  at  Plattsmoutli  makes  the  following 
showing: 

On  the  13th,  7  a.  m.,  56;  2  p.  m.,  63;  9  p.  m.,  54 

14th,  7  a.  m.,  50;  2  p.  m.,  47;  9  p.  m.,  28 

15th,  7  a.  m.,  31;  2  p.  m.,  37;  9  a.  m„  29 

16th,  7  a.  m.,  37;  2  a.  m.,  42;  9  a.  m„  38 

The  precipitation  on  the  14th  was  rain,  2  inches;  on  the  15th,  rain 
and  snow,  3  inches.  The  lowest  temperature  at  Denver  during  the 
storm  was  18  degrees  above  zero. 

Copy  of  notes  made  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  Observer,  at 
Santee  Indian  Agency,  Nebraska,  relative  to  the  severe  storm,  April  13- 
16,  1873. 

The  great  distinguishing  feature  of  this  month  was  the  great  snow 
storm  of  the  14th,  the  most  destructive  in  its  effects  of  any  which  has 
occurred  in  this  Section  for  some  years.  It  might  properly  be  said  to 
have  commenced  on  the  12th  with  a  very  strong  wind  from  SW  and 
south  which  continued  without  interruption  through  that  and  part  of 
the  succeeding  day.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th  about  10  a.  m.  a  heavy 
cloud  was  seen  to  the  South,  accompanied  by  several  reports  of  distant 
thunder;  towards  noon  the  wind  veered  round  to  NW  and  by  night  it 
blew  strongly  from  the  North.  About  4:00  p.  m.  it  commenced  raining 
and  continued  until  daylight  when  the  snow  commenced  to  fall  and  con¬ 
tinued  uninterruptedly  until  the  afternoon  of  the  16th  the  wind  mean¬ 
while  blowing  a  perfect  hurricane.  The  horses  and  cattle  that  were  ex¬ 
posed  were  driven  before  it  into  ravines  and  byplaces  where  they  were 
covered  by  the  drifting  snow  and  hundreds  of  them  perished.  It  was 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  average  depth  of  snow  with  accuracy  but  in 
placing  it  at  20  inches  I  think  I  have  under  rather  than  over  estimated 
it  for  this  first  of  May  snow  drifts  can  be -found  more  than  2  feet  in 
depth.  Bazile  Creek,  which  in  ordinary  times  runs  a  stream  of  water 
40  feet  in  width  from  1  to  3  feet  in  depth  and  which  is  here  dammed 
for  milling  purposes  was  completely  dried  up  by  the  accumulated  snow 
so  that  no  water  passed  over  the  dam  for  more  than  a  week  and  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  there  was  none  in  the  pool  above  it  The  Eastern  limit  of  this 
storm  about  40  miles  east  of  this  place  is  said  to  have  been  clearly 
defined  as  though  made  with  a  line.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  ther¬ 
mometer  during  the  snowfall  was  28.11  degrees  which  produced  a  wet 
snow  and  in  great  measure  was  the  cause  of  the  wholesale  destruction 
of  animal  life  as  it  adhered  to  their  bodies  and  impeded  their  move¬ 
ments  until  exhausted  they  sank  under  it  and  were  smothered  in  the 
drifts. 

Copy  of  “Daily  Journal”,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  April  13th  to  17th,  1873. 

13th — Barometer  still  gradually  falling.  Light  rain  began  10:30  a. 
m.,  ended  at  1:30  p.  m„  0.34  rainfall.  All  communication  with  the  West 
was  cut  off,  after  the  6:20  a.  m.  report.  A  violent  storm  began  in  the 
West.  From  Officials  of  the  U.  P.  R.  R.  it  was  learned  that  a  great  deal 
of  damage  was  done  by  the  extraordinarily  high  winds.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  lives  were  lost. 

14th — No  communication  can  yet  be  had  with  the  West,  the  lines  of 
both  telegraph  companies  being  down  and  buried  in  15  feet  of  snow. 
The  storm  still  rages  with  unabated  violence  in  the  West,  although  at 
this  point  nothing  more  serious  than  heavy  rains  are  as  yet  felt.  Bar¬ 
ometer  quite  low.  Cor.  29.46,  wind  N.,  weather  Lt.  Rain. 

15th — Rain  changed  to  snow  during  the  night  falling  very  heavy, 


wind  N.,  barometer  rising,  weather,  Hy.  Snow. 

16th — Snow  changed  to  rain  during  the  night  continued  falling  all 
day.  Wind  N.,  steady  at  20  miles  per  hour. 

17tli — Rain  ended  during  the  past  night  Storm  still  raging  on  the 
line  of  the  U.  P.  R.  R.  As  near  as  can  be  determined,  the  storm  has 
an  area  of  500  miles  East  and  West,  and  about  75  miles  being  the  dis¬ 
tance  over  which  it  has  raged  in  its  greatest  fury.  This  evening,  the 
first  trains  came  in  since  the  32th  instant.  Passengers  report  that  the 
suffering  of  the  emigrants  must  have  been  terrible,  cut  off  from  all  sup¬ 
plies  of  every  description,  many  have  starved  to  death,  while  others 
have  become  blinded  by  the  fury  of  the  storm,  and  in  consequence  of 
this  have  wandered  from  the  course  and  frozen  to  death.  The  ingress 
of  emigration  to  this  State  during  the  present  year,  has  been  uuusally 
large,  and  many  who  had  just  arrived  at  the  points  selected  for  future 
homes,  had  only  temporary  shelter,  consisting  principally  of  tents. 
These,  being  composed  of  such  light  fabrics,  the  gale  tore  to  shreds 
almost  instantaneously  leaving  them  (the  Emigrants)  without  shelter 
of  any  kind.  The  snow  which  has  fallen  during  the  prevalence  of  this 
fearful  storm,  has  not  been  of  the  ordinary  large  flakes,  but  fine  almost 
as  sand,  filling  the  air  so  perfectly,  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  see  the 
hand,  when  held  out  at  arm’s  length.  In  the  village  of  Grand  Island, 
men  were  lost  in  crossing  the  street,  and  the  bodies  found  three  miles 
away,  on  the  banks  of  the  Platte  River.  Houses,  that  were  supposed 
to  be  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  heavy  gales  that  the  country  is 
subject  to,  were  lifted  up  bodily  and  dashed  down  with  violence  to  the 
ground,  at  which  they  were  completely  demolished.  The  track  of  the 
road  has  been  completely  covered  in  IS  feet  of  snow  at  numerous  places, 
ever  since  the  storm  began.  Its  equal  has  never  been  seen  nor  felt  by 
the  inhabitants  of  this  portion  of  the  country,  and  the  U.  P.  Officials 
say  it  is  the  most  severe  that  lias  ever  occurred  on  their  road.  Large 
quantities  of  stock  has  been  lost  both  at  the  farms  and  on  the  cars. 
Out  of  eight  car  loads  of  hogs  at  Laramie,  not  enough  remained  after 
the  storm  to  fill  one  single  car,  and  the  devastation  has  been  proportion¬ 
ally  large  among  the  other  species  of  stock  on  the  road.  Full  reports  of 
this  storm  will  be  obtained  and  forwarded  to  the  Chief  Signal  Officers. 

Notes  from  the  observations  made  for  the  Smithsonian,  Post  Hos¬ 
pital  and  other  weather  observers  in  Nebraska,  with  regard  to  a  severe 
storm  that  occurred  in  that  State  during  the  period  April  13  to  17,  1873. 

Sidney  Barracks — Min.  Temp.  10°  on  the  15th,  no  remarks  except 
snowr  and  rain  on  the  13th.  This  record  believed  to  be  in  error.  Prob¬ 
ably  10°. 

Ft.  McPherson — Min.  Temp.  22°  on  16th.  Rain  and  snow  13  to  15. 

De  Soto — Rain  and  snow  13th  to  16th.  Lowest  observed  31°  on  15th. 

Emerson — Rain  and  snow  13th  to  16th,  amount  .60,  lowest  temper¬ 
ature  observed  24°. 

Norfolk — Rain  and  snow  13tli  to  16th,  amount  1.15.  Lowest  observed 
temperature  24°. 

Omaha  Mission — Rain  or  snow7  13th  to  16th,  snow7  melted.  Lowest 
temperature  observed  34°. 

Papillion  Valley,  near  Bellevue — Rain  and  snow  intervals,  13th  to 
16th.  Lowrest  temperature  32°. 

Plymouth  (near) — Snow  storm  on  15th  with  a  strong  wind  from  NW. 
Snow  drifted  to  the  depths  of  6  feet  in  the  draws  and  behind  stables 
and  fences.  Had  no  instruments  to  take  temperature  or  amount  of 
melted  snow.  The  temperature  was  above  freezing  or  stock  w7ould  have 
suffered. 

Red  Cloud — Min.  temperature  26°.  The  13th  of  this  month  the  first 
rain  (excepting  slight  sprinkles)  fell  in  six  months.  It  soon  turned 
to  snow.  The  storm  continued  three  days  without  abating,  increasing 
in  severity  and  attended  with  very  high  winds.  A  number  of  people 
perished  being  out  in  the  storm.  Horses  and  cattle  were  driven  by 
the  storm  into  the  river  and  perished.  Houses  being  constructed  were 
demolished  and  dwelling  houses  partially  unroofed. 

Harlan,  Republican  City,  P.  O. — Rain  and  snow  13th  to  15th,  6  inches 
snow.  Lowest  temperature  27°  on  16th.  Tornado  4:00  p.  m.  13th  up¬ 
rooted  trees,  blew  down  houses  and  blew  cattle  into  river  and  drowned 
them. 

West  Point — Snow  and  rain  13th  to  16th.  (Amount  uncertain,  prob¬ 
ably  mostly  melted  as  it  fell.) 

After  consulting  the  report  of  the  storm  by  the  chief  signal  officer  of 
the  U.  S.  army,  Mr.  George  A.  Loveland,  meteorologist  of  the  U.  S. 
weather  bureau  at  Lincoln,  agrees  with  my  opinion  that  the  foregoing 
statement  of  the  damage  along  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  is  exagger¬ 
ated.  The  storm  w7as  most  destructive  in  Texas. 

ALBERT  WATKINS. 


First  Capital  of  Red  Willow  County 

A  historical  sketch  entitled  The  Beginnings  of  Red  Willow  County, 
printed  in  volume  XIX  of  the  publications  of  the  Historical  Society, 
contains  an  account  of  the  struggle  for  the  county,  seat  between  In— 
dianola  and  Red  Willow.  Senator  John  H.  Cordeal  supplied  valuable 
material  for  the  history,  obtained  from  the  county  records.  The  elec¬ 
tion  for  locating  the  county  seat  and  for  choosing  the  first  county  of¬ 
ficers  was  held  on  May  27,  1873.  The  canvassers  found  in  favor  of  In- 
dianola,  both  in  respect  to  the  county  seat  and  the  candidates  for  county 
offices  nominated  by  the  partisans  of  Indianola;  whereupon  the  Red 
Willow  faction  brought  suit  in  the  court  of  George  W.  Colvin,  a  justice 
of  the  peace  at  Arapahoe,  then  the  county  seat  of  Furnas  county,  pray¬ 
ing  for  a  reversal  of  the  count  of  the  canvassers.  On  August  1,  1873, 
the  justice  found  for  Red  Willow,  but  the  decision  was  appealed  to  the 
district  court,  whereupon  the  Red  Willow  party  gave  up  the  county 
records  and  yielded  the  offices  to  the  appellants.  Quite  recently  Sen- 

( Concluded  on  fourth  page.) 
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NEBRASKA  SOCIETY 
DAUGHTERS 
OF  THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


Memorial  Fountain  and  Seat 
in  Antelope  Park,  Lincoln, 
erected  by  Deborah  Avery 
Chapter. 


The  National  Society,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  organ¬ 
ized  in  Washington,  October  11,  1890,  with  a  charter  membership  of 
818,  now  numbers  more  than  102,000.  The  dream  of  the  pioneers  of 
this  organization  lias  come  true  in  a  manner  exceeding  the  hopes  of 
even  the  most  optimistic.  Memorial  Continental  Hall,  the  home  of  the 
society  in  Washington,  is  one  of  the  show  places  of  the  capital.  It  is 
valued  at  more  thau  one  million  dollars  and  is  held'  under  charter 
granted  by  the  United  States  government  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
granted  to  any  patriotic  society,  and  is  free  from  taxation  by  special  act 
of  Congress  because  of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  society  in  promoting 
ideals  of  public  service  and  patriotism.  Memorial  Continental  Hall  is 
unique  because  it  is  a  memorial  by  women  to  the  men  and  women  of 
the  stirring  revolutionary  times.  Many  of  the  most  important  meet¬ 
ings  in  Washington  for  the  advancement  of  historical  research,  scien¬ 
tific  investigation  and  sociological  study  are  held  in  Continental  Hall. 

The  Nebraska  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 


MARYM.  A.  STEVENS 
First  Re&ent  Deborah  Avery  Chapter,  Lincoln 


had  its  beginning  when  Deborah  Avery  Chapter  was  organized  May  15, 
1896,  at  Lincoln  and  chartered  by  the  National  Society  on  June  17.  The 
Omaha  chapter  was  formed  on  June  29th  and  chartered,  by  the  National 
Society  on  October  1st  of  the  same  year.  Mary  M.  A.  Stevens  was  the 
first  regent  of  Deborah  Avery  Chapter  and  Mrs.  Laura  B.  Pound,  ap- 
pointed  in  May,  189G,  was  the  first  state  regent  for  Nebraska.  Mrs. 
Prances  Avery  Haggard  of  Lincoln  was  elected  state  regent  in  1898 
and  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Towle  of  Omaha.  In  1901  Mrs. 
Pound  was  again  elected  and  served  two  terms.  She  called  the  first 
state  conference  in  October.  1902  which  was  held  in  Lincoln  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Addison  S.  Tibbets.  The  main  purpose  of  the  conference  was 
to  arrange  for  celebrating  the  centennial  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  ex¬ 


pedition.  The  anniversary  of  the  council  of  Lewis  and  Clark  with  the 
Oto  and  Missouri  Indians  was  observed  August  3,  1904,  and  a  Nebraska 
boulder  was  dedicated  at  Fort  Calhoun  with  appropriate  exercises,  par¬ 
ticipated  in  by  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  and  the  Nebraska 
State  Historical  Society.  This  was  the  first  historical  event  commem¬ 
orated  by  the  Daughters  in  Nebraska. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Nebraska  Daughters  $2000  was  appropriated 
by  the  legislature  in  1911  “for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  pro¬ 
curing  of  suitable  monuments  to  mark  the  Oregon  trail  in  the  state 
of  Nebraska.” 

This  sum  was  expended  under  a  commission  composed  of  the  state 
regent  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  secretary  of 
the  State  Historical  Society  and  the  state  surveyor.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  places  along  the  Oregon  Trail  in  Nebraska  have  been  marked  be¬ 
ginning  with  its  entrance  into  the  state  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Gage 
county  and  ending  with  the  monument  near  Henry,  Nebraska,  where 


MRS.  S.  B.  POUND 


A  State  Recent  Nebraska  Society,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 

the  trail  crosses  the  line  into  Wyoming. 

The  Nebraska  Society  recently  held  its  eighteenth  annual  conference 
in  Hastings  and  reports  thirty-eight  chapters  in  the, state  and  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  1672.  “Any  woman,  eighteen  years  of  age  or  more,  is  eligible 
to  membership  provided  she  be  descended  from  a  man  or  woman  who, 
with  unfailing  loyalty,  rendered  material  aid  to  the  cause  of  American 
Independence;  or  from  a  recognized  patriot,  soldier  or  sailor  or  Civil 
officer,  in  one  of  the  several  Colonies  or  States,  or  of  the  United  Colo¬ 
nies  or  States _ ”  The  Daughters  do  not  consider  the  tracing  of 

ancestry  a  fad  but  a  family  duty  in  order  that  the  recollections  and  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  past  may  be  preserved  for  the  historian. 

The  Nebraska  Society  desires  to  cooperate  in  every  way  with  the 
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State  Historical  Society  and  the  17th  annual  conference  In  Hastings 
In  1920  passed  a  resolution  that  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revol¬ 
ution  in  Nebraska  encourage  the  accumulation  of  data  pertaining  to  the 
early  history  of  each  county  and  that  a  department  for  extensive  genea¬ 
logical  research  be  established  and  fostered  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  Historical  Society.  One  chapter  is  now  at  work  gathering  data 
for  a  history  of  Butler  county;  another  is  compiling  a  record  of  the 
names  and  war  service  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  Fairmont  and  vi¬ 
cinity.  Deborah  Avery  Chapter  of  Lincoln  has  placed  in  the  historical 
library  as  a  permanent  loan  a  complete  set  of  the  lineage  books  contain¬ 
ing  the  family  record  of  over  50,000  members  of  the  organization.  New 
volumes  are  added  as  rapidly  as  they  are  published.  This  chapter  also 
maintains  a  valuable  collection  of  Colonial  relics  in  the  rooms  of  the 
society.  In  1916  a  volume  on  Nebraska  Pioneer  Reminiscences  was 
published  by  the  Daughters. 

During  the  recent  war  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
pledged  themselves  both  as  an  organization  and  as  individuals  “to  our 
country  in  arms  for  liberty  and  humanity.”  Perhaps  the  greatest  work 
they  are  now  doing  is  the  movement  toward  patriotic  education;  the 
training  of  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  our  people  in  the  duties  and 
privileges  of  American  citizenship.  The  Nebraska  Society  has  been 
especially  active  in  the  work  of  Americanization.  Deborah  Avery 
chapter  conducted  classes  for  better  citizenship  under  a  trained  director 
for  several  years.  When  final  papers  are  granted  giving  the  rights 
of  citizenship  to  the  foreign  born  of  Lincoln  a  representative  of  this 
chapter  is  appointed  to  attend  the  ceremony  and  present  a  silk  flag  to 
the  new  citizen. 

On  March  7tli  Mrs.  Elvira  Caroline  Tewksbury,  a  daughter  of  a  Co¬ 
lonial  hero  died  in  Plattsmouth.  Her  father,  James  Walker,  served  in 
Colonel  Chase’s  regiment  in  the  Revolutionary  war  and  under  command 
of  General  Francis  Smith  was  one  of  the  militiamen  who  marched  from 
Cornish,  New  Hampshire,  to  reinforce  the  garrison  at  Fort  Ticonderoga. 
Mrs.  Tewksbury  had  been  a  resident  of  Plattsmouth  and  Cass  county 
since  1860.  For  several  years  she  received  a  pension  from  the  Daugh¬ 
ters. 

CLARA  S.  PAINE. 


First  Capital  of  Red  Willow  County 

(Concluded  from  second  page.) 

ator  Cordeal  discovered  the  record  of  the  judgment  on  the  appeal  in  the 
courthouse  at  Beaver  City,  now  the  county  seat  of  Furnas  county. 
Following  is  a  copy  of  the  instrument: 

TRANSCRIPT  OF  DISTRICT  COURT  JOURNAL,  VOL.l,  PAGE  24. 
FURNAS  COUNTY,  NEBRASKA: 

W.  D.  Wildman,  Leslie  M.  Lawton, 
Royal  Buck  &  Thomas  Eaton. 

Plaintiffs. 

Against, 

I.  J.  Starbuck,  E.  S.  Hill,  B.  F. 
Bradbury,  William  Boyer,  W.  S. 
Fitch,  and  G.  A.  Hunter, 

Defendants. 

The  above  entitled  action  having  been  duly  brought  into  this  court 
on  an  appeal  taken  by  the  appellants,  I.  J.  Starbuck,  E.  S.  Hill,  B.  F. 
Bradbury,  William  Boyer,  W.  S.  Fitch  and  G.  S.  Hunter,  from  the 
judgment  rendered:  on  the  1st  of  August,  A.  D.  1873,  by  George  W. 
Colvin,  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  Furnas  county,  in  the  state  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  in  favor  of  the  said  W.  D.  Wildman,  Leslie  H.  Lawton,  Royal 
Buck,  Thomas  Eaton  and  L.  R.  Sitler,  and  now  on  this  22  day  of  June, 
A.  D.  1877,  comes  the  said  defendants,  I.  J.  Starbuck,  et.  al.,  by  their 
attorney,  W.  S.  Morlan,  and  it  appearing  that  the  said  plaintiffs  W. 

D.  Wildman  et  al  have  not  prosecuted  their  action  with  diligence 

against  the  said  defendants,  I.  J.  Starbuck,  et  al.,  and  after  full  hear¬ 
ing  of  said  matter  and  deliberation  being  had  thereon  it  is  now  on 
motion  of  the  said  W.  S.  Morlan  adjudged  that  the  said  judgment 
rendered  by  the  said  justice  as  aforesaid  be  and  the  same  is  in  all 
things  reversed  and  that  this  action  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  dis¬ 
missed  at  the  costs  of  the  said  plaintiffs  W.  D.  Wildmati  et  al.  It  is 
therefore  considered  that  said  defendants  I.  J.  Starbuck  et  al  will  re¬ 
cover  of  said  plaintiffs  W.  D.  Wildman  et  al.,  the  costs  in  its  behalf 
expended,  taxed  at  ? . and  costs. 

Read  and  approved  WILLIAM  GASLIN,  Jr.  Judge. 

June  22,  1877,  Dismissal  for 
want  of  prosecution. 

16  W.  D,  Wildman, 

J.  G.  Eaton 
L.  K.  Sitler  and 
Royal  Buck, 

vs.  LLLL 

I.  J.  Starbuck, 

E.  S.  Hill,  B.  F.  Bradbury, 

William  Burger 
W.  S.  Morlan  and  W.  S.  Fitch, 

Deft. 

At  an  election  held  on  August  2,  1891,  a  majority  of  the  voters  de¬ 
cided  to  remove  the  county  seat  from  Indianola  to  McCook,  but  a 
dispute  over  the  vote  of  Coleman  precinct  was  kept  in  the  courts 
until  1896,  so  that  the  removal  did  not  occur  until  that  year. 

At  the  first  election  in  Furnas  county,  held  on  April  8,  1873,  the 


county  seat  was  located  at  Arapahoe,  but  at  the  election  held  on 
October  14  of  the  same  year,  Beaver  City  captured  the  prize  and  has 
held  it  ever  since.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  Red  Willow,  there  were 
two  small  factions  in  the  county,  one  of  Arapahoe  ,  the  other  of  Beaver 
City.  ALBERT  WATKINS. 


Passing,  of  the  Nebraska  Pioneer 

Elisha  McGuire,  pioneer  Nebraskan,  1857,  died  in  Tekamah, 
March  27th;  was  a  stage  driver  in  1859-60;  served  eleven  months  in 
the  Civil  War,  in  Company  B,  Second  Regiment  Nebraska  Cavalry 
Volunteers. 

Christopher  Brinkman,  soldier  of  the  Civil  War,  pioneer  Ne¬ 
braskan,  in  1866,  died  at  Newman  Grove,  March  29th. 

Hans  Obermiller,  who  settled  in  Grand  Island  in  1862,  died 
March  29th. 

George  Grant,  resident  of  DeWitt  since  1858,  died  March  30th. 

Hans  Obermiller,  resident  of  Nebraska  since  1862,  died  in  Far- 
well,  about  March  31st. 

Elijah  Filley,  resident  of  Gage  county  since  1867,  died  in  Be¬ 
atrice  March  31st.  He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  in  the  legislature  of  1881,  and  a  senator  in  the  legislature  of 
1883;  and  was  active  in  agricultural  organizations. 

Jack  Peniska,  Ponca  Indian  scout,  veteran  of  the  Civil  War, 
buried  March  31st  on  the  Ponca  Indian  Reservation.  Military  ser¬ 
vices  were  held  by  the  Niobrara  post  of  the  American  Legion  after 
which  the  tribal  ceremony  was  conducted  by  the  Indians. 

Mrs.  E.  K.  Brosins,  born  at  St.  James,  Nebraska,  in  1858,  died 
at  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota,  March  29th. 

George  E.  Grant,  pioneer  of  1858  in  Gage  county,  died  March 

30th. 

Nathan  Albert  Wickham,  pioneer  of  Richardson  county  in  1864, 
died  at  Salem,  April  1st. 

Preston  Keiser,  resident  of  Nebraska  since  1865,  died  in  Hum¬ 
boldt,  April  2nd. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Baker,  resident  of  Dakota  county  for  sixty- 
five  years,  died  April  2nd  at  his  home  near  Dakota  City;  born  in 
Chautauqua  county,  New  York,  December  22nd,  1835;  settled  at 
Omadi  in  1855. 

Jesse  Davis,  who  came  by  ox  team  to  Nemaha  county  in  1867, 
died  in  Weeping  Water,  April  3rd. 

Mrs.  Eunice  Bennett  Griffith,  who  settled  on  a  farm  in  Cass 
county  in  1867,  died  in  York  April  10th. 

Mrs.  James  Monroe  Parker,  who  came  to  Nebraska  territory 
with  her  husband  by  prairie  schooner  in  1863,  died  in  Omaha  April 
11th. 

Ellen  Beardshear,  resident  of  Dakota  county  since  1858,  died  at 
Dakota  City  April  13th. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Spence,  who  came  to  Nebraska  in  1866,  died  at 
her  home  in  Glendale  precinct  April  13th. 

Victor  William  Miller,  resident  of  LaPlatte  since  1854,  died 
April  14th. 

Philip  Bindernagel  who  came  to  Nebraska  City  by  ox  team  in 
1866  died  on  April  15th  at  Beatrice  where  he  had  lived  since  1873. 

WTilliam  Henderson  Moore,  resident  of  Otoe  county  in  1854,  died 
in  Plattsmouth,  April  15th.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  hired  by 
Majors,  Russell  and  Waddell  as  a  bullwhacker  and  made  some  thirty 
trips  across  the  plains. 

Sidney  Herbert  Stebbins,  a  resident  of  Pawnee  City  since  1860, 
died  April  16th. 

Mrs.  Gratzie  Stuhr,  who  settled  in  Douglas  county  in  the  fifties, 
died  in  Omaha,  April  18th. 

Mrs.  L.  J.  Griffith,  pioneer  of  Cass  county  in  1867,  died  April 

19  th. 

Auguste  Quante,  pioneer  and  freighter,  resident  of  Nebraska 
since  1866,  died  in  Brock,  April  23rd. 

Thomas  Newton  Tolle,  resident  of  Nebraska  City  since  1858, 
died  April  23rd. 

William  Granville  Cunningham,  a  freighter  across  the  plains  in 
the  early  sixties,  died  at  Blair  April  24th;  had  been  a  resident  of  Ne¬ 
braska  since  1860. 

Francis  X.  Dellone,  noted  Catholic  pioneer  of  Omaha  since  1857, 
died  April  26th. 

Timothy  Murphy,  Dakota  county  pioneer  since  1867,  died  in 
Dakota  City  April  26th. 

Mary  Dolan,  who  homesteaded  near  Wahoo  in  1858,  died  in 
Plainview  on  April  30th. 

Thomas  C.  Kimsey,  resident  of  Nemaha  county  in  1857,  died  at 
Benkelman  on  April  30th. 

Dora  Sophia  Krantz,  a  resident  of  Nebraska  since  1866,  died  May 
1st  at  her  home  near  Sterling. 

Zenas  Stevens,  who  freighted  with  ox  teams  from  Omaha  to  Salt 
Lake  City  and  Denver,  a  resident  of  Omaha  since  1860,  died  May 
3rd. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Hazelgrove,  who  came  to  Nebraska  in  I860,  died  in 
South  Sioux  City  May  3rd. 

Mrs.  Burton  H.  Shoemaker,  resident  of  Nebraska  since  1863, 
died  in  Lincoln  on  May  4th. 

Gerrit  H.  Wehmer,  who  came  with  his  parents  to  Nebraska  in 
1862,  died  near  Sterling  on  May  10th. 

Duane  Brown,  who  resided  in  Washington  county  from  1866 
to  1918,  died  at  the  home  of  his  daughter  in  Bloomfield  on  May  13th. 

Henry  Martyn  Kemp  died  in  Schuyler,  Nebraska,  May  13th; 
born  in  England,  October  10,  1823;  came  from  Michigan  to  Nebraska 
in  a  prairie  schooner  in  1858. 

Michael  Johnson,  a  highly  respected  pioneer  citizen  of  Dodge 
county  since  1859,  died  May  16th. 

Jonathan  Martin,  born  near  Fall  River,  Mass.,  July  21,  1820, 
died  at  Martinsburg,  Nebraska,  on  May  18th;  same  to  Nebraska  in 
1867;  was  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Martinsburg. 

Mrs.  Charles  J.  Karbach,  a  resident  of  Omaha  for  sixty-three 
years,  died  May  19th;  Mr.  Karbach  came  to  Omaha  in  1855  and  had 
a  large  part  in  the  development  of  that  city. 
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A  recent  publication  of  the  Iowa  State  Historical  Society  gives  the 
history  of  the  Cardiff  Giant,  a  stone  figure  manufactured  at  Fort  Dodge, 
Iowa,  and  “discovered”  at  Cardiff,  New  York,  in  1869.  Thousands  of 
dollars  were  made  by  the  exhibition  of  the  stone  figure  before  the  hoax 
was  exposed.  Which  reminds  the  editor  of  the  “Petrified  Man”  found 
buried  in  the  badlands  about  three  miles  from  Chadron  in  the  nineties. 
The  story  of  this  famous  frontier  scout  will  be  given  in  a  future  issue 
of  this  magazine  with  exact  facts  and  verified  dates. 


Delay  has  occurred  in  the  issue  of  this  magazine.  For  this  there  is 
sincere  regret.  It  should  promptly  appear  as  dated.  Sometimes  delay 
arises  for  need  of  time  to  verify  and  correct  manuscript.  With  much 
current  correspondence  and  limited  office  force  it  is  difficult  to  meet  all 
the  calls.  Our  remorse  is  mitigated  only  a  little  by  noting  that  some  of 
the  strong  state  historical  societies  are  farther  behind  in  their  period¬ 
ical  issues  than  Nebraska.  Most  of  the  copy  for  the  next  two  issues  of 
this  magazine  is  now  in  hand  and  they  may  be  looked  for  at  an  early 
date. 


Two  articles  in  one  issue  of  this  quarterly  by  Mr.  Bengston,  one  of 
our  recent  research  members,  is  more  than  is  usually  accorded.  Both 
articles  have  been  in  type  for  some  time  and  the  change  in  form  of  the 
magazine  seems  to  require  publication  now.  And  then  both  are  good 
stories. 


“American  Catholics  in  the  War”  is  the  title  of  a  mew  historical  vol¬ 
ume  of  470  pages  from  the  Catholic  War  Council;  edited  by  Michael 
Williams,  published  by  MacMillan.  The  book  says  it  is  but  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  record.  It  will  be  found  of  great  reference  value  to  stu¬ 
dents  of  religious  movements  as  well  as  wars.  A  few  direct  quotations 
illustrate  this  point: 

“There  were  some  20,000  Catholics  among  approximately  2,700,000 
inhabitants  of  the  thirteen  colonies  in  1776.” 

“It  is  estimated  that  in  the  United  States  in  1860  there  were  about 
4,500,000  Catholics  out  of  a  total  population  of  31,500,000.” 

“In  the  United  States  religious  census  of  1916  the  total  number  of 
church  members  in  the  country  is  set  down  at  41,926,854,  the  number  of 
Catholics  as  approximately  16,000,000.” 

‘The  value  of  Catholic  Church  property  is  given  at  $374,206,895,  which 
far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  church.” 

“The  Catholic  citizens  of  America  furnished  for  the  World  War  more 
than  30  per  cent  of  the  enlisted  fighting  men  in  our  army  and  navy.” 

“The  department  of  historical  records  of  the  National  Catholic  War 
Council  has  on  file  the  names  of  more  than  17.000  Catholic  soldiers,  sail¬ 
ors  and  marines  who  were  killed  or  died  under  the  colors,  with  more 
than  2  000  parishes  still  to  be  heard  from.  The  total  number  of  Amer¬ 
ican  dead  as  given  by  the  war  department  is  126,656.” 


Upon  the  editor’s  desk  lie  two  volumes  of  Records  of  the  World  War, 
fresh  from  the  office  of  the  adjutant  general  at  Washington.  These  a.re 
Field  Orders  of  the  Fifth  Division  and  of  the  Second  Army  Corps  with 
maps  and  diagrams.  They  are  thin  volumes  of  less  than  200  pages  each, 
but  packed  with;  thrilling  interest.  Their  contents  cover  the  period 
overseas  from  May  1918  to  February  1919.  Most  of  the  orders  are 


marked  “Secret.”  Directions  for  advance,  for  signals,  for  liason  with 
other  commands  ar J  brief,  but  full.  From  these  printed  volumes  of 
original  records  historians  of  the  future  will  obtain  their  most  impor¬ 
tant  material.  Complete  sets  of  these  volumes  in  the  Historical  Society 
library  will  be  available  for  ex-service  men  and  others  interested. 


The  Winnebago  Indian  triba  lives  half  (nearly)  in  Nebraska — the 
other  half  in  Wisconsin.  The  Nebraska  half  is  the  subject  of  a  60-page 
monograph  written  by  Dr.  Margaret  W.  Koenig  and  published  by  this 
Society  in  August.  Passing  from  the  old  life  to  the  new  is  a  critical 
period  in  the  life  of  any  primitive  people.  The  survival  of  the  Winne¬ 
bago,  like  that  of  the  Pawnee  is  still  in  doubt.  Dr.  Koenig’s  contribu¬ 
tion  has  been  highly  commended  in  a  number  of  letters  received  by  the 
Society. 


Index  of  continuous  growth  of  interest  in  history  of  the  State  is  the 
flood  of  letters  coming  to  the  editor’s  desk.  Every  day  brings  numer¬ 
ous  inquiries  in  regard  to  historical  sites,  events  and  persons  in  Ne¬ 
braska.  Many  of  these  letters  call  for  extended  research  to  answer. 


The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  in  Nebraska  are  making 
a  concentrated  effort  to  gather  pioneer  reminiscences  and  county  data 
to  be  placed  with  the  Nebraska  Historical  Society  for  reference.  Already 
some  valuable  miscellaneous  manuscripts  have  been  secured. 


All  of  the  records  of  the  Nebraska  State  Council  of  Defense  and  the 
papers  of  the  Womens’  Council  of  Defense  are  in  the  keeping  of  the  State 
Histprical  Society.  Photographs  and  other  records  showing  Nebraska’s 
part  in  the  World  War  are  constantly  being  added  to  our  collections. 


The  Historical  Society  has  recently  acquired  many  of  the  private 
papers  of  Dr,  L.  J.  Abbott  who  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  1867.  These  papers  are  full  of  interesting  material  rel¬ 
ative  to  the  territorial  history  of  Nebraska. 


The  next  issue  of  Nebraska  History  will  appear  in  its  new  magazine 
form — convenient  for  reading  and  for  binding  into  volumes  of  the  same 
size  as  bound  volumes  issued  by  the  Society. 


THE  WINNEBAGO  IN  MINNESOTA 

Recently  the  superintendent  received  a  letter  from  Thomas  Hughes, 
an  attorney  at  Mankato,  Minnesota,  asking  for  a  copy  of  a  photograph 
taken  in  New  York  City  in  1866  showing  the  principal  chiefs  of  the 
Winnebago  tribe  and  especially  Chiefs  Decorah  and  Little  Hill. 

This  photograph  was  taken  at  the  instance  of  Robert  W.  Furnas, 
when  he  was  Indian  agent  for  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago.  He  depos¬ 
ited  a  copy  with  the  Historical  Society.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
pictures  of  that  period,  clear  and  distinct  after  all  the  years  and  show¬ 
ing  Colonel  Furnas  surrounded  by  the  group  of  chiefs  who  accompanied 
him  on  his  trip  east. 

Mr.  Hughes’  letter  gives  a  glimpse  of  what  is  being  done  at  the  old 
home  of  the  Winnebago  to  preserve  their  tradition  and  memory.  The 
Winnebago  wrere  the  first  Indians  seen  by  the  editor  as  a  very  small 
boy  in  Houston  county,  Minnesota.  Mr.  Hughes  writes: 

“The  Winnebagos,  as  you  know%  had  their  reservation  here  in  Blue 
Earth  County,  from  1855  to  1863,  and  our  local  society,  as  wrell  as  our 
state  society,  is  much  interested  in  their  history.  During  this  past 
winter,  I  have  gathered  a  large  quantity  of  material  pertaining  to  the 
tribe.  I  have  several  dozen  letters  from  Oliver  LaMere  and  Dr.  N,  W. 
Jipson  of  Chicago,  who  is  waiting  a  history  of  the  Winnebago  tribe. 
Our  local  society  have  had  a  map  ifaade  of  the  old  reservation  here, 
which  covered  a  strip  of  land  twenty-five  miles  long  and  thirteen  miles 
wide  and  we  have  been  relocating  the  sites  of  the  various  villages, 
which  the  Winnebagos  occupied  wiiile  here,  with  the  names  of  the  chiefs 
of  each.  We  have  also  gathered  a  few  pictures  and  quite  a  good  deal 
.of  material  pertaining  to  the  history  of  the  tribe  while  here  and  ob¬ 
tained  biographies,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  most  prominent  chiefs.  1 
have  found  the  study  very  interesting. 

Glad  to  know  that  your  early  home  wTas  here  in  southern  Minnesota, 
and  also  of  your  interest  in  Winnebago  history.  Of  course  I  have  also 
been  greatly  interested  in  the  Sioux,  w'ho  were  the  aborigines,  as  you 
know,  of  the  southern  half  of  our  state.” 
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The  Adventure  of  Walker’s  Ranch 

B.  E.  Bengston,  Funk,  Nebraska. 

About  seven  miles  south  of  Axtell,  Kearney  county,  Nebraska,  are 
the  tumble-down  buildings  of  Walker’s  Ranch.  The  decaying  struct¬ 
ures  are  all  that  Is  left  of  one  of  the  interesting  landmarks  of  the  early 
days.  The  walls  are  gray  from  exposure  to  sun  and  rain  and  probably 
have  never  known  paint  in  any  form.  For  many  years  the  ranch  has 
undergone  but  slight  changes  and  if  any  of  the  old  timers  who  once 
frequented  the  place  should  again  chance  thither  he  would  no  doubt 
find  much  that  would  remind  him  of  olden  times.  There  is  the  same 
house,  a  low  frame  affair,  the  same  stable*  and  various  other  build¬ 
ings  with  a  wide  street  between  them  running  nearly  northeast  and 
southwest. 

David  B.  Ball,  the  present  owner,  has  in  one  way  or  another  been 
connected  with  the  place  ever  since  the  beginning.  In  1870  Ball  held 
a  contract  to  carry  the  U.  S.  mail  from  an  adobe  town  on  the  Platte 
River  to  the  Republican  Valley.  Carrying  the  mail  about  a  year  he  sur¬ 
rendered  his  contract  and  it  was  let  to  Charles  Walker  who  put  up 
buildings  and  established  a  station  near  the  west  side  of  Kearney 
county.  This  location  has  ever  since  been  known  as  Walker’s  Ranch. 

In  the  beginning  of  tho  year  1873  Walker  became  ill  and  went  to 
Omaha  for  treatment.  Instead  of  recovering  his  health  he  became 
worse  and  died  in  the  latter  part  of  February.  A  few  days  afterwards 
when  it  became  known  that  Walker  had  died  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Smith  with  a  companion  nicknamed  Polly  arrived  at  the  ranch 
They  put  up  a  building  and  established  themselves  claiming  they  had 
bought.  Walker’s  relinquishment.  This  they  had  not  done.  They  had 
come  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  “jumping  the  claim”  and  stealing 
the  property. 

How  two  such  statements  in  sense  diametrically  opposed  to  each 
other  could  be  reconciled,  we  at  this  time  cannot  comprehend.  But 
this  is  beside  the  story:  the  standard  of  conduct  in  the  “wild  and 
wooly  West”  was  different  from  that  in  the  more  conventional  east. 
With  Indians  still  at  large  on  the  prairies,  the  occasional  visit  of 
the  James  gang  of  train  and  bank  robbers,  the  individual  road  agent, 
the  cattle  rustler  and  the  horse  thief  this  portion  of  the  prairie  was 
still  within  the  bounds  of  the  wild  west.  To  this  the  old  graveyard 
south  of  Lowell,  where  those  who  “died  with  their  boots  on”  in  Val¬ 
ley  City  on  the  Platte,  is  sufficient  evidence. 

After  Smith’s  advent  the  place  became  the  rendezvous  of  border 
ruffians  and  toughs  of  all  degrees.  Gambling,  the  curse  of  the  world, 
was  the  pastime  most  indulged  in,  and  one  night  during  a  drunken 
brawl  pandemonium  turned  itself  loose;  bowie  knives  and*  revolvers 
suddenly  flashed  over  the  card  table.  Shots  rang  out,  deafening  within 
the  four  walls,  and  curses  filled  the  air.  When  the  disturbance  ended 
and  the  noise  had  quieted  down  it  was  found  that  Polly  lay  on  the 
floor  dead,  struck  down,  by  a  bullet  from  Smith’s  gun,  Fagan  and 
others  had  received  wounds  from  pistol  bullets  or  knives,  but  none 
other  was  killed. 

The  next  day  a  number  of  freighters  who  had  stopped  at  the  ranch 
drove  into  Lowell,  the  county  seat  of  Kearney  county,  with  the  news  of 
the  killing.  The  deputy  sheriff,  on  getting  the  particulars  of  the 
crime,  organized  a  posse  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  murderers 
in.  It  was  evident  that  he  expected  to  get  a  fight  out  of  it  as  he  took 
with  him  two  surgeons  and  four  or  five  other  men.  There  was  deep 
snow  on  the  ground,  the  air  was  crisp  and  the  wagon  wheels  creaked 
in  their  tracks  as  the  posse  drove  out  and  disappeared  over  the  sand¬ 
hills  to  the  south.  They  were  “armed  to  the  teeth”  and!  no  one  in 
Lowell  doubted  their  ability  to  bring  their  man  in  dead  or  alive. 

Shortly,  after  their  departure  David  B.  Ball  arrived  in  town.  He 
had  recently  been  appointed  deputy  U.  S.  marshal,  and  as  soon  as  he 
had  been  enlightened  in  the  matter  he  swore  out  a  warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  Smith  and  his  partner  at  the  card  table  for  interfering  with 
the  U.  S.  mail.  Armed  with  this  and  accompanied  by  only  one  man, 
T.  S.  Butler  of  Riverton,  he  took  the  trail  after  the  deputy  sheriff. 
Coming  to  ai  point  about  eight  miles  northeast  of  the  ranch  he  met 
the  posse.  They  were  coming  back  for  reenforcements  not  being 
willing  to  attack  the  place  they  had  been  told  was  now  prepared  for  a 
siege.  Furthermore,  Smith  had  sent  word  that  he  would  not  be  taken 
alive. 

Ball  urged  the  posse  to  return,  saying  that  their  man  would  cer¬ 
tainly  make  an  attempt  to  escape  in  the  night.  No  amount  of  urg¬ 
ing  however  was  of  any  avail  and  the  sheriff  said,  ‘‘Ball,  I’ll  turn  this 
job  over  to  you.”  “I’ll  take  it,”  instantly  replied  Ball,  “and  I  appoint 
you  and  your  posse  my  deputies.” 

“Oh,  that  will  never  do,”  was  the  reply.  “If  we  go  it  will  be  as . 
a  separate  posse.” 

“Very  well,”  said  Ball,  “but  I  need  your  help  and  if  you  come  with 
me  I’ll  guarantee  to  bring  you  through  with  whole  skins.”  He  then 
made  known  his  plan  and  when  they  heard  it  they  declared  it  a  cap¬ 
ital  plan  and  that  it  would  succeed. 


When  the  team  started  again  they  both  traveled  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion — southwest  towards  Walker’s  Ranch. 

Ball’s  plan  was  to  get  in  from  the  south  ahead  of  the  others.  To 
do  this  he  left  the  trail  and  struck  out  across  the  prairie  in  a  westerly 
direction,  leaving  the  others  to  follow  about  a  half  mile  behind.  A 
few  miles  to  the  west  he  struck  the  “Franklin  Trail"  which  crossed  the 
mail  trail  in  a  hollow  south  of  Walker’s  Ranch.  Here  Ball  turned  and 
drove  into  the  station  from  the  south. 

As  soon  as  he  pulled  up  he  jumped  out  in  an  unconcerned  manner 
and  began  unhitching  his  horses  as  if  he  intended  to  stay  over  night. 
Smith  saw  him  and  sent  his  partner  out  to  reconnoiter.  Ball  engaged 
him  in  conversation,  inquiring  about  everyday  matters,  such  as  feed 
for  his  horses,  accomodation  for  himself  and  companion,  etc. 

Smith  knew  Ball  well.  He  also  knew  that  he  was  deputy  U.  S.  mar¬ 
shal,  but  he  did  not  expect  trouble  from  him.  His  crime  was  murder 
and  he  was  looking  for  the  county  authorities. 

Smith’s  partner,  evidently  satisfied  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  Ball  and  his  man,  went  into  the  house  and  in  a  short  time  came 
back  accompanied  by  Smith.  Meanwhile,  Ball  had  numerous  errands 
out  to  his  buggy,  getting  halters,  straps,  robes  and  other  articles. 
But  this  was  merely  subterfuge.  He  was  carefully  noting  how  near 
the  deputy  sheriff  and  his  posse  were.  They  had  left  the  trail  a 
short  distance  south  of  the  ranch  and  being  behind  the  buildings, 
Smith  had  not  seen  them.  As  they  drove  in  between  two  of  the  houses 
of  the  ranch.  Smith  turned  in  surprise  and  Ball,  who  had  edged  up 
to  him  suddenly,  grasped  his  arms  from  behind  and  held  on  for  “dear 
life,”  as  he  afterwards  said.  Butler,  at  the  same  time,  covered 
Smith’s  companion  with  his  rifle. 

The  sheriff’s  posse  on  seeing  Butler  with  his  gun  up  sprang  for¬ 
ward  to  his  side  and  also  leveled  their  guns  at  the  trembling  fellow, 
who  was  too  much  surprised  and  frightened  to  move  out  of  the  spot. 

Ball  on  the  other  hand  was  having  a  desperate  struggle  with  his 
man.  “Butler!  Butler!”  he  called.  “Come  here  and  put  the  handcuffs 
on  this  fellow.  I  can’t  hold  him  much  longer!”  To  put  handcuffs 
on  that  desperate  struggling  man  who  knew  it  meant  his  life  to  be 
captured  was  no  easy  matter.  The  handcuffs  were  in  the  inside  pocket 
of  Ball’s  coat  and  it  was  a  hard  matter  to  get  them  out,  so  close 
and  hard  did  he  hold  his  prisoner. 

After  a  while  when  the  three  men  had  pranced  around  in  the  snow 
and  had  gotten  their  clothing  more  or  less  torn  the  handcuffs  were 
produced  and  clasped  on  the  kicking,  snarling  and  biting  man  who 
was  now  more  a  wild  beast  than  a  human  being. 

The  sun  was  nearly  down  and  after  having  had  supper,  Ball  de¬ 
tailed  a  guard  to  stay  at  the  ranch  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after 
the  interest  of  Walker’s  widow.  He  then  started  with  his  prisoners 
for  Lowell,  where,  arriving  late  at  night,  he  had  them  locked  up. 

The  facilities  for  keeping  prisoners  not  being  the  best  at  that  time, 
in  Lowell,  Smith  broke  jail  and  has  never  been  heard  of  since.  The 
other  man  was  brought  to  trial,  but  the  case  against  him  not  being 
very  good  he  got  off  with  a  sentence  of  three  years  in  the  penitentiary. 


A  Small  Historic  Spot  in  Hamilton  County 

B.  E.  Bengston,  Funk,  Nebraska 

For  a  small  spot,  sections  9,  10,  15  and  16  in  Bluffs  precinct,  Ham¬ 
ilton  county,  may  well,  as  historic  ground,  claim  a  brief  notice.  The 
descent  of  the  table-land  and  over  the  bluffs  into  the  Platte  River 
valley  is  here  short  and  the  river  isl  only  a  little  more  than  a  mile 
away. 

This  side  of  the  valley  consists  of  a  bench  of  fertile  land  terminating 
at  an  ancient  river  bank  about  eight  feet  high,  and  the  bottom  which  is 
flat  and  sandy,  during  seasons  of  heavy  rainfall  or  when  the  river 
is  high  contains  numerous  ponds  and  bayous  of  stagnant  water. 

From  the  highest  bluff,  which  is  about  125  feet  above  the  river,  the 
view  is  grand.  A  wide  expanse  of  level  land,  reaching  the  bluffs  on 
the  other  side,  stretches  out  to  the  east  and  west  until  it  meets  the 
horizon.  In  this  direction  lies  the  river.  Like  a  broad  band  of  silver 
it  divides  and  subdivides  and  again  unites  as  it  embraces  the  numerous 
islands  that  lie  as  gems  in  its  course.  Beyond  the  river  a  scintillating 
gleam  of  reflected  sunlight  from  a  window  reveals  the  location  of  a 
farmhouse.  A  railroad  train  is  moving  like  a  snake  across  the  plain. 
It  is  the  Union  Pacific  express,  and  the  distance  makes  its  movements 
seem  slow.  Even  this  catches  the  sun’s  rays  and  flashes  of  light  are 
tremblingly  shot  from  its  sides  as  it  rocks  on  the  rails.  On  this  side 
of  the  river  an  automobile  darts  out  from  beyond  a  grove,  swings 
around  a  hill  and  disappears  as  quickly  as  it  came.  A  farmer  is  seen 
driving  a  five-horse  team  drawing  a  gang-plow,  and  the  song  of  a  mow¬ 
ing  machine  is  heard  on  the  hillside.  All  this  betokens  life  and  action, 
bustle  and  toil.  But  it  is  a  life  covering  death;  and  action  that  sup¬ 
ersedes  inaction;  the  past  sleeps  here;  traces  of  a  time  that  has  sped 
and  a  race  that  has  gone,  while  now  only  faintly  discernible,  can  still 
be  found.  Following  the  ancient  river  bank  across  sections  8  and  10 
are  the  tracks  of  the  freighting  trail  which  is  here  about  one  hundred 
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yards  wide.  Side  by  side,  they  lie  bearing  mute  witness  of  the  per¬ 
ils  of  the  passage.  An  Indian  village  was  located  here  and  in  fear  of 
ambush  or  savage  treachery  the  wagons  of  each  train  were  driven 
abreast  instead  of  in  single  file  as  otherwise  was  the  custom.  The  site 
of  the  Indian  village  is  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  section  line  on  the 
east  side  of  section  9,  and  the  ancient  river  bank. 

In  1877  the  writer  of  this  article  being  attracted  to  the  spot  by  a 
patch  of  wild  plum  trees  saw  this  site  for  the  first  time.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  earthen  rings  irregularly  distributed  indicated  the  location  of 
the  tepees.  These  rings  were  open  on  one  side  and  this  opening  was 
probably  where  the  door  was  located.  The  rings  varied  in  size  from 
eight  feet  to  about  sixteen  feet  across  and  the  basin-like  depressions 
within  them  were  one  foot  deep.  A  careful  search  in  all  of  the  rings 
disclosed  nothing  more  than  the  badly  rusted  blade  of  a  butcher 
knife  and  a  small  potsherd.  The  handle  of  the  knife  was  gone  and 
the  cutting  edge  dented  almost  like  the  toothed  edge  of  a  saw.  In 
spite  of  the  ruined  condition  of  the  relic  it.  could  plainly  be  seen  that 
it  was  not  of  savage  design.  It  had  no  doubt  been  acquired  through 
barter  with  the  white  man.  Articles  of  savage  workmanship  were 
found  a  mile  to  the  southeast  on  the  table-land,  west  of  a  deep  ravine 
and  near  the  south  side  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  section  15,  sev¬ 
eral  pieces  of  brown  flint  were  picked  up.  The  fact  that  they  had  been 
chipped  at  the  edges  proved  them  to  be  implements  of  some  sort.  One 
of  these  is  the  point  of  a  spearhead.  It  has  one  of  its  edges  chipped 
to  a,  short  bevel  indicating  that  it  is  of  Pawnee  manufacture.  An¬ 
other  spear  point  found  is  simply  a  rude  wedge  of  stone.  This  also 
has  a  short  bevel  chipped  on  one  of  its  edges.  A  queer  little  piece 
which  fits  in  the  crook  of  the  finger  proves  to  be  a  skinning  knife.  A 
larger  piece  which  is  curved  and  fits  in  the  grip  of  the  hand  is  a 
scraper  used  in  tanning  the  hides  of  the  animals  which  the  Indians 
killed.  This  location  is  designated  for  convenience  as  “The  Place  of 
Flints.”  An  arrowhead  of  white  flint  and  which  had  no  short  bevel 
was  discovered  in  the  bottom  of  the  long  ravine  on  the  west  side  of  this 
section,  proving  that  other  Indians  besides  Pawnees,  had  hunted  here 
in  ancient  times. 

The  “Place  of  Flints”  showed  no  signs  of  having  been  the  location 
of  a  village,  although  it  may  have  been  a  summer  camp.  The  fact 
that  a  prairie  fire  had  recently  passed  over  the  ground  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  finding  of  the  flints.  After  the  wind  had  swept  awTay 
the  soot*  and  ashes  the  stones  could  plainly  be  seen,  especially  as  the 
soil  is  naturally  free  of  pebbles  or  stone  chips. 

On  the  southwest  quarter  of  this  section!  were  a  number  of  grass 
rings  of  the  same  size  and  arrangement  as  the  earthen  rings  of  the 
Indian  village.  They  were  on  the  east  side  of  the  ravine  which  here 
comes  to  an  end  in  a  short  fork.  Attention  was  drawn  to  these  rings 
by  the  bluestem  grass,  of  which  they  consisted,  being  longer  than  the 
grass  around  them.  Noticed  during  several  successive  summers, 
these  rings  always  presented  the  same  appearance.  Did  they  mark 
the  spot  where  some  ancient  wigwams  had  rotted?  We  do  not  know. 
They  were  destroyed  when  the  ox-team  and  the  breaking  plow  found 
them. 

On  a  knoll  in  the  bluffs  at  the  southwest  corner  of  section  10  is 
an  old  Indian  burying  ground.  Before  the  country  was  settled  and 
while  the  bluffs  were  still  unfenced  I  visited  this  place.  It  presented 
a  gruesome  appearance;  two  skulls,  sections  of  vertebrae,  and  ribs  of 
human  beinga  were  scattered  promiscuously  about.  Coyotes  had  dug 
into  the  shallow  graves  and  dragged  the  bones  forth.  On  picking 
up  one  of  the  crania  it  was  found  to  have  belonged!  to  a  compara¬ 
tively  young)  person.  The  “wisdom  teeth”  were  still  in  the  embryo 
stage  and  had  never  appeared  above  the  gums.  The  other  skull  was 
that  of  an  older  person,  as  nearly  all  of  the  teeth  were  gone  and 
those  that  were  left  were  badly  worn.  The  zygomatic  arch  was  larger 
on  the  side  where 'the  teeth  were  left,  showing  that  the  buffalo  meat 
menu  of  the)  Indian  had  long  been  chewed  on  that  side  of  the  jaw 
alone.  A  number  of  small  ribs  and  bones  of  a  small  hand  proved  to 
be  the  remains  of  a  papoose. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  this  place  wras  another  burying 
ground.  This  also  was  located  on  a  high  place  overlooking  the  valley. 
Here  were  but  two  graves.  They  appeared  to  be  older  than  the  others 
and  had  not  been  disturbed  by  wild  animals.  The  mounds  were  low  and 
on  them  were  found  small  beads,  white  and  blue,  scraps  of  leather 
and  a  medicine  pouch.  The  latter  appeared  to  have  been  made  of 
rawhide  and  in  size  would  have  held  a  watch.  Why  were  these  graves 
separate?  The  earliest  settlers  did  not  even  know  of  their  existence 
until  told  about  their  discovery. 

In  1919  as  I  was  visiting  the  places  where  I  spent  my  youth  I  also 
passed  the  “Old  Indian  Graveyard.”  On  looking  up  from  the  road  in 
the  ravine  on  which  I  was  driven  I  expected  still  to  see  skulls  and 
bones  gleam  on  top  of  the  bluffs,  when,  lo,  there  was  a  farmstead  built 
on  the  “Old  Indian  Burying  Ground.”  I  turned  around  to  look  for 
the  other  graveyard  and  was  not  a  little  horrified  to  find  that  another 


farmplace  had  been  built  up  where  that  was  located.  On  coming  to  the 
site  of  the  Old  Indian  village  I  found  a  cornfield  there  and  of  the  plum 
grove  only  one  solitary  tree  was  left.  This  was  a  small  one  and  stood 
under  the  wire  in  the  line  fence  where  the  cultivator  could  not  reach 
it 

That  this  territory  had  been  the  feeding  ground  of  the  buffalo  the 
countless  number  of  skeletons  of  these  bovines  scattered  over  the 
prairie  in  the  early  days  is  ample  proof.  After  a  prairie  fire  they 
could  be  seen  everywhere—  a  crumbling  skull  here  and  a  pile  of  broken 
bones  there.  But  very  few  good  horns  were  to  be  found  on  these 
skulls  in  the  late  seventies  and  those  that  could  be  found  were  checked 
from  exposure  tq  fire  and  weather  and  in,  most  instances  were  peel¬ 
ing  and  parting  in  the  laminations.  Another  proof  of  the  buffalo  was 
the  path  which  they  had  used  in  going  to  water.  It  crossed  section  16 
near  its  west  side.  The  buffalo  path  was  a  single  trail  about  8  inches 
deep  and  must  have  been  traveled  by  great  numbers  of  animals  be¬ 
fore  it  had  been  worn  to  such  depth.  The  village  of  Hordville  is 
now  located  where  this  path  crossed  section  21.  Alain  street  passes 
diagonally  over  the  ancient  trail. 


Letter  from  Captain  Lute  North 


Gaptain  Lute  3VI.  North  of  Columbus,  is  one  of  the  few  survivors  of 
the  old  battle  days  on  the  Nebraska  plains.  He  is  one  of  the  still  fewer 
pioneers  having  close  acquaintance  with  that  most  picturesque  and  in¬ 
teresting  figure  in  early  Nebraska  history— the  Pawnee  Indian.  Quiet¬ 
ly  living  in  his  pleasant  home  at  Columbus,  Captain  North  reads  with 
eager  interest  everything  relating  to  that  early  period  so  familiar  to 
him.  A  recent  correspondence  with  him  refers  to  a  matter  of  great 
importance  in  western  history— what  is  called  the  Great  Sioux  Treaty 
of  1868: 

Columbus,  Nebr.,  June  30th,  1921. 

Dear  Air.  Sheldon: 

I  am  enclosing  a  clipping  from  our  paper  the  Daily  News  and  would 
like  to  ask  you  what  treaty  was  made  with  the  Indians  in  April,  1867, 
and  where. 

I  was  camped  at  the  end  of  the  track  (the  U.  P.)  which  was  about 
where  Ogallala  is  now  the  latter  part  of  April  or  the  fore  part  of  May 
with  my  company  of  Pawnee  Scouts.  At  that  time  Spotted  Tail  with 
his  band  (the  Brule  Sioux)  was  camped  on  the  North  Platte  a  few  miles 
above  w’here  North  Platte  city  now  stands,  but  I  don’t  remember  of  any 
treaty  with  them  at  that  time.  But  later  in  the  summer,  perhaps  in 
August  or  September  there  was  a  commission  appointed  composed  of 
Generals  Sherman,  Harney,  Terry,  Augur  and  Sanborn,  N.  B.  Taylor, 
commissioner  of  Indian  affairs,  Colonel  Tappan  and  Senator  Henderson. 
The  chiefs  at  the  council  were  Spotted  Tail,  Alan-afraid-of-his-horses, 
Alan-that-walks-under-the-ground,  Pawnee  Killer,  Standing  Elk, 
Spotted  Bear,  Black  Deer,  Turkey  Leg,  Cut  Nose,  Whistler,  Big 
Alouth,  Cold  Feet,  Cold  B^ace,  Crazy  Lodge,  and  others.  My  brother, 
Major  Frank  North,  was  at  the  council  and  met  Turkey  Leg,  the 
Cheyenne  Chief  and  made  arrangements  with  him  to  exchange  a 
Cheyenne  woman  and  boy  that  we  had  taken  prisoners  in  a  fight  at 
Plum  Creek  a  short  time  before.  Turkey  Leg  had  six  prisoners, 
three  girls,  two  boys  and  a  baby.  The  exchange  was  made  in  the 
R.  R.  eating  house.  I  don’t  remember,  but  my  impression  is  that 
there  was  no  treaty  signed  at  this  time  butthat  they  had  another 
meeting  later.  I  have  gotten  off  what  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  that  is, 
where  was  the  treaty  signed  that  the  clipping  refers  to  and  when. 

Yours  truly, 

LUTE  M.  NORTH. 

(Extract  from  reply.) 

The  Sioux  Indian  treaty  referred  to  is  dated  April  29,  1868,  at  Fort 
Laramie,  in  government  documents. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  year  1867, 
on  page  269,  contains  the  following: 

“In  J'-ebruary,  1867,  the  President  appointed  a  commission,  composed 
of  two  officers  of  the  army  and  four  civilians,  to  visit  the  Indian  coun¬ 
try  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Phil  Kearny,  and  learn  all  the  facts  relative 
to  the  massacre  of  Colonel  B’etterman  and  his  command,  and  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  separate  the  friendly  from  the  hostile  Indians. 

On  the  19th  of  April  they  met  a  large  delegation  headed  by  Spotted 
Tail  and  Swift  Bear.  These  Indians  had  faithfully  adhered  to  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  signed  by  the  chiefs  at  Laramie  in  July,  1866, 
and  had  not  molested  or  disturbed  whites.  After  a  satisfactory  council, 
they  distributed  among  them  $4,000  worth  of  presents,  and  assigned 
to  them  as  a  hunting  ground  the  country  lying  between  the  Platte  and 
the  Smoky  Hill  river. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  1867  two  of  the  commissioners,  General  Sanborn 
and  Colonel  Beauvais  held  a  council  at  Laramie  with  chiefs  and  headmen 
claiming  to  represent  200  lodges  of  the  hostile  Ogallala  and  Brule  Sioux 
among  whom  was  The  Alan  Afraid  of  his  Horses  (a  brave  and  influ¬ 
ential  chief.)  They  told  the  commissioners  that  the  northern  Indians 
had  abandoned  war  and  that  they  would  come  in  and  join  the  friendly 
Indians  under  Spotted  Tail.” 


Photo  stat  copies  of  the  weather  reports  taken  at  F’ort  Atkinson  in 
1819-1820  and  much  other  material  relative  to  the  history  of  the  fort 
have  recently  been  added  to  our  collection. 
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Nebraska  History  and  Record  of  Pioneer  Days 


GOOD  TEMPLARS  IN  NEBRASKA 

Old  Records  of  the  First  State  Wide  Temperance  Organization  Recently  Acquired  by  the  Historical 

Society.— What  They  Show  of  the  Beginnings  of  the  Dry  Movement. 


Within  the  past  few  weeks  the  Historical  Society  has  come  in  pos¬ 
session  of  nearly  complete  files  of  the  printed  reports  of  the  grand 
lodge  of  Good  Templars  in  Nebraska. 

The  adoption  of  the  state  prohibition  amendment  in  1916  and  the 
subsequent  ratification  by  Nebraska  as  the  thirty-sixth  state  of  the 
prohibition  amendment  to  the  federal  constitution  ends  an  era  of  fierce 
controversy  over  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquor.  The  history  of  that  con¬ 
troversy  In  Nebraska  is  yet  to  be  written.  It  is  full  of  dramatic  inci¬ 
dent  and  human  interest  stories. 

The  printed  records  of  the  grand  lodge  of  Good  Templars  just  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Historical  society  library  are  a  most  valuable  and  im¬ 
portant  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  temperance  struggle.  Prom 
them  the  following  items  are  taken: 

The  Good  Templars  were  organized  in  Nebraska  July  9,  1867,  at 
Nebraska  City.  Seventeen  local  lodges  were  reported  in  the  state. 
Among  the  well  known  persons  in  Nebraska  history  present  were:  Rev. 
J.  M.  Taggart,  A.  F.  Harvey  of  Nebraska  City;  W.  A.  Presson,  S.  S. 
Alley  and  Wesley  Dundas. 

The  second  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Omaha  June  17  1868,  at  the 
hall  of  the  Hope  of  the  West  Lodge — a  truly  significant  name  for  an 
Omaha  organization.  From  the  official  reports  it  appears  there  were 
then  1647  members  in  good  standing  and  thirty-one  local  lodges. 

The  chief  templar’s  address  announces  that  the  Good  Templars  is  not 
a  political  organization.  It  is  the  duty  of  its  members  to  use  all  their 
influence  in  all  parties  for  the  election  of  sober  and  temperance  men 
to  office. 

A  year  later  the  grand  lodge  met  in  Lincoln.  The  annual  address 
of  its  head  contains  this  new  note: 

“The  subject  of  political  action  demands  our  attention.  We  talk  and 
discuss  temperance,  should  we  be  afraid  to  vote  as  we  talk?  We  must 
make  our  power  felt  in  political  circles,  for  the  politicians  will  listen 
to  logic  of  votes.  It  is  our  duty,  as  temperance  men,  to  attend  the 
caucuses  and  conventions  of  our  respective  parties,  and  oppose  every 
nominee  who  bows  to  the  whisky  power,’’ 

The  name  of  John  M.  Thurston,  afterward  United  States  senator  for 
Nebraska  and  still  later  attorney  at  Washington  for  the  liquor  dealers’ 
association,  appears  as  one  of  the  delegates  at  this  meeting.  A  year 
later,  at  the  grand  lodge  held  in  1871,  Mr.  Thurston  was  elected  grand 
worthy  chief  templar,  and  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Nebraska  con- 
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Passing,  of  the  Nebraska  Pieneer 

(These  items  are  for  the  year  1920.) 

Benjamin  Sew'ard  Mothersead  died  at  Talmage  July  3rd;  settled 
upon  a  farm  near  Nebraska  City  in  1865. 

Mrs.  Jane  Maria  Artist  Baker  died  July  4th  at  DeWitt;  came  with 
her  parents  to  Nebraska  in  1S63;  married  Frank  P.  Baker  in  Beatrice, 
Aug.  21,  1864. 

Jonathan  Wise,  pioneer  resident  of  Plattsmouth,  died  July  10th; 
elected  in  1857  to  the  office  of  county  clerk  of  Cass  county,  serving  two 
years;  was  a  prominent  Mason. 

Mrs.  Anna  Sehleeht,  pioneer  of  Cuming  county  died  July  11th  at  the 
home  of  her  son  near  West  Point;  came  with  her  husband  to  Nebraska 
in  1866  and  cheerfully  endured  the  discomforts  of  life  on  the  frontier. 

Augustus  T.  Haas,  a  continuous  resident  pt  Dakota  City  for  sixty- 
two  years,  died  August  27th;  born  in  Hanover,  Germany,  May  5th,  1835; 
came  to  America  in  1848,  to  Dakota  City  on  June  26th  1858;  was  identi¬ 
fied  with  every  movement  for  the  advancement  of  community  interests. 

Dr.  George  L.  Miller,  pioneer  physician,  resident  of  Omaha  for  sixty- 
five  years,  died  August  30th;  born  in  Booneville,  N.  Y.  Aug.  18th,  1830; 
graduated  in  1852  from  the  New  York  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur¬ 
geons  and  practiced  for  two  years  in  Syracuse.  Dr.  Miller  settled  in 
Omaha  on  Oct.  19,  1854  and  began  the  practice  of  medicine,  but  after 
two  years  gave  it  up  for  wider  activities.  Dr.  Miller  founded  the 
Omaha  Daily  Herald  which  he  published  for  twenty  years  and  which 
later  became  the  World-Herald.  The  late  J.  Sterling  Morton  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  Dr.  Miller  said,  “No  other  man,  either  by  the  pow'er  of  money, 
or  by  the  power  of  brawn,  or  by  the  strength  of  brain,  did  as  much  to 
make  Omaha  city  as  this  one  man  accomplished." 

Eugene  Hilton,  pioneer  Central  City,  died  Sept.  8th;  in  1859  came 
with  his  father  to  the  Lone  Tree  Station,  located  on  the  Platte  river 
three  miles  southwest  of  what  is  nojv  Central  City;  in  his  sixteenth 
year  was  a  mail  carrier  for  the  stage  company  between  Wood  River  and 
Eagle  Island. 

J.  J.  McCafferty,  pioneer  O’Neill  died  Sept.  21st;  was  a  writer  in  the 
cause  of  Irish  freedom  and  known  as  a  scholar  before  coming  to  this 
country. 

John  K.  Hazzard,  pioneer  of  Omaha  in  the  early  fifties,  died  Sept.  27. 


stitutional  convention  which  met  that  year,  reading  as  follows: 

Whereas,  The  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage  can  be  of  no 
possible  benefit  to  mankind  and  has  already  inflicted  unto.d  misery, 
degradation  and  crime,  and 

Whereas,  The  sale  of  said  liquors  as  a  beverage  is  detrimental  to  the 
efficient  civil  government  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  Nebraska;  and 

Whereas,  The  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  said  liquors  as  a  beverage  is 
a  measure  of  true  political  economy;  and 

Whereas,  A  large  portion  of  the  citizens  of  the  state  of  Nebraska  de¬ 
sire  to  have  the  sale  of  said  liquors  prohibited  in  their  respective  por¬ 
tions  of  said  state; 

Now,  therefore.  We  most  earnestly  petition  your  honorable  body  to 
incorporate  in  the  new-  constitution  of  the  state  of  Nebraska  a  section 
providing  that  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  In  each  county  shall  have 
the  power,  by  vote,  within  their  respective  counties,  to  restrict  and 
prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage. 

The  constitutional  convention  of  1871,  did  submit  the  question  of  pro¬ 
hibition  to  the  voters  as  a  separate  proposal,  and  it  was  voted  down  by 
6,071  for  and  10,160  against. 

At  the  grand  lodge  meeting  in  1875  the  reports  showed  one  hundred 
twenty  local  lodges  and  four  thousand  members  in  the  state.  The 
grand  lodge  voted  that  prohibition  was  the  only  proper  legislation  and 
the  temperance  people  should  give  their  votes  and  influence  only  for 
temperance  candidates.  There  was  a  juvenile  templars’  organization 
with  over  six  hundred  members  and  seventeen  local  temples. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  1878  the  question  of  the  third  party  to  push 
the  cause  of  prohibition  was  discussed,  disclosing  considerable  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  Already  radical  members  wished  to  go 
forward  more  rapidly,  while  conservative  ones  were  content  with  the 
old  methods.  The  remarkable  lecture  work  of  John  B.  Finch  had 
increased  the  membership  to  more  than  six  thousand  and  nearly  two 
hundred  local  lodges.  By  1881  the  membership  had  increased  to  over 
seven  thousand.  The  Slocumb  law  was  enacted  by  the  Nebraska  leg¬ 
islature  of  1881  and  supported  by  the  Good  Templars.  John  B.  Finch, 
then  head  of  the  grand  lodge  in  the  state,  reported  that  temperanc* 
people  had  supported  the  Slocumb  law  because  it  contained  more  pro¬ 
hibitory  features  than  the  old  law. 

Among  the  names  familiar  in  Nebraska  history  which  appear  in 
these  printed  reports  are  those  of  R.  B.  Windham,  J.  H.  Culver,  Mrs. 
Ada  VanPelt,  F.  G.  Keens,  B.  D.  Slaughter,  Miss  Anna  Saunders. 
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Mrs.  Mike  Brorkins,  born  in  Nebraska  City  in  1863,  died  near  Tal¬ 
mage,  Sept.  24th. 

Mrs.  Elma  E.  Dickerson  Dodge,  resident  of  Nebraska  since  1859,  died 
in  Fremont,  Oct.  10th. 

Mrs.  Mary  Gilmore,  pioneer  of  1866,  died  in  Milford,  Oct.  27th. 

Patrick  J.  Lingden,  resident  of  Nebraska  since  1856,  enterprising 
and  influential  citizen  of  Gretna,  died  Oct.  22nd. 

Frederick  E.  Allen,  resident  of  Nemaha  county  for  sixty-one  years, 
died  Oct.  23rd;  w'as  a  successful  farmer,  banker  and  influential  citizen 
until  his  death. 

Mrs.  Mary  George  Miller,  wife  of  T.  H.  Miller,  Crete,  died  Nov.  16th; 
came  with  her  parents  to  Crete  in  1867. 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Bisbee,  resident  of  Nebraska  since  1866,  died  Nov. 
12th;  came  with  her  husband,  the  late  Rev.  Charles  G.  Bisbee,  to  Fon- 
tanelle  and  took  charge  of  the  Congregational  Church  there.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bisbee  were  the  first  teachers  in  the  Fontanelle  academy  which 
wras  the  forerunner  of  Doane  college,  Crete. 

Robert  McCray,  resident  of  Columbus  since  1867,  died  Nov.  14th. 

Martha  Fischer,  resident  of  Nebraska  since  1835,  died  near  Hooper, 
Nov.  26th. 

William  W.  Lawrence,  resident  of  Nemaha  county  since  1863, 
died  in  Peru  May  28th. 

Ephriam  Oliver,  resident  of  Shelton  since  1860,  died  June  10th; 
was  a  farmer  and  stock  raiser;  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Buffalo  county  . 

Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Wilhite  who  came  with  her  father,  Jesse  Crook, 
to  Richardson  county  in  April  1855,  died  June  20th;  first  married 
Augustus  Schoenheit,  a  lawyer  of  Falls  City;  in  1898  she  married 
Judge  James  R.  Wilhite,  a  pioneer  of  Richardson  county. 


Among  the  interesting  adventures  of  historical  society  work  is  the 
discovery  of  new  truth — or  of  the  records  thereof.  It  may  be  a  find 
of  flints  cached  aw'ay  in  some  ancient  Indian  village  site.  It  may  be 
some  weather  stained  diary  of  an  explorer  or  pioneer.  It  may  be  some 
unexpected  printed  document  giving  exact  information  long  sought. 
A  set  cf  documents  with  maps  and  detailed  information  upon  events  in 
the  fateful  frontier  years  1864-76  is  among  the  recent  valued  additions 
in  our  library.  These  include  original  material  on  Fort  Kearny,  Fort 
Phil  Kearny,  events  on  the  Platte  river,  the  extinction  of  the  Cheyenne 
and  Arapahoe  title  in  western  Nebraska,  Sitting  Bull’s  explanation  of 
the  coming  of  the  Indian  Messiah. 
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